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Our Perplexed Business Situation 


N times of business depression it is well enough to recall the 
observation made long ago, that things are never quite so bad as 
they seem. Perhaps it may be easier to do this than to remember 

in prosperous times that things are never quite so good as they seem. 
But, taking the most optimistic view possible under existing circum- 
stances, the situation is far from reassuring. The reasonably 
steady progress toward recovery which it was hoped might follow 
the ending of the war has not as yet set in. Political, industrial 
and financial disturbances of more or less gravity exist in many 
quarters of the world. In Europe, as the principal theatre of the 
war, these disturbances are naturally the most serious in character, 
although lands far removed from the scenes of actual warfare are 
also suffering quite seriously. This applies to countries not them- 
selves involved in the war. 

If general opinion is right, the most necessary step towards 
recovery consists in the settlement of the German reparations in a 
manner acceptable to the allied governments. This settlement has 
been dragged along for many months; and while any day may wit- 
ness a termination of the controversy, it may on the other hand be 
indefinitely postponed and may even lead to a fresh outbreak of 
war. It is to be hoped that even before these lines are published a 
more favorable outcome of the situation may have eventuated. 

Here in the United States we are not exempt from the direct 
and reflex effects of the situation in Europe. Inability of the Euro- 
pean countries to produce on their accustomed scale reduces their 
ability to buy from us, and thus our foreign trade—now so widely 
understood to be a fundamental element of sustained national pros- 
perity—suffers something approaching stagnation. 

With political conditions like those recently prevailing in Upper 
Silesia, and with labor difficulties of the gravity of those lately con- 
fronting Great Britain, the reflected feeling here is bound to be of 
a depressing character. 

Fortunately, some of these difficulties have been composed, while 
others are now so near the crucial point that a decisive outcome can 
not be much longer postponed. ' 
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In the midst of all these disquieting factors it is consoling to 
reflect that here in America there exist no political controversies, 
and that while labor and capital have not as yet composed their 
differences, and a few strikes of a serious nature are now in force, 
the industrial situation might be far worse. The most unsatis- 
factory feature about it is to be found in the large number of unem- 
ployed, and that this unemployment is caused, to a considerable 
extent at least, by the unwillingness of those employed in certain 
lines to accept reductions in pay which employers claim to be 
necessary. This unemployment not only deprives those out of work 
of their customary means of livelihood, but it diminishes the goods 
and houses which the community needs. 

There can hardly be anything like a general return of pros- 
perity in the United States while so many of the workers in industry 
remain without employment. 

Charges of inefficiency are being made both on the side of capital 
and labor, especially in the conduct of railway and other great 
enterprises. ‘The advocates of labor point out how the railroads 
could be managed with much greater economy in their financial 
operations. Representatives of capital contend that the labor 
unions are reducing efficiency and making exactions which tend to 
strangle industry. The Government apparently stands as mediator 
between these antagonists, now making concessions first to one side 
and then to another. 

Meanwhile it may be well to recall what was first said, that 
things are never quite so bad as they seem. We have the promise 
of good crops, the financial situation is sound and improving. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have conserved their resources so that these 
institutions are now in position to be more helpful to trade develop- 
ments, and the Federal Land Banks have resumed the making of 
advances to farmers. 

While the new administration at Washington does not at all 
times seem to see its way clearly through the foggy seas of Euro- 
pean politics, a gradual definition of our relations with the trans- 
Atlantic nations is being shaped. When these nations have suc- 
ceeded in placing their respective houses in order, the United States 
may be expected to have the disposition and the ability to co-operate 
with them in the work of permanent restoration of production and 
trade. 

& 


An Enlightened Industrial Policy 


HAT many of the largest business organizations of the country 
are earnestly searching for a way of bringing about closer 
relations between those who direct industry and the workers 

engaged in the respective establishments, is a well-known fact. In 
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an endeavor to carry out this policy, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey has established the following programme of principles 
in dealing with employees: 


“cc 


1. No discrimination by the company or its employees against 
any employee on account of membership or non-membership in any 
church, society, fraternity or union. 

“2. Collective bargaining as to all matters of mutual interest, 
made effective through the Industrial Representation Plan. 

“3. Paying at least the prevailing scale of wages for similar 
work in the community. 

“4. The eight-hour day or its equivalent. 

“5. One day’s rest in seven, preferably on Sunday, or the equiva- 
lent of such period. 

“6. Sanitary and up-to-date working conditions. 

“7. Just treatment assured each employee, with opportunity for 
submission of all grievances for adjustment through the Industrial 
Representation Plan. 

“8. Continuous effort to eliminate accidents through effective 
safeguards and active co-operation of employees and committees 
under expert supervision. 

“9, Payment of disability benefits in case of accidents incurred 
while at work. 

“10. Health supervision by a competent medical staff. 

“11. Payment of sickness benefits after one year’s service. 

“12. Opportunity for special training to qualify employee for 
better work, with standard system of keeping record of service 
performed. 

“13. Promotion according to length of service and ability 
demonstrated. 

“14. Partnership through stock ownership made easily possible 
for the thrifty employee after one year’s service, the company 
adding fifty per cent. to the amount invested by the employee. 

“15. Assurance of a generous annuity at the age of sixty-five, 
guaranteed for life after twenty years of service, with special con- 
sideration for those who become disabled before that period. 

“16. Death benefits to insurance providing $500 to $2,000 for 
dependents of employees of one year or more of service.” 


These principles, in the main, have been in force for several 
years, and their operation appears to have been satisfactory. If 
applied generally, so far as practicable with varying types of busi- 
ness, they should go far toward relieving the present tension between 
capital and labor. 
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Proposed Department of Public Welfare 


ALF the contests of the present day are won by appropriate 
catch-words. One of the most profitable occupations of lit- 
erary hacks is in devising a slogan that will win dollars or 

votes. Get an appealing war cry, and in these emotional times you 
can put almost anything over. The working of this principle was 
no doubt well understood by those disinterested patriots who first 
proposed a Department of Public Welfare. They knew at the out- 
set that no one who ever courted popular applause would dare 
oppose it. ‘To oppose the public welfare would be like opposing 
the church, the school, the hospital, the sick babies’ fund and other 
educational and benevolent activities. But may not one have a due 
regard to the public welfare, and yet distrust the method of advanc- 
ing it through the creation of a new department at Washington? 

What, essentially, does this proposal mean? Does it not rest 
upon the mistaken assumption that the dollars taken from the people 
by taxation can be transferred to a department at Washington, 
and after having been largely absorbed by the delays, red-tape and 
extravagance of the various bureaus, that these dollars of the people 
can be thus made more serviceable than if they had been employed 
at home where they were originally earned? 

A new department means more bureaus, and these mean more 
desks, carpets, swivel-chairs, files, statistics, salaries and expenses. 
Do all these things mean more economical use of the dollar in 
promoting the public welfare, or the reverse? 

Already elaborate diagrams are being constructed to show the 
numerous ramifications of this new department; and if these designs 
are to be trusted, the Government will henceforth look so completely 
after the individual citizen’s welfare as practically to relieve him 
of any responsibility whatever. 

In his annual message to Congress President Harding mildly 
supported the proposed department, but in the following cautionary 
statement he made what must be considered as an insuperable objec- 
tion to it: 


“We must, of course, avoid overlapping the activities by the 
several states, and we must ever resist the growing demand on the 
Federal Treasury for the performance of service for which the 
state is obligated to its citizenship.” 


In other words, the people of every state, city, county and town- 
ship have a duty which they owe to themselves, and which they 
should not be permitted to transfer to the shoulders of others. 
Moreover, they will have to pay taxes to support the new depart- 
ment, and in sending their money away from home perhaps one- 
half its efficiency will be absorbed at Washington. 
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But there is another sound reason why this vague venture into 
the field of socialism may well wait; it will call for big sums of 
money, and thus make demands upon the people for the payment 
of more taxes with no prospect of an adequate return. It would be 
a move in the direction of public extravagance at a time when 
economy is sorely needed. 


Employees Becoming Capitalists 


S occasion has permitted, THE BaNKERs MaGaZIneE has advo- 
cated a wider ownership of the industries of the country by 
those employed in these industries. This is not looked on in 

the light of an industrial panacea, nor indeed as being free from 
very serious objections. It will not prove a panacea, for probably 
no plan could be devised which would give satisfaction to everybody. 
And it will bring some disappointment, for in dull times dividends 
will disappear, and there will be occasional failures with loss of the 
sums invested. 

But, allowing for all these disadvantages, the plan of partici- 
pation in ownership on the part of employees has much in its favor. 
In the first place, the employee puts on the same kind of shoe his 
employer has been wearing, and may find it not so devoid of pinch- 
ing as he had supposed. But against this negative side of the 
matter there is the positive advantage which ownership brings to 
the employee. He gains a more direct interest in his work, through 
the process of working, in part at least, for himself, and when the 
ownership of stock becomes large enough, the employees actually 
gain an important share in the management. 

It will perhaps surprise the readers of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
to learn that the largest stockholding interest of one of the largest 
financial institutions of the country is now in the hands of em- 
ployees. Reference is made to the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. The significant thing about this is that the company 
must have regarded this move as being of mutual benefit. 

While perhaps the banks have less reason than do the industrial 
concerns for taking their employees into partnership, it nevertheless 
tends to a better understanding for the banks to offer their em- 
ployees an opportunity of becoming shareholders in the institutions 
where they are employed. 

In the course of time, as employees gain a larger and larger 
share in the industries of the country, they will come to exercise a 
considerable degree of control, and this should go far toward remov- 
ing the present causes of misunderstanding between labor and 
capital. 
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The Foreign Trade Convention at 
Cleveland 


HE eighth annual foreign trade convention, which was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 4-7, was well attended considering the 
fact that owing to the present foreign trade situation there 

has been some diminution of interest in that subject. But the far- 
seeing manufacturer looks ahead of the existing depression to a 
time when our foreign trade will again be active. Perhaps there 
is more urgent necessity for keeping alive interest in foreign trade 
at this time than there was a few months ago when there was so 
much actually going on in this direction. 

Some of the newly-organized export houses have rushed in where 
the more experienced feared to tread and have paid the penalty for 
their intrepidity. Even the best of the export concerns are having a 
pretty hard time of it, and banks long experienced in foreign busi- 
ness find themselves in possession of bills which they must renew 
and can not collect. Still, exports and imports are going on and in 
a large volume. It will take a great deal of time for the European 
concerns indebted to our exporters to put themselves in position to 
pay up, but that most of them will do so ultimately can hardly be a 
matter of question. 

It was an encouraging feature at the Cleveland convention to 
note the interest which the banks of the country are continuously 
manifesting in building up our exchanges of products with other 
lands. A largely-attended meeting of one of the groups presided 
over by Frank O. Wetmore, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, discussed the topic “Banking Service in Foreign 
Trade,” and many interesting facts were brought out showing how 
the banks, even those of the interior, are equipping themselves to 
render the highest possible degree of service in promoting the 
foreign trade of their respective localities. 


& 


False and Harmful Economic Teaching 


PEAKING before the District of Columbia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington, Mr. Crissinger, the new Comptroller of 
the Currency, made the following statement, as reported by 

the Washington correspondent of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin”: 


“Unfortunately for us all, the law of supply and demand is as 
dead as a New England salted mackerel.” 
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Mr. Gompers had long ago assured us that this same law is no 
longer applicable to labor. 

To be fair to these two gentlemen it should be said that Mr. 
Crissinger meant that this law had been upset by combinations of 
various kinds, and that Mr. Gompers meant to say that labor should 
no longer be considered as a commodity whose value is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand, but that its status was to be fixed 
by enlightened and humane considerations. 

Although one may partially agree with both these statements, 
and fully recognize the elements of truth they contain, yet it can 
hardly be doubted that the beliefs founded upon them are the causes 
of widespread mischief. 

No doubt the combinations and “gentlemen’s agreements” of 
which Mr. Crissinger complained, do exist, and they also have an 
important effect, for the time being, in preventing the operation 
of the usual laws of supply and demand. But is not the working 
of such laws suspended temporarily rather than abolished alto- 
gether? Is it not probable, indeed, that the law of supply and 
demand still operates, though its workings may be obscured? 

Combinations may prove effectual in limiting the supply of 
certain articles, and may fix their price. But do they have a like 
control over the demand? We have seen what has been the effect 
of putting up the price of railway transportation: it curtailed the 
demand. And so with respect to clothing, furniture and many 
other commodities. Only theatre tickets, automobiles and summer 
furs seem to be in unlimited demand without much regard to price. 

No; those who engineer combinations can not have it both ways; 
they can not predicate maximum consumption and consequent 
large-scale production upon maximum prices. Is this theory 
merely? Study the present output of American manufacturing 
establishments in proportion to their capacity, and you have the 
answer. 

It is a part of the law of supply and demand that the effective 
demand for the bulk of commodities will have a direct relation to 
the ability of the consumer to buy; and such ability depends upon 
price. High prices are today limiting the demand, and so the old- 
time law is operating. 

And while on humanitarian grounds one would like to concede 
the correctness of Mr. Gompers’s view, that labor is exempt from 
the law of supply and demand, this can not be done with due regard 
for truth. Because labor is dependent for its reward upon the sale 
of its product at a profit. And if consumers can not be found, 
labor fails of its reward and of its employment. From three to 
five million men out of employment at the present time witness the 
truth of this statement. 

Some professor has recently announced his intention of demon- 
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strating the falsity of the law of gravitation. Should he attempt 
to do this by walking off the tower of the Woolworth Building, in 
the expectation of remaining suspended in the air, it might be well 
for the Broadway passers-by to keep out of the way while the 
demonstration is being made. They might otherwise receive a 
shock from the impact of a rapidly-falling body, in case the pro- 
fessor’s theory should not be sustained when put to the practical test. 

So with the law of supply and demand. It is likely to catch 
and to hold firmly in its grip laborers, manufacturers, merchants 
and comptrollers of the currency. 


The Sale of Investment Securities by: 
Banks 


S the necessity for broadening the country’s investment mar- 
ket grows greater, it is quite natural that the banks should 
be considered as the proper channel through which this wider 

distribution of securities may be effected. In order to find out how 
this matter is regarded by the banks themselves, THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE recently addressed a list of questions to a representative 
number of banks in various parts of the country, asking them 
whether they maintained departments for selling securities to the 
public, and also inquiring as to the effect which the sale of securities 
through the bank would have on deposits. A summary of the 
replies to this investigation appears on another page of this issue, 
and it is believed that it will be found of especial interest as repre- 
senting first-hand views on a subject at present of great practical 
importance. 

While the opinions of the bankers are naturally somewhat diver- 
gent, there is a substantial unanimity in the conclusions reached 
where banks have already undertaken this service to the effect that 
.both the banks and the public derive a benefit from it. 

Perhaps the main consideration which restrains the banks from 
undertaking the retail distribution of securities lies in the fear that 
they may make recommendations to their customers which the 
subsequent course of values will fail to justify. Even in the case 
of Liberty Bonds such a situation might have been encountered. 
Probably, though, reasonable people would not expect the impos- 
sible of the banks, but would only hold them to the exercise of a 
reasonable degree of skill combined with a conscientious statement 
of facts in regard to any securities which the banks might offer 
for sale. 

Where no bond or investment house exists, it would seem quite 
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natural for the person desiring to buy securities to go to his bank. 
If the banks should successfully engage in the retail distribution of 
securities this should greatly enlarge the investment market and 
give the bond and investment houses more work to do than they 
ever had before. Their expert services would be needed to make 
investigations of proposed issues and to be the buyers in the first 
instance. 

It is gratifying to learn that the banks are finding out by experi- 
ence that by selling securities to the public their deposits are not 
decreased but that, in the long run, the tendency is in the other 
direction. Careful investment means a growth of wealth, and in 
any community having a large number of successful investors the 
wealth, and consequently the bank deposits, will be increased. From 
the public and individual standpoint the broadening of the invest- 
ment market is greatly to be desired, for in this way would a larger 
and steadier volume of funds be assured for industries and public 
utilities, thus tending to keep business going and labor well em- 
ployed. The individual would find the careful investment of his 
earnings a great help in meeting his financial problems and in ren- 
dering his position in life more secure. Finally, but by no means of 
least importance, as the workers in industry through investment in 
the enterprises in which they are employed become part owners of 
them they will gradually acquire that enlarged share of profits and 
of control which should go far in helping to reconcile the present 
unfortunate hostility which prevails in the relations between capital 
and labor. 


UE 
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HE life is more than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment. It is of minor importance who holds the wealth of 
the Nation if the hearts of all its people beat with true his- 
toric American throb. The clothes may mark but the clothes 
can not make the gentleman. The economic rehabilitation of 
the ancient faith which upheld the ragged Continentals, 
emerged in pristine glory from the throes of civil war, and 
hurled its smiling and undaunted face against the grim 
engines of tyranny, upon the fields of France, is a far 
greater work.—E.2-Vice-President Marshall. 
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CHARLES EDWIN MITCHELL 
President The National City Bank, New York 


R. MITCHELL, who was recently elected president of the 
National City Bank, was born in Chelsea. Mass., in 1877. 
He was graduated from Amherst College in 1899 and entered 


the employ of the Western Electric Company in Chicago 


where he became assistant to the president and assistant man- 
ager, having under his direct supervision the purchasing and 
sales department in the West, after a few years service. In 
1906 he resigned to become assistant to the president of The 
Trust Company of America in New York, and in 1911 he estab- 
lished the investment banking firm of C. E. Mitchell & Com- 
pany, which was liquidated when he accepted the presidency of 
the National City Company, which he held previous to his re- 
cent chang-. 
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ALVIN W. KRECH 
President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


M® KRECH was born in Hannibal, Missouri, in 1858. After 

completing his education he entered the flour-milling 
business, and later became a railroad contractor. He was con- 
nected with the Union Pacific Railroad for a year previous to 
joining the Mercantile Trust Company of New York in 1894. 
In 1903 he became connected with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York of which he is now president. He is also 
president of the Equitable Safe Deposit Company and a 
director of several railroads and other corporations. 
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Should Banks Sell Investment Securities? 


A Consensus of Banking Opinion on the Advantages of this 
Type of Business 


S the selling of investment securities 

a proper function for a commercial 

bank? Granting that it is proper, 

is it also profitable for banks to under- 

take this class of business? In an 

endeavor to find out what the banks 

themselves think of these questions, THE 

Bankers MAGazineE has sent out a ques- 

tionnaire to all parts of the country 
asking the following questions: 


1. Does your bank buy investment 
securities for the account of customers 
and depositors? For example, if De- 
positor B wanted to buy ten shares of 
U. S. Steel Preferred, would your bank 
negotiate the purchase? 

2. Does your bank have a regular 
department for transactions of this sort 
such as a bond department? 

8. Does your bank take any active 
steps in encouraging the purchase of 
investment securities by the people of 
your community? 

4. Is it your opinion that it is proper 
and fitting for banks to act as distribu- 
tors of high-grade securities? 

5. What effect would the sale of se- 
curities through your bank have on 
your deposits? 


BUYING SECURITIES FOR CUSTOMERS 


To the first question the great ma- 
jority of banks replied in the affirmative. 
In only a very few cases did banks 
report that they would not undertake a 
transaction of this sort when especially 
requested. Many banks, however, re- 
ported that they only bought securities 
for customers when requested and made 
no point of this service and did not en- 
courage their customers to buy. Others 
said that they did this gladly for cus- 
tomers and without charge. Some banks 
charge a small commission. A number 
of banks made a point of the fact that 
they assumed no responsibility in this 
type of business and made no recom- 
mendations. One banker writes: 


920 


“We will execute the orders of our 
customers for any stocks that they may 
desire to purchase and, when funds are 
easy, will loan them money to assist in 
their payment. Naturally, we inquire 
into their proposed purchases and if we 
know anything prejudicial to the pro- 
posed investment will use our influence 
to dissuade them from purchasing.” 


Another banker writes: 


“We will negotiate for anything that 
the applicant wants. If the security is 
unknown to us, or if we have no infor- 
mation about it, we procure the infor- 
mation voluntarily. If the security does 
not possess the elements of safety we 
strongly advise against it, giving our 
reasons. If the applicant buys it 
despite our warning we leave it to ex- 
perience to make him a wiser person.” 


A Western bank writes: 


“We make a practice of buying invest- 
ment securities for our own account for 
re-sale to our investors and are always 
glad to order any stocks they care to 
purchase.” 


A bank in Indiana writes: 


“We never have been called on to 
purchase this class of securities but we 
see no reason why we should not.” 


Another bank writes: 


“We are pleased to do so when re- 
quested but do not advertise the same 
because if things go wrong we might be 
reminded, ‘You let me do it.’ ” 


A large Chicago bank writes that this 
type of business is handled by the bank’s 
special securities department and that 
the business is large enough to require 
the services of twenty-three persons. 

An Ohio bank writes: 


“As a matter of service we handle a 
considerable amount of such business. 
We do not of course attempt to make a 
profit but carry it as an adjunct to our 
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regular investment business. The great 
majority of such trading is done through 
brokers.” 


A Southern bank reports that it buys 
bonds for customers but no stocks. 

A Montana bank says, “Not only 
that, but we would arrange monthly 
payments for the customer.” 

A study of the replies to this first 
question would seem to indicate that 
most banks will purchase securities for 
a customer’s account when so requested, 
but as a general rule they decline all 
responsibility as to the wisdom of the 
investment. This function, in most 
banks, seems to be merely passive. 
Very few banks go out of their way to 
take this sort of business and only do so 
as a special service to customers. 


THE SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


About half of the banks that re- 
sponded to the questionnaire reported 
that they maintained regular bond or 
security departments to handle invest- 
ment business of all kinds. Some of 
the smaller banks found it impracticable 
to have regular departments but re- 
ported that this type of business was 
handled for customers by the bank’s 
executives and the accounts kept by the 
regular bookkeeping department. A 
number of banks that did not at present 
have special departments reported that 
they were about to organize them. 
Some banks reported that they had 
special departments but confined their 
activities entirely to high-grade bonds. 

A New York bank writes: 

“A regular bond department is main- 
tained and every facility for the pur- 
chase and sale of bonds and stocks is 
placed at the disposal of correspondents 
and customers.” 


A bank in a Western city writes: 


“We have a bond department which 
sold $17,000,000 worth of municipal 
bonds, corporation bonds and _short- 
term notes in 1920. The department 
has a personnel of about twenty-two at 
present and has had a steady growth 
for years.” 

A Chicago bank reports that it has 


had a bond department in operation for 
over thirty years. 

Another bank in Chicago says, “Ex- 
cept in the matter of special orders, we 
sell nothing we do not own outright. 
The idea is that if it is not good enough 
for us, it isn’t good enough for our 
customers.” 

An Ohio bank writes, “We try to give 
advice to customers in much the same 
manner as any well-equipped bond 
house.” 

A Western bank writes, “We sell 
chiefly farm mortgages made in our 
vicinity or certificates based on mort- 


gages.” 
ENCOURAGING INVESTMENTS 


Only about half of the reporting 
banks stated that they took any active 
steps towards encouraging investments 
by the people of their community. The 
rest of the banks take a passive attitude 
and only undertake to give advice on 
investments when especially requested. 

Methods of encouraging investments 
vary from the occasional advertising of 
the bank’s willingness to make purchases 
for customers to a very active selling 
campaign involving advertising, per- 
sonal salesmanship, and direct-by-mail 
literature. Some banks have a thor- 
oughly organized department with 
trained salesmen constantly calling on 
prospects. Others confine their efforts 
to circularizing a mailing list. 

Following are some of the more inter- 
esting replies to this question: 


“We have a very complete equipment 
and are constantly mailing thousands of 
circular letters offering various classes 
of securities, after thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation.” 

“Yes, we do and we think it is much 
better for a bank to have facilities for 
making investments for its customers 
than for the public to depend upon 
irresponsible concerns.” 

“We encourage by advertising and 
personal contact the purchase of ap- 
proved securities by our customers, 
especially those who have their ‘first 
thousand’ in the savings department.” 

“Yes, by advertising and suggestions 
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to savings depositors with substantial 
balances that even amounts over what 
should be kept on hand for emergencies 
be transferred from savings to bonds of 
higher yield.” 

“We encourage investments by gen- 
eral advertising that we have a ‘bond 
department’ and inviting our customers 
to take advantage of its facilities.” 

“We encourage all of our bank pat- 
rons to purchase investment securities 
and we consider it a proper and fitting 
service to our customers and to our 
community.” 

“We encourage the public to make all 
of its investments through us.” 

“The bulk of our advertising for the 
past two years has been of an educa- 
tional investment nature.” 

“We advise through our advertising 
mediums that our officers are always 
ready and willing to offer their services 
and advice in this connection.” 

“We advise our customers to invest 
in conservative bonds as a means of 
helping the business of the country and 
getting a better rate of interest than we 
can nay them on accounts.” 

“We are trying to educate people 
through advertising that they purchase 
all their investment securities through 
this bank.” 

“We advertise to obtain information 
about securities, and for that purpose 
have subscribed to Moody’s and one or 
two analytical companies.” 

“Our partial payment plan is popu- 
lar.” 

“We recommend that people save 
money so that they can buy good in- 
vestments.” 

“Before this state had a ‘blue sky 
law’ it was so infested with crooks, dis- 
honest stock-jobbers and fly-by-night 
air-castle schemes that nearly everyone 
who had money and could invest became 
known. It then became a matter of 
competing with such gentry by offering 
recommended securities, thereby giving 
the public an honest ‘run for their 
money. It is for this reason that 
bankers should sell good securities, and 
when they do they are really great 
public benefactors.” 

“We advertise those securities which 
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we consider especially attractive. We 
have six salesmen in our city and one 
on the road. We also publish a house- 
organ, which we distribute once a month 
to all investors and prospects on our 
lists.”” 

“We spend $6000 a year on adver- 
tising.”’ 

“Yes. If we do not sell high-grade 
securities, blue sky stuff will be offered. 
We. believe we should protect the in- 
vesting public in this way.” 

“We mail bond offerings to a se- 
lected list.” 

“We make every effort to push this 
business and have built up a wide dis- 
tribution.” 

“We encourage investment in high- 
grade securities in our community, and 
throughout the State of Florida, through 
newspaper and direct solicitation.” 

“We make investments an active fea- 
ture of our advertising.” 


IS THE DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITIES A 
PROPER BANKING FUNCTION? 


The great majority of the banks an- 
swered the fourth question in the affirm- 
ative. Only a very few banks consider 
that it is not proper and fitting for 
banks to sell investment securities. One 
of these objecting banks says: 

“We believe that there is danger in 
advising customers to buy securities, be- 
cause if the market drops the bank is in 
danger of losing the good will of many 
who took the bank’s advice and bought.” 

Another bank has the following simi- 
lar objection: 

“TI doubt the wisdom of so doing as 
the greatest indoor sport of to-day is to 
blame the other fellow when things go 
wrong.” 

Some others objected to commercial 
banks undertaking this class of business 
but thought that it was all right for a 
trust company. Others objected to it 
only in national banks. 

Among the affirmative replies the fol- 
lowing are of special interest: 

“Yes, we consider it the duty of a 
modern banking institution.” 

“It is proper to distribute bonds, for 
in so doing the money of people who 
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could not be reached otherwise is 
brought out.” 

“Yes. When a bank has a suitable 
organization whose officers are properly 
informed and when only high-class se- 
curities are handled.” 

“It is most fitting that a bank should 
act as a distributor of high grade securi- 
ties, as this is a great field of service to 
persons experienced or inexperienced in 
obtaining desirable investments.” 

“It is our experience that we save 
much money for depositors by keeping 
their investments in safe channels.” 

“We feel that the failure which many 
investors have made in the past is due 
to the fact that they have purchased in- 
vestments from salesmen instead of 
from their banks. If their banks had 
had high-grade securities at current 
rates, every community would have been 
better off.” 

“It has gotten to a point where it is 
not a matter of choice whether the banks 
shall distribute securities, but on account 
of the Liberty Loans, more or less of 
a bond business has been forced on the 
banks. As a result of the wide distribu- 
tion of Liberty Bonds, it is only natural 
that the purchasers when again in the 
market would go to their banks for fur- 
ther investments.” 

“Yes. There is here an opportunity 
for many small country banks to de- 
velop a profitable bond business.” 

“We believe that banks are one of the 
best mediums for the distribution of 
high-grade securities.” 

“Absolutely, because in the end it will 
make the United States ‘safe for Un- 
trained and Uninformed Investors.’ ” 

“Banks should be the leaders in dis- 
tributing high-grade securities.” 

“Banks should interest themselves in 
local underwriting.” 

“Absolutely, not only that it may 
serve its clients in the way of friendly 
counsel but that it may have something 
of a line on the character of the invest- 
ments, and the business acumen of their 
customers, especially as to their borrow- 
ing responsibility.” 

“We see no objection, providing that 
there is an officer sufficiently qualified 
to consider with good discretion the 
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special needs and conditions of the in- 
vestor, and who will consider the in- 
vestor’s interest before that of the 
bank.” 

“We think it entirely within the prov- 
ince of the banks to do this, provided 
they have a proper department and 
other necessary machinery for handling 
the detailed transactions.” 

“In so far as they do not enter the 
field against reputable brokers.” 

“It seems to us banks are rendering 
a distinct service when they provide fa- 
cilities for clients to make their invest- 
ments through them, as it insures the 
offering of investments of only the high- 
est type.” 

“Certainly. Why leave the door open 
to the ‘fly-by-nighter?’ It is largely 
our fault that people are so gullible.” 

“We can see no reason why banks 
should not engage in this entirely legiti- 
mate and constructive business.” 

“Not only proper and fitting but ab- 
solutely necessary. BUT, banks in my 
opinion should not lend their influence 
and authority to promotion of stock, 
bonds and securities. That is a broker’s 
legitimate field. In this bank we rec- 
ommend investments only in such bonds 
as we can buy ourselves.” 

“A few years from now nearly every 
bank will be handling securities as a 
matter of course. Those early in the 
field will have a tremendous permanent 
advantage, and I believe there is no mat- 
ter of policy more worthy of considera- 
tion to-day by the officers and directors 
of country banks than that of handling 
the investment banking requirements of 
their community as well as its commer- 
cial needs.” 

“We believe that the banks of the 
country by failing to provide safe in- 
vestments are largely responsible for 
the ease with which a tremendous vol- 
ume of worthless securities are permit- 
ted each year to be sold. Giving these 
same people conservative bonds at the 
attractive rates now prevailing would 
improve the position of the customer as 
also that of the bank and being mutu- 
ally profitable would tend toward per- 
manent and larger business.” 

“Yes, and the banker who does not 
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do so to-day is missing a great oppor- 
tunity for rendering a real service to 
the community in which he lives which 
is incidentally remunerative to his 
bank.” 

“The writer was for about fourteen 
years a uational bank examiner, and 
it is his personal opinion that a commer- 
cial bank should, by all means, keep it- 
self posted as to desirable and safe in- 
vestments, and give its customers the 
benefit of such advice when indicated.” 

“Yes, but not to be sponsors of issues 
unless regularly underwritten and spe- 
cially investigated by the bank.” 

“It is my feeling that in large centers 
where investment houses are well estab- 
lished and equipped to give investment 
service in a large way, it is not essen- 
tial, from the public standpoint, that 
securities be handled by banks and trust 
companies, and it is probable that so far 
as actual costs to the public are con- 
cerned, better service can be obtained 
by actual investment houses which have 
their exchange connections and are ac- 
tively engaged in the one particular 
work of buying and selling securities. 
On the other hand, in the smaller com- 
munities, where the facilities of substan- 
tial investment houses are not available, 
it seems that from the standpoint of 
the public, the purchase and sale of in- 
vestments by banking institutions is a 
very good thing, and there would seem 
to me to be a field for real service in 
the distribution of high-grade securities 
by banks and trust companies thus lo- 
cated.” 

“We agree that the banks should take 
a more active part in the marketing of 
high-grade securities in our respective 
communities.” 

“Would prevent all wildcat scheming 
if banks took an active interest.” 

“Yes, but we encourage our investors 
to purchase, as far as possible, our home 
securities, because this immediate vicin- 
ity is always short in cash and the banks 
are nearly always on the borrowing 
list.” 

“Entirely ‘so. However, there are 
times when it is not advisable to en- 
courage the purchase of ‘outside’ paper. 
For instance, at the present time agri- 


cultural sections are in need of financial 
assistance and it would hardly be con- 
sistent to recommend the purchase of 
commercial paper or other securities.” 


EFFECT ON DEPOSITS 


In answer to the fifth question, only 
a small proportion of the reporting 
banks stated that the selling of securi- 
ties would tend actually to decrease de- 
posits. And in most of these cases, this 
was an opinion based on guesswork and 
not on actual experience. Banks that 
had actually had experience in the sell- 
ing of securities reported either that this 
resulted in no change in their deposit 
status or else that the tendency was to 
increase deposits. Many of the banks 
seemed to feel that their depositors were 
going to make a certain number of in- 
vestments anyhow and that the bank 
might as well handle this business as 
someone else. Others reported that this 
additional service attracted many ac- 
counts to the bank that might not other- 
wise have been secured. A good many 
banks take the broad-minded attitude 
that the more they encourage sound in- 
vestment in their community the better 
it will be for the banks in the long run, 
because investment tends to increase the 
available capital of the community and 
thus increase the volume of business to 
be transacted. Following are some of 
the more interesting replies: 


“Encourages saving for future invest- 
ment which offsets withdrawals for im- 
mediate investment.” 

“By reason of its being an enlarged 
service, should be a factor contributing 
to the increase of the number of deposi- 
tors, and hence the aggregate amount 
of deposits.” 

“Temporarily to decrease—eventu- 
ally to build up.” 

“It has increased deposits and 
brought in new clients.” 

“Believe that it benefits deposits. 
Savings department can act as a feeder 
for the bond department. Someone will 
sell our patrons bonds and stocks, so 
why not our own institutions, thus mak- 
ing friends and often preventing the 
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putting over of fraudulent schemes and 
rendering a real service.” 

“We believe that it helps deposits. 
We repeatedly send investment litera- 
ture to savings depositors with large ac- 
counts.” 

“Increases our deposits. When a 
new investor receives interest he real- 
izes that it pays to save. We watch 
every large account and encourage funds 
for investment, resulting in more sav- 
ing by the investment public.” 

“A community of good investors 
builds a better community and we will 
profit by it in the end.” 

“Notwithstanding the fact that 
money is being constantly withdrawn 
from our interest department to buy se- 
curities through our bond department, 
the number of accounts in our interest 
department and its total deposits con- 
tinue to increase.” 

“As tested by the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns it temporarily stopped their 
growth but it inculeated thrift and now 
our deposits are rapidly growing as the 
reflex result.” 

“We find that this service has brought 
us a number of new accounts.” 

“In the long run it will have the 
effect of increasing deposits, as more 
people will be desirous of saving up to 
a point of $500 or $1,000 for the pur- 
pose of investing at higher rates.” 

“Evidently for the best, as 1920 
shows an increase of twenty-one per 
cent. in savings deposits in our bank.” 

“The more securities a bank sells its 
customers, the more they appreciate 
their bank and the more money they will 
deposit and encourage their friends to 
deposit.” 

“By encouraging the public to con- 
centrate all of its financial business here 
we feel that it helps deposits.” 

“We have not noticed that the sale of 
securities by this company has in any 
way affected the deposits of our bank. 
We do not make a practice of soliciting 
savings accounts, but when a depositor 
withdraws funds, and we believe it is 
for investment purposes, we do not hesi- 
tate to call his attention to the offerings 
of our bond department.” 


“It has been the writer’s experience, 
which covers a number of years in the 
bond business, that the selling of securi- 
ties through a bank has a decided tend- 
ency to increase that bank’s deposits by 
bringing new people into the bank and 
through the general advertising which is 
always necessary in a bond depart- 
ment.” 

“We have maintained a bond depart- 
ment for years and our deposits have 
shown a continuous growth.” 

“Contrary to expectations, it 
stimulated our savings.” 

“It is a fact that in the savings de- 
partments of banks there are many who, 
after accumulating a certain sum look 
about for investments, and if we do not 
sell them bonds from our bond depart- 
ment, they will purchase elsewhere or 
make personal loans. In either case the 
deposit leaves the bank but we directly 
gain some benefit and still have a pro- 
prietary interest in the deposits after 
having sold them some securities.” 

“Unquestionably it would tend to 
lower deposits, but if the bank itself 
did not sell its clients they would buy 
their securities through outside sources 
with a resultant loss of commission to 
the bank itself.” 

“It reduces them and bank should 
make a profit on sale of securities to 
offset this.” 

“Probably would reduce deposits to 
some extent if an active campaign were 
instituted.” 


has 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A careful study of the returns from 
this questionnaire would seem to indicate 
that while there are many banks that do 
not make any effort to sell investment 
securities, there is no serious objection 
to this type of business and that the 
banks that have had experience with it 
find that the business is profitable and 
in every way beneficial. 

It is evident that there is a larger 
field for the building up of business of 
this sort in the smaller communities that 
are not now served by reliable invest- 
ment houses. The larger cities are well 
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supplied with the latter and there is not 
so much need for banks engaging in this 
business and when they do so they have 
to meet a strenuous competition. 

It seems not without the bounds of 
possibility that there will come a day 
when banks in every community will act 
as retailers of securities in the same 
way that the local grocer retails gro- 
ceries. In this way big reliable issuez 
that are put out by the large investment 
houses will find a much wider distribv- 
tion direct to the people without the 
slow process by which securities some- 


times work their way into the hands of 
the ultimate investor. 

By reason of the confidence that the 
bank enjoys in every community, it 
should be possible for it to attract cap- 
ital that cannot be reached through any 
other means, and also to deflect it from 
being wasted in wildcat schemes which 
too often find their readiest field in ru- 
ral communities. 

Banks everywhere are studying the 
possibilities of this type of business and 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it is growing in popularity. 


my 


The Bank Credit Investigator* 
By Russell F. Prudden 


(This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Prudden covering this important sub- 
ject.—Tue Eprror.) 


HE functions of a bank’s credit 
department and the qualifica- 
tions of the investigator were 

discussed in last month’s article, and at 
this time some idea of the organization 
of the credit department and _ the 
mechanical side of the work may be of 
interest as well of importance. Need- 
less to say the person who is about to 
take up this work will not be concerned 
with the formation of such an organiza- 
tion, but will have to know, nevertheless, 
just how the workings of this depart- 
ment are co-related and how the con- 
trol of possibly thousands of accounts, 
representing many millions of dollars, 
is brought about. For purposes of 
illustration we shall therefore take into 
consideration the organization of a large 
credit department such as may be found 
in many of the banks of our larger 
cities. Such an organization will, of 
course, be entirely too elaborate for the 
smaller bank, but may be cut down pro- 
portionally and the more specialized 
duties handled by one or more people as 
the case may be. 


The control of a bank’s credit de- 
partment, should we go to the primary 
source lies of course, with the presi- 
dent. While the duties of this officer 
are necessarily of an executive nature, 
and pertain to all departments of the 
bank, it is very seldom that a large loan 
is made or an important credit decided 
upon, without his knowledge and sanc- 
tion. He may not go into the matter 
in great detail as do the junior officers 
and may very largely take their recom- 
mendations, but as he is primarily re- 
sponsible for the successful manage- 
ment of the institution, his approval or 
disapproval is therefore essential. Im- 
portant credit matters are often not 
only discussed by the various officers 
and the president, but in many cases 
are brought to the attention of the direc- 
tors at their weekly meeting. The 
directors are usually men of prominence 
in their particular lines of endeavor 
and in many cases have a close per- 
sonal knowledge of the corporation or 
firm to whom the extension of a large 
amount of credit may be extended. 
Should the majority of the directors 
disapprove of the loan under consider- 


*The contents of this article are fully covered by 
copyright. 
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ation, it is quite evident that it would 
not be made, regardless of the presi- 
dent’s view or those of any of the other 
officers. 

The great majority of credit matters 
are, however, passed upon by the one 
or more vice-presidents in charge of this 
work. In many banks we find that this 
work is divided either alphabetically, 
according to sections of the country, 
or according to the type of business 
under consideration. The advantages 
and disadvantages of these classifica- 


is actively in charge of the credit de- 
partment, but in most instances, espe- 
cially among the larger banks, the 
department is under the control of a 
credit manager. The duties pertaining 
to such a position are many and the 
person so engaged must have marked 
executive ability, must be able to organ- 
ize the work in an efficient manner, 
employ the proper assistants, and 
co-operate with the credit departments 
of other institutions. He must also be 
capable of mastering infinite details, 
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tions will be discussed later, and in any 
case, the vice-presidents interview cus- 
tomers with whom they discuss present 
day conditions and after a thorough 
review of the situation, establish lines 
of credit or decide upon a specific loan. 


DUTIES OF CREDIT MANAGER 


Next in line after the credit vice- 
presidents, come certain assistant vice- 
presidents and assistant cashiers who 
are also engaged in credit work. The 
duties of these officers are very similar 
to those of their superiors, the principal 
difference being that smaller and less 
important accounts are handled and 
more detailed work devolves upon these 
men. In some cases an assistant cashier 


have a broad knowledge of the bank’s 
customers, and be able intelligently to 
pass upon numerous credit letters to 
the bank’s many correspondents and 
clients. As the personnel of many 
credit departments ranges from fifty to 
one hundred or more people, and as the 
duties of the manager are very exact- 
ing, it can be seen that only a man of 
ability and experience can fill this posi- 
tion. Most credit managers have, as a 
right hand man, an assistant who is in 
still further touch with the workings 
of the department and is personally 
responsible for the efficiency of the 
various sections into which the work is 
separated. These sections are known 
as the investigating, filing, analysis and 
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stenographic, and the work of each is 
very closely related, and only by friend- 
ly co-operation can success be attained. 


DIVISIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CREDIT 


WORK 


To facilitate further the daily output 
of the credit department, whether it be 
the revising of the bank’s own accounts 
or the compiling of information for 
clients, the work is usually sub-divided 
and the same classifications which were 
mentioned in connection with the 
duties of a bank’s vice-presidents are 
applicable to the work of the credit 
department. In the case of the smaller 
banks it is usually found that there is 
no need for a classification of the work, 
and there is no particular divisional 
responsibility pertaining to credit mat- 
ters, except of an alphabetical nature. 
This method is, in fact, followed by 
some of the larger banks but little els 
can be said in its favor aside from the 
fact that it is an expedient by which: 
the work can be easily distributed. 

Where the classification or distribu- 
tion of credit work is handled according 
to territory which may cover either one 
or more states or a Federal Reserve 
District, we find that all matters per- 
taining to such territory are cared for 
by certain specified officers and mem- 
bers of the credit department. The 
advantages of this form of divisional 
responsibility are quite pronounced and 
it is very evident that the persons thus 
assigned to the work of a particular 
territory have a better knowledge of the 
prevailing conditions in that locality 
and the needs of such clients than were 
they endeavoring to keep in touch with 
conditions in all sections of the coun- 
try. They become very familiar with 
the accounts so located, and they are 
also able to keep well in touch with the 
general conditions prevailing in that 
particular part of the United States. 
Local newspapers and magazines are 
followed and by this method the bank 
is able to know at all times just what 
the real condition is in nearly every 
place in the country. In view of this 
intimate knowledge of prevailing con- 
ditions, it is felt that such men can far 
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better size up a credit risk than if their 
knowledge were more general. 

Other bankers, however, contend 
that greater success and more efficiency 
can be attained by confining one’s efforts 
to a particular line of business, such as 
the woolen, silk, importing and export- 
ing, motor or iron and steel industry, 
and feel that persons trained along 
such lines are well fitted to understand 
conditions peculiar to these particular 
industries and can thus pass upon 
credits in a more intelligent manner. 
Bankers who favor this method of divi- 
sional responsibility argue that a de- 
tailed knowledge of prevailing condi- 
tions in a certain territory is not as 
valuable as a highly specialized knowl- 
edge of a particular industry. In other 
words, it is claimed that anyone in 
touch with the times knows that condi- 
tions in the South are very unfavorable 
and that all business in that locality is 
more or less affected, while few persons 
on the other hand, have a thorough 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
cotton crop is financed. It would 
therefore seem that this system of credit 
work classification would prove to be 
an ideal arrangement, especially as it 
would afford an opportunity to attain a 
more highly specialized knowledge of 
the accounts under one’s control than 
could otherwise be the case. Either of 
the methods outlined are, of course, only 
applicable to the larger banks and 
could not be adopted to any advantage 
by smaller banks where officers and cus- 
tomers are less numerous. 

Returning again to the organization 
of the credit department, we find that 
the manager and his assistant are 
usually aided by a number of division 
heads. The men holding such positions 
have, of course, had considerable inves- 
tigating training and are in full charge 
of all investigating and revision work 
pertaining to their division. The duties 
of these men are much the same, 
whether the alphabetical, territorial or 
industry scheme of responsibility be 
followed, and include the assignment of 
work to the investigators, the inspec- 
tion of investigations and statement 
analysis, the answering of verbal and 
mail inquiries and the full analysis of 
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credit risks for the loaning officers. 
The nature of these duties is necessarily 
very exacting and requires considerable 
experience and ability. 


HANDLING THE DAILY MAIL 


As the credit department of a large 
bank receives a great number of inquir- 
ies each day, it is quite necessary that 
the work of handling these letters be 
arranged in a systematic manner. The 
letters which are received each day are 
therefore immediately divided into 
groups, according to the organization 
of the department, and are there hand- 
ed to the various division heads. Nota- 
tions regarding these letters as to 
name, date of receipt and reply. are 
made on a special form prepared for 
that purpose. In case it is found that 
there is sufficient information already 
on hand to answer a letter, the reply 
can be sent out on the same day that 
the letter is received. In some cases, 
however, the bank may have little or 
no information of value and in such 
instances the letter must be acknowl- 
edged and the name turned over by the 
division head to the investigator who 
will make the necessary investigation. 

The investigator is usually furnished 
with a printed form filled in to outline 
the purpose and scope of the investiga- 
tion, and in the case of the less experi- 
enced investigators rather full direc- 
tion can thus be set forth as to how 
to proceed. Arfinvestigation may con- 
sume a few hours or one or more days 
depending on the nature of the name 
and the experience of the investigator, 
but when finished, it is turned over to 
the division head for inspection. A 
letter of reply to the inquirer is there- 
upon prepared by the division head, the 
investigator, or in smaller banks by the 
official to whom the letter is addressed. 
Should any of the letters received in 
the daily mail require particular atten- 
lion, they are placed where they will 
have first consideration. By the sys- 
tem as outlined, a thorough check is 
maintained, and every division head 
\nows at all times how many inquiries 
wre unanswered and the number of in- 
\estigations which are pending. These 
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men familiarize themselves with the 
situation constantly, and in the case of 
special matters it is their duty to so 
adjust the work that the investigator's 
time is effectively utilized. If some 
‘such method were not followed, and 
the mail were answered in the ordinary 
way, it would be possible for a special 
matter to go unnoticed for several 
hours. The matter of handling the re- 
visions of a bank’s own customers is 
more of a routine nature and is carried 
on regularly by certain investigators 
who are little affected by the daily in- 
quiries which so often.need special at- 
tention. 

All credit investigators, whether they 
report directly to a chief investigator, 
the assistant credit manager, or to the 
division head as the case may be, work 
hand in hand with the division men and 
likewise the duties of the analysis and 
stenographic sections are closely re- 
lated. The duties of the latter are self- 
evident although it might be mentioned 
that the dictaphone has come to play 
an important part in many large credit 
departments, especially in the transcrib- 
ing of the investigators’ interviews 
which are often quite lengthy. As the 
work of the statement analysis section 
will be explained at some length in a 
subsequent article, we shall not go into 
detail at this time. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FILING 


A most important part of credit work, 
however, is that of filing, and while 
the filing section of any organization 
or department is not in itself particu- 
larly interesting, its importance is not 


to be overlooked. No credit depart- 
ment is complete or possible without a 
good filing system and in fact it might 
be stated that there could be no real 
credit department without the files. As 
soon as the filing system gets out of 
order the work of the department lags 
and becomes inefficient. If the neces- 
sary folder can not be had when needed, 
time is lost, and if such a case be mul- 
tiplied many times in a day the depart- 
ment’s operations soon come to a 
standstill. 

When a young man begins bank 
credit work he usually enters the filing 
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department and if the right method is 
followed he remains there for some 
time. The amount of valuable informa- 
tion which can be acquired from hand- 
ling, sorting or making up credit fold- 
ers is very great. This work may seem 
routine at first and quite uninteresting, 
but for the person who really wishes 
to learn credit work there is no better 
way to get a firm footing. Several bank 
credit managers and officials of promi- 
nence at this time were fortunate 
enough when starting their banking 
work to be placed in the credit filing 
department of their institution, and they 
no doubt owe their success quite largely 
to that very fact. 

As everyone with any kind of bus- 
iness experience is somewhat familiar 
with the various kinds of filing systems, 
it will not be necessary to go into much 
detail. Suffice it to say, the files most 
adapted to and commonly used by bank 
credit departments are the high-grade 
steel filing cabinets, built in sections 
containing three or four sliding drawers. 
These drawers are adapted to the reg- 


ular letter sized folders and hold from 
fifty to one hundred depending upon 
the bulk of the folders. 

There are probably no two bank 
credit departments having exactly the 
same kind of filing system, each bank 
adopting a system best adapted to its 
own needs. The ability to locate a 
folder quickly when needed is the prime 
essential, and no matter how good a 
system is regarded as being, it is not 
satisfactory unless such is the case. 
Nothing is more annoying or exasperat 
ing than for an officer or the credit man 
ager to call for a certain folder, in 
order to talk with a client or to answer 
an inquiry, and to learn that the folder 
cannot be found. The time of one or 
two people for several hours is some- 
times consumed in trying to locate the 
missing article, and when found it may 
be no longer needed for the particular 
occasion. In order to obviate any such 
difficulty, it is, of course, necessary that 
a slip, bearing the person’s name desir- 
ing a folder, be put in its place at the 
time of removal from the files. The 
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date should also be included as well as 
the name of the folder. This system 
will not give the desired result, how- 
ever, unless adhered to very strictly. 
An annoying habit of one officer or in- 
vestigator passing a folder from one to 
another, without first returning it to the 
files or at least without having the name 
on the slip changed, is often the great- 
est cause for delays in locating folders. 
Some managers do not feel willing to 
call the officers to account for such 
actions and consequently inquiries from 
other banks, either by personal call or 
by telephone, may sometimes go unan- 
swered for hours, or for days in the 
case of the larger banks. 


In order to obviate this difficulty some. 


banks have adopted a system of trans- 
fer slips and this has been found 
especially useful in the case of officers 
or those who are located at some dis- 
tance from the credit department. By 
this system, should an officer have a 
folder which he wishes to transfer he 
makes out a new slip covering the facts 
and immediately despatches this to the 


credit department where it is placed on 
file in place of the original one. When 
this method is adhered to closely the 
credit department has little difficulty in 
keeping track of its countless folders 
and the problem of missing folders is 


reduced to a minimum. Another safe- 
guard which has proven quite beneficial 
is that of having someone make a list 
of all folders found on each officer’s 
desk every morning. Should a loss be 
reported later in the day the missing 
folder can then be traced quite easily. 
SOME FILING 


SYSTEMS NOW IN USE 


No attempt will be made to outline 
an ideal filing system as such systems 
usually prove satisfactory in theory but 
not in practice. As stated before, the 
filing system must be fitted to the bank 
and not the bank to the system, and 
depends largely on the size and type 
of business handled. For this reason 
a somewhat brief description of various 
systems in use in a few of the larger 
New York City banks will be given. 

The first one is that of a large trust 
company having over forty thousand 
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folders in its credit department. This 
system has three main divisions, the first 
containing only the expansjon press- 
board folders and covering active names 
of three kinds—first, deposit and loan 
accounts; secondly, commercial paper 
or bills purchased names; and lastly, 
active names in other departments al- 
though not regular accounts. All of 
these folders are filed together alpha- 
betically in the allotted section of the 
files but the different types of names 
can be instantly told by the color of the 
index tab on the folder. Folders of the 
first type have blue tabs, the second 
type yellow tabs, and the third white. 

The second division of this system 
contains press-board folders covering all 
banking correspondents. These fold- 
ers are arranged geographically by city, 
and the index tabs are also blue. 

The third division comprises inactive 
folders which are of the plain manila 
type and cover miscellaneous names and 
investigations of all kinds, made largely 
for the bank’s customers. These fold- 
ers have a white tab and are filed 
alphabetically. 

All three divisions of this system of 
filing are governed by an alphabetical 
card index so that in case it is not 
known, one can immediately learn in 
which division a folder may be found. 
This index also acts as a check on the 
files and gives definite information as 
to whether or not there is a folder on 
the name in question. An excellent 
supplement to this index would be a 
trade index whereby all names in a cer- 
tain trade or business would be grouped 
together. Such an index is especially 
valuable when, due to conditions, it 
becomes necessary to revise all names in 
a particular line. 

The second system to be outlined is 
that in use in one of the largest na- 
tional banks, whose credit files contain 
nearly one hundred thousand folders. 
Here we find four main divisions. The 
first includes all of the bank’s commer- 
cial accounts and the folders have index 
tabs of a certain color and are filed 
alphabetically. There is no card index 
of these names, but one would be desir- 
able. In fact, an up-to-date card index 
with frequent cross references is a time 
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saver not to be ignored by even the 
smaller credit departments. 

The next division of this system con- 
tains commercial non-accounts, the 
large press-board folders or the cheaper 
manila ones being used as the case may 
require. It is in this division that the 
bank’s great collection of information 
on miscellaneous names arising from 
inquiries is filed. These folders are 
also filed alphabetically and bear col- 
ored index tabs. In connection with 
this tvpe of names we find that there is 
a classified index by business and in- 
dustry but this is used largely for 
solicitation purposes. 

The third part of the filing system 
under consideration covers bank ac- 
counts, and the fourth contains folders 
of banks which are non-accounts. All 
bank folders are filed geographically, 
this being due to the great similarity 
in names. 

The last method of filing which will 
be discussed is one in use in another 
large national bank, and in this case 
there are three divisions. The first 
contains the bank’s commercial accounts 
covering deposit and loan names. The 
heavy press-board folders are used and 
the index tabs are white. A _ special 
“Library Bureau” filing system, known 
as the “Automatic Index’’ is used for 
these names and it is not strictly alpha- 
betical. The second division covers 
only commercial paper names, and these 
heavy press-board folders bearing pink 
tabs are filed alphabetically. The third 
part covers miscellaneous names, the 
folders being the lighter manila type 
due to the fact that they are often but 
little used. This bank has a general 
card index system covering all folders. 
The cards are arranged alphabetically 
and by consulting this index the person 
can immediately learn whether there is 
a file on the desired name, and if so, in 
what division it may be found. All 
files and folders covering bank accounts 
and names are kept in another depart- 
ment of this bank and are not regarded 
as belonging to the credit department. 

The filing systems which have been 
outlined are but a few of the many in 
use by the various New York banks at 
this time. They are all operated for 
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the same purpose, however, but with 
varying degrees of success. There is no 
doubt but what these systems could be 
improved in certain ways but many 
credit departments have reached such 
proportions that the work involved in 
making any material changes, as well 
as the necessary delay might not be 
worth the result. As mentioned before, 
no so-called “ideal” system is offered, 
as the purpose of these remarks is 
merely to present to the reader some 
idea of the various methods and systems 
which are now in practical use. 

The duties of the file clerks are many 
and, of course, vary with different 
banks. They range however from 


- opening the mail, placing letters of in- 


quiry with proper folders, making up 
new folders from data collected by in- 
vestigators, ordering and accounting 
for agency reports of all kinds, to the 
clipping of newspaper and magazine 
articles, and many other duties as the 
case may be. The training and infor- 
mation to be obtained in the filing sec- 
tion of any bank credit department is 
most valuable, and some bankers insist 
that new investigators spend at least six 
months at this work before commencing 
to make active credit investigations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CREDIT FOLDER 


A brief discussion of the make-up and 
arrangement of the credit folder may 
also be of interest and value to the 
beginner at this time. Nearly all 
banks use the letter-sized expansion 
press-board folders, at least for the 
more important names. The manila 
folders which are lighter and less ex- 
pensive are usually reserved for less 
popular names or ones about which 
comparatively little information has 
been gathered. 

As there is a great mass of detailed 
information, often collected over a 
period of years, pertaining to any com- 
mercial or borrowing name of import- 
ance, it is necessary to have this 
information arranged in the folder in 
some orderly and convenient manner. 
Here again, as in the case of the vari- 
ous filing systems, each bank has worked 
out some uniform system on which all 
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folders are built up, and probably due 
to the great number which have been 
collected do not find it feasible to make 
any material change. In this instance, 
therefore as before, no attempt will be 
made to present an “ideal” folder but 
merely to give some idea of the pre- 
vailing systems now in use. 

There seem to be two principal 
stvles of credit folder, as far as New 
York City banks are concerned. The 
first type is arranged on the order of a 
book with index sheets forming divi- 
sions in which the various kinds of data 
covering interviews, statements, agency 
reports, letters, et cetera, are placed. 
As nearly all of the forms and special 
data will be more fully discussed in 
later articles, they are at present men- 
tioned only in relation to their position 
in the folder. Five index sheets are 
usually used in the first type of folder, 
and these cover statements, interviews 
and investigations, agency reports, cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous data. 
In the first section thus formed, that 
is, between the outside cover of folder 
and the index sheet marked “State- 
ments,” is placed the Comparison of 
Statements sheet. This is a _ special 
bank form on which is copied the annual 
statements received from the company 
direct or from some other source. Fol- 
lowing the “Interviews and Investiga- 
tions” index are placed sheets which 
have been written up to cover the result 
of interviews with banks, brokers and 
trade houses regarding the subject, as 
well as direct interviews between bank 
officers and the concern’s officials or 
partners. If the name in question is a 
commercial paper one, that is, if the 
company’s note is sold in the “open 
market” by a commercial paper broker 
(whose operations and services will be 
fully explained in a subsequent article), 
a memorandum sheet covering the 
bank’s purchases of any of this paper 
follows the interview sheets. This 
memorandum sheet merely covers such 
items as date of purchase, amount, due 
date, rate, name of broker, and remarks. 

In case the company in question 
carries an account at the bank, a 
printed form is filled out and next in- 
serted, covering all details in connec- 
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tion with the opening of the account. 
Such details are rather numerous and 
include the name of the company or 
firm, address, date, by whom _ intro- 
duced, officers or partners, other bank 
accounts, affiliations, amount and form 
of initial deposit, line of credit to be 
granted if any, and remarks. The 
opening sheet is sometimes placed in 
the very front of the folder but this 
is largely a matter of choice. The 
fourth division of this folder is devoted 
to agency reports which will be dis- 
cussed in some detail later on in this 
article. The fifth section covers corre- 
spondence and letters regarding the 
concern in question, both to and from 
other interested banks and _ business 
houses, located in other cities; and in 
the last division are filed miscellaneous 
items such as newspaper clippings, and 
also in most cases an inquiry sheet on 
which is noted names of banks which 
have made inquiry concerning the com- 
pany. Copies of letters written by the 
credit department in reply to such in- 
quiries are also filed in this section. 

The second type of bank credit folder 
which is used by a few of the larger 
banks and considered by them to be 
very desirable, contains two distinct 
divisions. All information received 
directly from the concern is clipped on 
one side of the folder and all indirect 
information on the other side. Instead 
of having the make-up of the folder 
similar to that of a book, as in the first 
type, the information sheets and forms 
are fastened and held at the top. 

The direct information side of the 
folder, should it be an account, includes 
the Opening Sheet as well as a Borrow- 
ing Sheet covering date, amount of 
borrowings, maturities, rate and method. 
Then comes a Memorandum of Pur- 
chased Paper showing bank purchases, 
as well as the high and low and present 
borrowings of the concern through its 
commercial paper broker. Following this 
comes a Total Borrowings Sheet cov- 
ering details of all borrowings through 
all banks and all brokers. The Com- 
parison of Statements form is placed 
next, followed by the interviews with 
brokers (which is looked upon in the 
light of direct information), all inter- 
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views with the officers or partners of 
the concern, all direct correspondence 
with the company, actual statements 
from the company, and lastly the com- 
plete report from a certified public 
accountant if one is obtained. 

The indirect information side or 
division of this type of credit folder is 
headed by a general information sheet 
covering the exact business in which 
the concern is engaged, a list of all of 
its bank accounts, names of other banks 
which are in touch with the name, trade 
references, outside interests and note 
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done a heavy card-board index is used 
instead of the usual paper index sheet. 

It has already been mentioned that 
in the double-faced type of credit 
folder, the second described, all infor- 
mation regarding bank loans to the con- 
cern in question is placed in the folder 
on the direct side. This makes it pos- 
sible for the officer or investigator to 
immediately learn of the concern’s bor- 
rowing status. This method, however, 
necessitates additional work to some 
extent as each time that a loan is made 
the credit folder must be obtained and 
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broker. Next follows a Memorandum 
of Inquiries, newspaper clippings, un- 
favorable information gathered from 
indirect sources during previous investi- 
gations and typed on a _ red-colored 
sheet of paper, interviews with banks 
and trade houses, and lastly agency 
reports. 

All information regatding subsidiary 
companies is placed in light manila cov- 
ers and these are put in the larger 
folder of the parent company. In the 
first general type of folder discussed 
however, information regarding a sub- 
sidiary is often placed in an additional 
division of the file, and where this is 


the Borrowing Sheet removed and 
written up. Where a bank has several 
thousand borrowing accounts the time 
and effort involved in making such post- 
ings is considerable, especially should 
the work be done by typewriter. 


LOAN AND DISCOUNT INFORMATION CARD 


In the case of the folder resembling 
a book as to make-up, all information 
regarding the concern’s borrowing 
record is usually placed on a heavy yel- 
low card, known as the Loan and Dis- 
count card. Such cards are filed alpha- 
betically and are generally kept in close 
proximity to the credit manager. They 
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contain monthly average figures as to 
balances and borrowings, detailed list 
of loans and discounts covering date, 
maturity, rate, amount, line of credit 
which has been set, and sometimes other 
figures such as the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities and also the 
bank’s opinion of the name, such as 
good, fair or poor, this rating being 
placed on the card at the time of revi- 
sion. The amount of information 
which one can secure from these cards 
is often sufficient to answer a telephone 
inquiry, especially if one is at all 
familiar with the name and general con- 
tents of the credit folder. Also, 
should the folder be mislaid or tempo- 
rarily in use by some officer, the infor- 
mation obtained from the card is quite 
often enough to fill the need of the 
moment. 

An attempt has been made to make 
plain, in the foregoing pages, in as 
brief a manner as possible, the mechan- 
ical make-up of certain credit forms 
and especially the credit folders which 
house the great mass of information 
which is constantly being amassed by a 
bank’s credit department. Both types 
of folders which have been discussed 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and it is largely a matter of 
preference as to which is the better. 


AGENCY REPORTS 


Inasmuch as the beginner has now 
received a general idea of the organiza- 
tion of a bank credit department as 
well as the importance and methods of 
systematic filing, the preliminary steps 
in making an investigation can be set 
forth. When a letter of inquiry is re- 
ceived regarding a concern and it is 
found that there is no information on 
file, the first thing to be done after 
acknowledging the letter is to send for 
an agency report. This is likewise the 
first step in the case of a revision, or 
where the last agency report on file is 
a year or more old. The principal rea- 
son for obtaining an agency report 
immediately, especially in the first 
mentioned case, is for the valuable 
“leads” it may contain. We _ shall 
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therefore discuss some of the many 
types of reports which are at least 
commonly known to the New York City 
banks. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that when sending for a report it 
is quite obvious that the investigator is 
limited to the agency reports for which 
his particular bank may subscribe. 

Reporting agencies furnish reports of 
two kinds—general and special. The 
special reports are usually limited to 
certain lines of business or to certain 
types of names, and the agencies fur- 
nishing such reports do not attempt to 
go further. The general agency re- 
ports, on the other hand, cover a much 
larger field and are universally used. 
They are issued by the two large com- 
mercial agencies known as Bradstreet’s 
and R. G. Dun & Co. These compa- 
nies have been in business for well over 
fifty years and the entire country is 
served by their many branch offices and 
they are in a position to give reports on 
practically any business house in the 
United States. Their services have 
also been extended to many other coun- 
tries. Reporting agencies, such as 
these, obtain their information through 
their branch offices and from travelling 
reporters and special correspondents, 
and their organizations are necessarily 
extensive and complicated. 

The mechanical side of the handling 
and use of agency reports is an impor- 
tant part of the work of a bank credit 
department, and many credit men have 
grown to believe that keeping tab of 
the number of reports received, or 
possibly not received, is more or less of 
a burden. Most contracts with report- 
ing agencies call for the furnishing of 
a stipulated amount of reports, monthly 
or yearly, and the fact that the bank’s 
records and those of the agency regard- 
ing the number of reports furnished 
disagree is not uncommon. For this 
reason it is quite evident that some 
system to record accurately the receipt 
of these reports should be adopted. 
One of the large New York banks has 
therefore put into use a _ recording 
method which involves the use of two 
similarly printed forms, with the excep- 
tion of color. One form is used to 
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record Bradstreet reports and the other 
those received from R. G. Dun & Co. 
These sheets are ruled into columns 
which cover the date the report is or- 
dered, name, location and business, the 
party for whom ordered, and the date 
of receipt. The person in charge of 
this work then checks these forms 
very carefully as to the receipt of every 
report ordered. By following this 
method the bank knows exactly the 
number of reports received and can 
take up the matter of delayed reports 
without any hesitancy as to a possible 
mistake. As the human element enters 
into the work of a reporting agency it 
is not uncommon for them to fail to or 
forget to send out all reports which 
have been ordered, but by adopting and 
living up to a good system, however, 
such as the one outlined, the bank will 
find that there will be fewer disputes 
at the end of the month. 

The information obtainable from a 
Dun or Bradstreet report is usually 
quite extensive and as a rule covers the 
following points :—antecedents or past 
record of the concern, latest statement, 
total assets and liabilities from previous 
statements, character and capacity of 
business covering location of property, 
trade opinions, business outlook, fire 
record and general credit standing. As 
both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports are 
of a similar nature it is hardly neces- 
sary to order from more than one of 
these concerns. In certain cases, how- 
ever, where one report does not contain 
the desired data, the report from the 
other agency may be more complete. 
As a rule a report can be obtained on 
the same day as ordered, thus making 
it possible for the investigator to re- 
ceive quickly at least some general in- 
formation on the concern, especially its 
financial condition. 

Most reports give quite complete data 
regarding the partners or officers, cov- 
ering previous connections and_ past 
record. Some business houses are very 
conservative or old fashioned, however, 
and do not believe in giving reporting 
agencies any information of importance, 
such as a financial statement. Such 
houses are now growing to be the excep- 
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tion and most of them realize that a 
policy of secrecy is not in keeping with 
the times or present day business 
methods. 

If a full report is received, the in- 
vestigator can obtain a comprehensive 
idea and working knowledge of the con- 
cern in question, and is in a_ better 
position to intelligently interview trade 
houses and banks. Should the report, 
however, be old or not particularly 
complete it is often advisable to send 
for a special agency report. Such re- 
ports are confined to a certain trade or 
business and the special agencies claim 
that they are in a better position to 
report the trade to which they cater 
than the regular agencies which cover 
all lines of business. 

As most of the larger cities have 
local special reporting agencies cover- 
ing local houses and names we shall 
herewith attempt to enumerate but a 
few of the New York City ones which 
are used by many of the banks and 
financial institutions. 


The National Credit Office—Reports on 
many kinds of larger business houses 
as well as on commercial paper 
names. 

The Commission Credit Bureau— 
Myers & Browning Division—Re- 
ports on dry goods and textile names. 

Wood's Dry Goods Commercial Agency 
—Reports on dry goods names. 

The major portion of a dry goods 
report is devoted to trade checkings, 
covering high credit extended, 
amount owing, terms and method of 
paying bills, and the investigator 
can sometimes obtain from such a 
report the names of trade houses ac- 
tively selling the concern in question. 

Commercial 
individuals as 


Retailer’s 
ports on 
credit. 

The Bankers’ and Manufacturers’ Mer- 
cantile Agency—Reports on leather 
names and also commercial paper 
names. The latter reports include in- 
formation regarding personnel, ante- 
cedents, statement, bank accounts, 
name of broker, as well as a sum- 


Agency—Re- 
to retail 
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mary of the investigation and opin- 
ion of the note. 

Bishop’s Service; Proudfoot’s Commer- 
cial Agency; Frederick O. Brown’s 
Service—Special reports on individ- 
uals and concerns and particularly 
on those engaged along financial, 
brokerage or promotion lines. 


Graphic Art’s Board of Trade—Re- 
ports on paper and printing names 
as well as on importing and export- 
ing concerns. 

Moody’s_ Investors Service; Poor’s 
Publishing Co.—Special reports and 
letters on all kinds of investments. 
These well-known services can hard- 
ly be classed in the category of cred- 
it agencies but are mentioned as they 
are a source of information on the 
investment side of credit problems. 


There are a number of other special 
reporting agencies as well as various 
credit exchange bureaus used largely by 
commercial houses, and it is a matter 
for each bank to decide upon which of 
the various services it will find most 
helpful. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
that an up-to-date and complete agency 
report is very essential and a necessary 
part of a bank credit folder. The be- 


ginner may therefore wonder why it is 


my 
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necessary to investigate further after 
receiving such a report. In fact, some 
business men have this same mistaken 
idea and often take pleasure in advis- 
ing the investigator to consult Dun 
or Bradstreet instead of making per- 
sonal inquiries. While nearly all bank- 
ers recognize the value of agency re- 
ports, most of them are cognizant of 
the fact that such reports are not in- 
fallible. Also much of the information 
therein comes more or less directly from 
the concern being reported whereas it 
is the aim of bankers to get impartial 
and competitive reports and opinions 
from many sources. When one consid- 
ers the risks which banks incur in loan- 
ing funds it is not difficult to understand 
why they insist on complete personal 
investigations by their own men, rather 
than taking as final the opinion of an 
agency reporter whom they have never 
seen. The agency report has its place 
in a bank credit folder and performs a 
needed service, but it must be judged 
according to fullness and in the light 
of other information and past expe- 
rience. 

The bank credit investigator of to- 
day has many sources of information, 
consults all of them, weighs and con- 
siders the data carefully, and then 
forms the best opinion possible. 
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JOSEPH C. ALLEN 
State Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts 


ASS over a year ago, Mr. Allen, who was then vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., went to Boston as 

Commissioner of Banks at the request of Governor Coolidge, now 
vice-president of the United States. Banking conditions, especially in 
Boston, were known to be deplorable and leading bankers and men of 
affairs were gravely concerned regarding the situation. It was an extra- 
ordinary situation requiring extraordinary action. 

After organizing the banking department, Mr. Allen’s first important 
action was largely instrumental in putting the notorious Charles Ponzi 
out of business. 

Following the Ponzi Exposure, a number of Boston!trust companies 
were found to be in aninsolvent condition and were taken possession of by 
the Commissioner. As the result of this general house cleaning banking 
conditions in Boston are now thoroughly sound and Commissioner Allen 
has achieved a well deserved reputation as an efficient and fearless govern- 
ment executive. 
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Trust Departments in National Banks* 


The Provision of the Federal Reserve Act Which is to Have 
the Greatest Effect on the Comparative Growth 
of Banks and Trust Companies 


By Charles E. Hammett 


With McArdle, Djérup & McArdle, New York 


O obtain the correct viewpoint 

i from which this subject should 

be considered it is necessary at 
first to briefly refer to the history of 
trust departments and trust companies 
in general. 

During the period when the business 
groups and interests of the country 
were assuming the form of corporations 
and the ownership being distributed 
among numerous stockholders, the trust 
companies by their freedom and scope 
of action, in contrast to the limited 
powers of the banks, provided the mu- 
tual agency required by both the in- 
vesting public and the stock companies, 
acting as trustee for bond issues, trans- 
fer agent, registrar, underwriter and 
reorganization committee, establishing 
relations and associations in these wav 
which resulted within a comparatively 
few years in their great growth an 
prosperity. 

The increase in individual wealth also 
afforded many opportunities for activ- 
ity as executor, trustee, guardian, cus- 
todian, agent and purveyor of securi- 
ties, while to a very great extent the 
interest department has superseded the 
savings banks for customers of small 
means. Originating as a branch of the 
life insurance business, it sometimes 
would seem that the ambitions of the 
trust companies have no bounds, and 
that their ultimate purpose is to take 
entire charge of our personal and busi- 
ness affairs before, during, and after 
life. 

One of the most important and rad- 
ical provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, however, was enacted to remove 
the handicap which the national banks 
have suffered in the nast. and to equal- 
ize the possibilities of progress and suc- 


cess by conferring on them trust pow- 
ers. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BANKS 


It may be doubted, nevertheless, 
whether the banks fully appreciate the 
significance of the situation thus cre- 
ated for their benefit, or realize that, 
unless vigorous use is made of the op- 
portunity afforded, the trust companies 
will continue to “nibble” after the tac- 
tics of Marshal Foch, at their clientele 
and business, annually drawing away 
or unwittingly attracting a certain 
share of the banks’ own connections 
and custom. 

The large banks, it is true, have been 
industrious in appointing trust officers 
and the smaller institutions are stoic- 
ally prepared for trust business, if come 
it must, but on the whole it can be con- 
fidently asserted that at present the 
banks are more curious about the na- 
ture of their newly acquired- privilege 
than keenly interested in its real ad- 
vantages. 

The traditions of the banks and the 
habits of official thought unconsciously 
tend to create an indifference to these 
strange and therefore troublesome du- 
ties, the young trust department being 
consequently left much to its own re- 
sources and devices. 

The community at large, of course, is 
not concerned whether trust companies 
or banks conduct trust matters, and it 
must be remembered, also, that to the 
younger generations as they reach ma- 
turity the trust company will be quite 
as familiar and respected as the now 
perhaps more honored national banks. 


*Mr. Hammett’s article received honorable 
mention in the prize contest recently con- 
ducted by THe BANKERS MAGAZINE. 
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It is safe to assume that the national 
banks do not wish, or intend, to fall be- 
hind the trust companies in prestige or 
activity, but it is a question whether 
they yet perceive that while they have 
acquired fiduciary and corporate trust 
powers, the trust companies and state 
institutions have gained an even greater 
advantage, that of joining the Federal 
Reserve System. The next ten years 
will probably reveal surprising results 
of the competition which is now bound 
to ensue, with all institutions equally 
empowered, and each presenting the 
same claims for consideration. 


OBJECTIONS TO TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


Various reasons are advanced by the 
banks to account for their diffidence, in 
the large cities the following ideas be- 
ing prevalent: 


That the trust business is of very slow 
growth and can be accumulated only 
through the decease of customers and de- 
positors. 

That it is a field of activity not neces- 
sarily associated with banking which can 
be better carried on by institutions espe- 
cially trained and equipped for the purpose. 


The objections in the towns and 
country districts are these: 


That there is very little of the business 
to be obtained in any event, and what may 
exist is too unimportant and unprofitable 
to be sought. 

That the local lawyers will resent the 
enterprise as an intrusion into their own 
particular province. 


ANSWERS TO THE OBJECTIONS 


These objections are answered cate- 
gorically in the following remarks, 
which are founded on a close observa- 
tion of many trust departments in va- 
rious sections of the country. 
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Trust business is not slow in growth, 


but on the contrary, very rapid. It is 
frequently found in trust companies 
where the trust feature is well-empha- 
sized, and such work efficiently man- 
aged, that the department, within ten 
or fifteen years will gradually become 
of greater importance and _ possess 
larger earning powers than the banking 
division. 

There is no longer any question of 
the need and value of the work, and to 
assume at the outset that it will expand 
only as time goes on, is only to make 
certain that it will not expand at all. 
As banks seem agreed that it is advis- 
able to be prepared to take up the busi- 
ness in some fashion, they should, log- 
ically, take it up vigorously and thor- 
oughly. 

Advertising by booklets or in news- 


papers, which often comprises the cam- 
paign for business, while helpful, is not 
the best means of developing the new 
enterprise. A continuous interest in the 
department must be maintained by all 
of the officers and directors, who should 
fully understand the details of its ca- 
pacities and functions. The trust offi- 
cer has neither sufficient time nor the 
best opportunities to secure trusts, and 
the combined intelligence and impulse 
of the institution must be enlisted if any 
measure of success is to be attained. 

The means of developing and sus- 
taining this interest are various and 
much depends on the initiative of the 
executive officers. 

Probably the advice that will have 
the widest application is a suggestion 
that the national banks deliberately 
adopt what might be termed a “trust 
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company attitude” towards its custom- 
ers, viewing them not merely in the light 
of borrowers or possible borrowers, but 
remembering that as corporations and 
merchants, and also as human beings, 
they are concerned with many matters 
in which the bank can be of service. 

The technical knowledge required to 
undertake trusts is not, as is often sup- 
posed, extensive or complicated. The 
affairs which are managed under fidu- 
ciary appointments are common to every 
day life and readily comprehended by 
any one of banking and general business 
training. The requirements of the cor- 
poration work are very simple. 

These generalizations, it must be 
noted, apply only to the technical side 
of the operations, as the practical man- 
agement of a trust department deserves 
careful study, much more study, in fact, 
than it customarily receives. 

Referring to the smaller, interior 
banks, it may be said that they possess 
the very best means of securing busi- 
ness—intimate relations with the de- 
positors. To the same extent that a 


community will support a bank, it will 
supply the material for a trust busi- 
ness, and any bank should receive its 
proportionate share. -Very often trusts 
are sent to the large centers which 
could have been retained by the local 
institutions if they were prepared to 
undertake them, and in all probability 
much undeveloped business exists in the 
country districts. 

The opposition of lawyers is gener- 
ally found to be more imaginary than 
real, the duties of a trustee being quite 
distinct from the profession of law. 

Banks provide strong protection for 
securities, their officers are always avail- 
able, their judgment is impersonal, 
their financial responsibility ample, and 
in numerous ways they are better 
adapted than attorneys to act as fiduci- 
aries. 


COMMON FAULTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The practical management of a trust 
department has been mentioned above. 
Considering the very great responsibil- 
ity which a trust department may as- 
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sume in the management of many es- 
tates, and the peculiar obligations it in- 
curs to the makers and the beneficiaries 
of trusts, all parties entrusting their 
interests unreservedly to the care of the 
trustee, it is remarkable that better 
methods than those in general use are 
not demanded. 

No standards of accounting and pro- 
cedure have been established and the 
average system is neither to be admired 
nor copied. As a general rule the rec- 
ords represent no consistent plan or 
idea, the books being devised from time 
to time as a need arises, while depart- 
mental practices which were once 
proper are followed through habit long 
after they have become inadequate. 
Duplication of entries, waste of clerical 
time, and consequently earnings, unin- 
telligible accounts, unsafe handling of 
securities, and undue dependence upon 
the trust officer’s knowledge of details 
are all characteristic and common. 

A national bank opening a trust de- 
partment will have its best opportunity 
to avoid these conditions by arranging 
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at the outset a proper, adequate system 
which will expand along consistent lines 
as the business grows. 

In Regulation F Series of 1919, the 
Federal Reserve Board has briefly but 
very lucidly laid down the general rules 
which should govern the actions of na- 
tional banks in trust matters. 

These regulations, however, will be 
of no assistance to a bank in opening 
records or establishing a system of pro- 
cedure, and in fact the only way that 
such information can be obtained is 
through investigation, study and experi- 
ment. 

The large institutions are securing 
trusteofficers from trust company ranks, 
and the average bank is placing one of 
its own staff in charge of the depart- 
ment. In either event, it is imperative 
that the executive officers and directors 
should consider the following points if 
the trust operations are to be safely and 
profitably managed. 

In the first place, the department 
must not be committed to the care of 
any one officer. Instead of a merely 
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perfunctory joint supervision, two off- 
cers must always be entirely familiar 
with the work of the department, and 
share the responsibility for its activi- 
ties, 

The reasons for this are obvious. A 
glance at the daily statement of a bank 
will give to anyone a very good idea of 
its general condition, and a compara- 
tively brief examination will disclose 
the exact state of its affairs, whereas 
the details of a trust department can 
only be comprehended by an exhaustive 
study of the records, which in some 
cases will extend back many years to 
the inception of the trust. It is most 
important, therefore, that the history of 
the trusts should not be possessed by 
only one person. 

The trust business, it must be remem- 
bered, lacks the check and control 


which is effected in the general banking 
work through the balancing records of 
the various tellers and bookkeepers, and 
care must be taken that the trust de- 
partment does not drift into a detached 
position, more or less unrelated to the 


rest of the bank, as this is undesirable 
in every way. 
VALUE OF PROPER RECORDS 

The records of a department are of 
supreme importance, and the time and 
thought devoted to devising concise, in- 
telligible accounts will be repaid in a 
multitude of different ways. A notable 
characteristic of the customary trust is 
its duration, and for accountings and 
many other purposes there are contin- 
ual references to old and forgotten 
entries. If the records are clear this 
research will be swift and accurate and 
much of the effort ordinarily required 
will be saved. 

Instead of obtaining forms and ideas 
from a number of trust companies and 
building up from them a patchwork sys- 
tem in which certain features will clash 
with others or trail off into innocuous 
uselessness, it is preferable for a new 
trust department to construct its own 
kind of records, and to avoid imitation 
of methods which many trust officers 
will admit would be improved if an 
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extensive rewriting of books were not 
involved. 

The records and books used by trust 
companies will doubtless contain help- 
ful suggestions, but the chief require- 
ment is to keep certain definite prin- 
ciples in view and to conform all the 
details to a basic plan. 

This may appear a formidable propo- 
sition to a national bank officer con- 
fessing an utter and thorough ignorance 
of trust procedure, but if the following 
recommendations are used as a starting 
point, and if the ordinary rules of ac- 
counting are followed, much of the per- 
plexity should vanish. 


THE AIMS OF A CORRECT SYSTEM 


It is first advisable to restate the 
general objectives to be sought, which 
are as follows: 


1. To provide a safe method of han- 
dling and safeguarding securities. 

2. To divide the responsibility for, 
and knowledge of, all transactions. 

8. To set forth the result of these 
transactions in comprehensive records. 


THE VAULT 


The vault may be considered the 
foundation of a trust department. The 
accounts mentioned hereinafter as 
“trust investments,” “custodies’” and 
“corporate securities” constitute the 
controls of the securities and valuables 
kept herein, and to these balances the 
contents must always prove. Securities 
must pass in and out only upon the 
authority of tickets, signed by the two 
responsible officers, which pass to the 
auditor or general bookkeeper who. 
establishes the controlling figure. 

The two authorizing officers need not 
personally withdraw or deposit securi- 
ties, provided an auditor or auditor’s 
vault clerk has joint access with one of 
such officials. 

In any event the tickets must not 
return to the trust department or the 
trust officer, but must move directly 
from the vault to the controlling ac- 
count. ‘ 

The auditor, or clerk not employed in 
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the trust department who acts as such, 
verifies the authorizing signatures, 
checks the corresponding entries on the 
departmental records and the circle is 
thus simply but effectively completed. 

No department is too small to neglect 
this procedure. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 

The controlling accounts of the de- 

partment are these: 
Fiduciary and personal trusts; 
Debits: 
Trust investments 
Uninvested principal 
Credit: 
Total of trust 
Income accounts 
Custodies 
Corporate securities 

A book of original entry combining 
cash book, journal and blotter, contain- 
ing debit and credit columns under 
these headings, establishes the control- 
ling balances. This record must not 
contain a great mass of information 
which is duplicated in the ledgers, the 
name of the trust and the amount of the 
items being all that is required. 

The entries are made on this record 
and on the ledgers from carbons of the 
vault tickets mentioned above, and, 
when the transaction involves cash, 
from duplicate check stubs, the origi- 
nals of which are held by the last-sign- 
ing officer until collected by the audi- 
tor. 

Duplicate deposit slips and duplicate 
journal entry tickets are also required 
and should be similarly treated. 

For fiduciary and personal trusts the 
ledgers should be divided into principal 
and income. The income accounts are 
very active and, having no necessary 
accounting association with the princi- 
pal accounts, can be handled more 
quickly in separate books. 

The principal account ledgers should 
contain three pages for each trust, in 
the following form: 


The Abstract, containing a brief 
analysis of the terms and provisions: 
The Balance Sheet, exhibiting, 1st, 
debit, credit, and balance of amount of 
investments at inventory values; 2d, 
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uninvested funds transaction, amount 
and balance; 3d, profit, loss, distribu- 
tion and addition transaction and 
amount, together with the total of trust. 
(See Fig. 1, illustrated by the details 
of an imaginary estate.) 

The Inventory, giving a description 
and the details of the various invest- 
ments in separate blocks, and showing 
debits, credits and balance of each. 

In such a record the essential his- 
tory of a trust stands out from the mass 
of unimportant and obscuring details 
and can be readily traced at any time. 

The income accounts are simply debit, 
credit, and balance ledgers, but a great 
amount of labor can be avoided if the 
account is arranged thus—debits, de- 
scription, analysis under appropriate 
headings when entered; balance; credits, 
analysis under income tax headings 
when entered, description. (See Fig. 
2.) 

The record of custodies should be in 
the same form as the inventory sheet 
of the fiduciary trusts, keeping the 
ledgers uniform so far as possible. 

For corporate bond issues, two pages 
for each account will be necessary, made 
up as follows: 


Page A. Heading of page to contain 


main facts of issue. Remainder to 
show, in sequence, authority under trust 
deed for delivery, to whom delivered, 
amount delivered, amount redeemed, 
balance outstanding. 

Page B. Arranged in following col- 
umns: Numbers of bonds (of any 
kind) received; numbers of bonds (of 
any kind) delivered; amount of tem- 
porary bonds received, delivered and on 
hand; amount of definitive bonds re- 
ceived, delivered (originally or through 
exchange) and on hand; amount of can- 
celled bonds received, cremated and on 
hand. 

These suggestions may convey little 
information at first reading, but if trial 
pages are drawn up with divisions and 
column headings exactly as described, 
their purpose should become evident. 

Card files must be kept, supplement- 
ing the ledgers and clearing them of all 
purely temporary data, such as matur- 
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ity ticklers for coupons, dividends, in- 
surance, mortgage interest and rentals; 
addresses, indexes of securities with 
bond and stock certificate numbers; 
detailed records of real estate and 
mortgages. 

As stated before, the progress and 
efficiency of any department will depend 
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upon the initiative, study and experi- 
ment of the bank’s directors, officers 
and employees, but it is hoped that this 
summary of conditions and the sugges- 
tions which are offered as solutions of 
the usual difficulties may be of service 
to them in preparing to undertake their 
new duties. 
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Knowledge of Commodity Values as an 
Aid to Determining Credit Risks 


By Ward D. Hopkins 


HE banker when making a loan 
considers first the financial and 
moral responsibility of the bor- 

rower. If the obligation is to be single- 
name or endorsed paper without collat- 
eral, the desirability of the risk will 
usually hinge simply upon the consid- 
eration of the “Three C’s” of credit 
determination: that is to say, the char- 
acter, capital and capacity of the ap- 
plicant. 

When, however, the loan is to be se- 
cured by collateral, other elements claim 
attention. In the first place, the fact 
that collateral is required of the bor- 
rower raises some degree of presump- 
tion that the additional security which 
the control of the pledged property 
affords the banker counteracts some 
weakness in the direct risk which makes 
an unsecured loan inadvisable, althoagh 
this is not always the case. Many 
loans are so arranged that the lending 
bank or banker places primary reliance 
in the sufficiency of the controlled se- 
curity to liquidate the advance involved 
at maturity under any and all condi- 
tions. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SECURED OBLIGATIONS 


Secured obligations may be roughly 
grouped under three classifications; 
viz., real estate loans, loans secured by 


bonds, stocks and similar certificates, 
and advances against goods, wares and 
merchandise. Commercial bankers are 
net generally concerned with credit in- 
struments based on real property, since 
this class of transaction lies for the 
most part within the field of investment 
banking. The value of stock exchange 
collateral is usually readily determined 
from the current market quotations. 
Hence it is a simple matter, except in 
times of great economic turbulence, to 
calculate a margin of value which gives 
the lending banker ample protection. 
Even in periods of great stock market 
fluctuations the banks which accommo- 
date stock exchange houses, and others 
lending upon listed securities, are al- 
most invariably able to place their mar- 
ket loans with a minimum of risk. Un- 
listed shares, bonds and debentures 
which are not the subjects of active 
trading are seldom looked upon with 
favor as collateral to support a loan and 
in cases where they might be accepted 
the circumstances surrounding the 
transaction would be such as to justify 
exception. 


CREDIT RISKS BASED ON MERCHANDISE 
AND COMMODITY VALUES 


There seems, however, to be one weak 
point in our banking technique as re- 
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gards the making of commercial loans, 
and that weakness has cost many met- 
ropolitan banks, as well as country in- 
stitutions, dearly during the recent per- 
iod of business liquidation. It has to 
do with the determining of credit risks 
based on merchandise and commodity 
values. Such loans are made to enable 
the borrowing merchant to trade in and 
carry stocks moving from the producer 
to the consumer. In this respect they 
partake of the general nature of prac- 
tically all commercial advances. How- 
ever, many obligations secured by 
warehouse or trust receipts, bills of lad- 
ing and like evidences of the ownership 
of merchandise, are granted with the 
supposition that the goods covered will 
realize upon sale an amount more than 
sufficient to meet the debt at maturity. 
It is plain, therefore, that whoever 
passes on credits of this nature should 
satisfy himself beyond peradventure as 
to the marketability of the commodi- 
ties involved at a price and within a 
time which will permit the proper liqui- 
dation of the indebtedness charged 
against them. 

This implies in the lending banker a 
comprehensive knowledge of commodity 
values and of the condition and prob- 
able future trend of the markets in- 
volved. Unfortunately for the commer- 
cial paper portfolios of a great many 
banks, the necessity for a broad under- 
standing of this phase of credit deter- 
mination seems to have been very light- 
ly regarded during the late lamented 
period of prosperity. Bankers and 
credit men generally seem to have been 
swept away from the moorings of sound 
values by a sort of mass psychology 
which gets hold of men’s minds during 
business booms and leads them to the 
delusion that the old standards have 
been permanently cast off. It is this 
same impulse which leads merchants to 
scramble for goods and loans to carry 
them when prices are going up, without 
making an adequate survey of the mar- 
ket to assure themselves that the in- 
creases are fully warranted and that 
they will not be caught at the peak of 
values with heavy inventories. 
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ABILITY TO APPRAISE THE VALUE OF 
GOODS 


The judicious granting of credits 
against merchandise does not require 
the banker to be a compendium of mar- 
ket statistics but it does necessitate that 
he have the ability to appraise with 
reasonable exactness the true valuation 
of the goods which he is called upon to 
accept as security. Furthermore, he 
should take into consideration, so far 
as it is possible to do so, the probable 
price trend of the collateral during the 
period which the proposed obligation 
has to run. It is essential that he have 
available for consultation the most au 
thoritative reviews of general business 
and financial conditions and some re- 
sponsible statistical services from which 
the market positions of commodities, es- 
pecially raw materials, can be ascer- 
tained or easily worked out. With such 
information at hand, and a reasonable 
knowledge of affairs coupled with a 
modicum of common sense, there is no 
excuse for any such general misunder- 
standing of credit conditions as has 
caused the embarrassment and failure 
of scores of banks and commercial con- 
cerns during the past several months. 
A careful scrutiny of the collateral sub- 
mitted by the applying borrower should 
disclose inflated valuation at once, and 
enable the banker to scale down the 
lending value to a point where a suffi- 
cient margin exists to allow for any 
recession which may occur. 

It may be contended that in a strong- 
ly rising market such precautions can 
be slighted, or at least that the bor- 
rower is warranted in appreciating the 
valuation of his goods as the demand 
value for such materials ascends in the 
open market. It is the writer's judg- 
ment that such appreciation should not 
be utilized to increase the collateral 
value of the commodity unless it 
amounts to a considerable proportion 
of the original worth and is clearly 
based upon a true disparity between 
supply and demand which cannot be 
equalized or substantially cut down 
within the term of the loan. Even in 
such instances sudden or marked en- 
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hancements of values should be ex- 
amined critically, and in no case should 
an increase be collateralized for more 
than a conservative proportion of its 
amount. The statistical position of the 
present and determinable future supply 
should be given due weight, and any 
discernible elements of weakness in the 
current and proximate demand should 
be thoroughly discounted. This does not 
mean that the commodity banker need 
be a confirmed pessimist. On the con- 
trary he should view the transactions 
in which he engages with that confidence 
which is born of a knowledge of the 
ground on which he stands, and which 
is certainly much better insurance 
against the debtor’s default than the 
extravagant expectations of the specu- 
lative lender who assumes, without 
competent investigation, that unsatisfied 
demand will continue to force prices 


up. 
OVERVALUATION OF LANDS AND CROPS 


A sound conception of values and the 
validity of price fluctuations is indeed 
desirable for everyone who has money 
to lend or spend, and especially so for 
one who is entrusted with the handling 
of other people’s money. Such knowl- 
edge and the ability to apply it intelli- 
gently are of paramount importance to 
the commodity banker, and are almost 
equally essential to the proper admin- 
istration of any banking or investment 
business. The banking history of the 
Middle West will record 1920 as a year 
in which the heavy mortgaging of 
greatly overvalued farm lands was 
found to be a disastrous policy. Simi- 
lar discoveries were made concerning 
crop values. Indeed, it was the col- 
lapse of these which brought the real 
estate speculators to their senses re- 
garding the actual worth of their hold- 
ings. 

The banker whose customers borrow 
mainly upon the strength of their bus- 
iness responsibility and the condition 
of their balance-sheets will likewise do 
well to familiarize himself as closely as 
possible with the principal commodities 
in which his clients deal. By such 
training he will improve his skill in 
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interpreting financial statements and 
particularly in judging of the correct- 
ness and conservative evaluation of in- 
ventories. The study of commodities 
may be carried to a very intricate and 
complex science embracing all the 
ramifications of production costs and 
methods, which time would permit only 
the professional statistician to analyze 
and correlate. It should in most cases 
be sufficient for the banker to keep in 
touch with market prices over a consid- 
erable period and to be conversant with 
the interaction of the demand and sup- 
ply which determines these quotations, 
and which will beyond reasonable 
doubt govern their general movement 
within a loaning period. 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING PRICES 


It is self-evident that an inadequate 
supply of any variety. of goods will 
result in competition between consumers 
which will force the price upward. 
Just as soon, however, as the market 
quotations reach a point which promises 
a good margin of profit over production 
and selling costs, there will naturally 
be a rush of those in a position to make 
the commodity concerned available for 
the consumer to take advantage of the 
situation. Thus production is stimu- 
lated until a supply is built up which 
meets the eager demand. Consumers 
then, seeing an increasing supply in 
sight, purchase only for immediate 
needs and await price recessions. De- 
mand thus weakening, price cutting is 
commenced by those merchants who are 
holding stocks which must be liquidated. 
Prices then fall below the point for 
which the goods may profitably be pro- 
duced, and the producers curtail their 
activities until such a time as the ac- 
cumulated stocks have been depleted 
and anxious consumers again bid up the 
price. 

This cycle, as it may be called, occurs 
in practically every market and usually 
in sympathy with a general movement. 
It is sometimes given an erratic twist 
by some influence endeavoring to check 
or alter its progress, but its general 
trend is governed entirely by natural 
causes; or, if you will, economic law. 
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These trade movements vary in dura- 
tion of time and range of fluctuation 
according to the intensity of the eco- 
nomic stimuli by which they are actuat- 
ed. Many business men, while recog: 
nizing the causes of these changes and 
their ultimate effects, are prone to 
accelerate and magnify the ascent of 
demand, and to defer and retard its 
decline. They prevail upon the unwary 
banker to lend them more money against 
property in which they are trading than 
its real value warrants; then, should 
they be caught “high and dry” at the 
pinnacle of the market, they are usually 
wont to rail against the banker who is 
unable to continue to provide unlimited 
credit so that they may put off the 
liquidation of an unfortunate transac- 
tion. 

It is the duty of the banker to guard 
the funds placed in his custody, and 
those of his customers whenever pos- 
sible, against loss through the slump 
which inevitably follows inflation. It 
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is therefore incumbent upon him to 
know enough about the actual condi- 
tions in any given market not to be mis- 
led by the undue enthusiasm of a bor- 
rower, and on the other hand to exercise 
such restraint over the customer’s oper- 
ations, when these lean toward specu- 
lation, as may come within his province. 
If those who advanced funds against 
sugar in the Spring of 1920 at twenty 
to twenty-five cents per pound had had 
any regard for true values, common 
prudence would have dictated the folly 
of such action. A similar assertion 
might be made with reference to many 
other commodities and property values 
pledged to redeem loans. However, if 
the difficult times through which our 
commercial organization has passed dur- 
ing the post-war debacle of prices have 
taught business men in general and 
bankers in particular the necessity for 
preserving a true perspective of values 
in good times and bad, then the lesson 
learned may well be worth the cost. 


ay 


Savings as a Means 
World’s Restoration 


[From a_ recent address before the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association, by D. R. 
Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency.] 


HE national credit reservoir is 
| still splendidly filled. It is capa- 
ble of sustaining further drafts, 
if the streams that flow away from it 
can be certain of enriching, fructifying, 
producing—and then returning that 
which has been withdrawn. That is 
all we need to make sure that hence- 
forward the withdrawals from it shall 
be for useful, reproductive, supporting 
purposes. This is, indeed, true of the 
whole world, and there is good cheer 
for us in the fact that the world is 
realizing the necessity to conserve, to 
utilize, to save its resources. 


of Helping in the 


If I were to ask one particular serv- 
ice of every banker, every business man, 
farmer, worker, capitalist—every intel- 
ligent person in America—it would be 
to inculcate the ideals of thrift and 
prudence and saving. If we would 
all live on a little less than we earn, 
and consolidate our savings into a great 
stock of liquid capital, it would finance 
a vast and increasingly vaster expan- 
sion of production at home and trade 
abroad. Our help in this regard the 
whole world distressingly needs. We 
would not have to meet constant calls 
for charity—to which as a people we 
have responded with noble generosity— 
if we would instead save, and use the 
capital thus aggregated together, in 
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putting our transactions on the basis of 
business instead of charity. The rest of 
the world would rather buy than beg of 
us. At the moment it needs our encour- 
agement and help, in order to buy. We 
can give it that help, if we will save; 
as we do so, we will be enabling other 
lands and peoples to resume their own 
business of producing and saving and 
paying. This reciprocal effort means 
a return to legitimate business basis at 
a faster rate than we can quite realize. 

This is a time in which banks have 
opportunity to render their supreme 
service to the community. Through 
them the small surpluses of capital may 
be drawn together; bits that in them- 
selves would be of no practical use for 
financing the country’s business and yet 
that, if heaped together in the form of 
bank deposits, would represent the dif- 
ference between ample capital and 
financial shortage; between tight money 
and easy money; between business de- 
pression and business activity. I have 


seen a good deal of the advertising mat- 
ter that banks employ, and it has often 


occurred to me that it makes too little 
appeal along this line. There never 
was a better time for banks to engage 
in educational effort of this kind. Teach 
the people—all the people—to under- 
stand the fundamental character, pur- 
pose, aims, services, of the bank. In- 
duce them to keep their money in it. 
Billions of wasteful expenditure would 
be avoided every year—I say, and I 
mean it literally, billions—if everybody 
entitled to a bank account would main- 
tain it and rely on it. Most of the 
money that is wasted is “loose money” 
from the people’s pockets. It’s almost 
unbelievable how much less is the chance 
of wasteful expenditure of “chicken 
feed” sums, if the spender is under the 
necessity of drawing a check before he 
can spend. If we could get all the 
people to know this, and to realize the 
satisfaction of saving by the simple ex- 
pedient of not spending because it’s easy 
to spend, we should have gone a long 
way toward restoring financial assur- 
ance. 
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The other day my attention was called 
to a letter written by a government offi- 
cial, that so exactly illustrated my point 
that I am going to quote it here. The 
writer said: 


I have for many years been pretty well 
convinced that saving money is largely a 
matter of habit, and people who make a 
good beginning at it presently discover that 
it is by no means impossible, and it is alto- 
gether a good thing to do. Just at this 
juncture in the world’s and our country’s 
affairs it is certainly one of the most useful 
contributions that people could possibly 
make to putting the world right. I do not 
believe there is any other way to straighten 
out the tangle of financial and economic 
concerns into which the world has been pre- 
cipitated by the war, than to produce a 
good deal more than we consume, which 
means, to save, and by our savings to re- 
establish the world’s stores of working cap- 
ital. I have no more earnest hope than that 
the public may take this lesson to heart and 
learn to save as, in view of our great na- 
_ good fortune, they could be able to 

0. 


I have not often seen the case for 
personal saving more cogently put, and 
therefore I have especial pleasure in 
telling you who signed that letter. It 
was a man of whom the people of the 
South have seen a good deal in recent 
time; for whom the South has given 
multiplied testimonies of: its affection 
and confidence; a man who for many 
years has been the earnest and under- 
standing friend of this great section, 
and who is to-day particularly anxious 
to help the South to deal with the prob- 
lems that are bearing heavily upon it. 
He is an untiring advocate of a united 
America; an eloquent spokesman for a 
unity that shall know no sections, no 
ancient prejudices, no old animosities ; a 
very evangel for the conviction that such 
an America, thus unified and glorified 
and illuminated, shall move unfalter- 
ingly forward to the helpful, unselfish 
and fraternal leadership of the world. 
Gentlemen, I have read you a letter 
that was written by my chief, and 
yours, and our country’s—by President 
Warren G. Harding. 
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[MPORTANT essentials in the service of- 

fered by the modern bank are quality and 
comprehensiveness. We have maintained the 
first through our existence of more than a 
century. The second is secured through our 
foreign, trust and investment services, which 
supplement our regular commercial banking 
functions. 
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of the City of New York 
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President Harding Addressing Congress 


What will Congress do 
in Tax Reform ? 


HE proposed changes in Federal taxation are many and 

varied. The Tax Department of The Union Trust Com- 

any, managed by government-trained men, is closely 

following the situation in Washington and will be glad to give 

you any information you may wish as regards proposed or 
present legislation. 


During the past year we have helped hundreds of correspondent 
banks solve their own tax problems and the problems of their 
customers. A special division is now concerning itself with 
inheritance and estate taxes which are coming more and more 
prominently into operation in various States. 


Any request will receive full and immediate attention. 











The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State aud Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Clause Rendering Note Due 
on Non-Payment of Interest 
Does not Affect 


Negotiability 


Commercial Savings Bank v. Schaffer, 
Supreme Court of Iowa, 181 N. 
W. Rep. 492. 


HE promissory note involved in 

this action contained the follow- 

ing clause: “Should any of the 
interest or principal not be paid when 
due, it sha] bear interest at the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum, and a fail- 
ure to pay any of said interest within 
thirty days after due shall cause the 
whole note to become due and _ col- 
lectible at once.” 

By its terms, the note was due in 
any event on March 15, 1917. 

The question presented was whether 
the note was negotiable under the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, as adopted in the State of Iowa. 
It was held that the clause quoted did 
not render the note non-negotiable. 


OPINION 


Action on promissory note. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

FAVILLE, J.—The appellee is a 
banking corporation doing business in 
Des Moines. This suit is brought on a 
promissory note executed by the appel- 
lant to the American Silo Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and transferred to 
the appellee as collateral security for 
an indebtedness due from said Ameri- 
can Silo Company to the appellee. The 
defense interposed was that the note 
was given to the American Silo Com- 
pany under a contract between the ap- 
pellant and said company, whereby the 
said silo company had assigned to the 
appellant its right to erect silos in ac- 
cordance with a certain invention 


known as the “Playford patent.” It 
was alleged that the said patent was 
subsequently declared by the United 
States court to be invalid and of no 
force and effect, and that the silo com- 
pany had abandoned the construction 
of machines under the patent since the 
date of said decree. It is also alleged 
by the appellant that previous to the 
execution of the said contract various 
false and fraudulent representations 
had been made to the appellant by the 
said silo company, and that said note 
was obtained from the appellant in pur- 
suance of said representations. It is 
denied that the appellee is an innocent 
purchaser of the note in suit for value 
without notice, and it is alleged that 
said note, by its terms, is non-negotiable. 
The note in question is in words and 
figures as follows: 


“Des Moines, Iowa, Mch. 15, 1917. 
No. 542. Due June 15, 1918. $500.00. 
June 15, 1918, after date, for value 
received, I or we promise to pay to the 
order of American Silo Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, five hundred and no/100 
dollars, in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of or equal to the 
present standard value, at Commercial 
Savings Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 
with interest at eight per cent. per an- 
num from date payable annually. 

“Should any of the interest or prin- 
cipal not be paid when due, it shall 
bear interest at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum, and a failure to pay 
any of said interest within thirty days 
after due shall cause the whole note to 
become due and collectible at once. It 
is also stipulated that, should the col- 
lection of this note be enforced by law 
or be collected through an attorney 
without suit, a reasonable amount shall 
be paid or allowed as attorney’s fees, 
and taxed with the costs in this cause. 
We further agree that in any suit to 
collect this note any justice of the 
peace may have jurisdiction to the 
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amount of $300.00. Indorsers and 
guarantors waive demand of payment, 
protest and notice of non-payment and 
also agree to an extension of time on 
this note without notice. 
“L, J. Schaffer. 
“P. O. Address, Princeton, Iowa.” 


But two questions are presented for 
our consideration, which are as follows: 


First, is the note in suit a non-nego- 
tiable instrument, as claimed by the ap- 
pellant, for the reason that the sum 
payable is not certain under the terms 
of the negotiable instrument statute of 
Iowa? Second, if the note is negotiable, 
is the appellee a holder thereof in due 
course ? 

In respect to the alleged non-nego- 
tiability of the note set out, the precise 
question urged by the appellant is that 
the note is rendered non-negotiable be- 
cause of the provision therein that “a 
failure to pay any of said interest with- 
in thirty days after due shall cause the 
whole note to become due and collect- 
ible at once.” Section 3060a2, Code 
Supplement 1913, being a portion of 
the so-called Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law, provides: 


“The sum payable is a sum certain 
within the meaning of this act although 
itis tobe paid: . . . 8. By stated 
instalments, with a provision that upon 
default in payment of any instalment, 
the whole shall become due.” 


Appellant concedes that, if this note 
was payable in instalments and had 
provided that a “failure to pay any of 
said instalments within thirty days after 
due shall cause the whole note to be- 
come due and collectible at once,’ the 
sum would be certain, and the note 
would be a negotiable instrument under 
the terms of the statute. But it is ap- 
pellant’s contention that the note in this 
respect refers to “interest’’ instead of 
“instalments,” and that this insertion 
in the note renders it non-negotiable. 
It is argued by the appellant that the 
uniform negotiable instruments statute, 
which was adopted generally in the va- 
rious states of the Union, was designed 
to make uniform throughout the coun- 
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try the law of negotiable instruments. 
The statute, however, was not adopted 
in identical language in all of the 
states. It is argued that the states of 
Iowa, Idaho, North Carolina, and 
Wyoming, in adopting the uniform ne- 
gotiable instruments statute, omitted 
therefrom the words “or of interest,” 
and did so advisedly. It is contended 
that the insertion of such clause not 
being included within the act renders 
the note non-negotiable. 

It must be admitted that by its terms 
this clause of the note does not bring 
it within the language of the section 
of the statute quoted. “Instalments” 
and “interest” are two entirely separate 
and distinct things. The real question 
is whether or not this note is non-ne- 
gotiable because it contains the pro- 
vision in respect to the failure to pay 
interest accelerating the due date of 
the note. It is argued by appellant 
that, because the Iowa Legislature omit- 
ted the words “or of interest” in enact- 
ing the uniform negotiable instruments 
statute, it was the purpose and inten- 
tion of the Legislature that instruments 
that did contain such a clause should 
be non-negotiable. 

There would be more force in this 
position of counsel if the Negotiable In- 
struments Law in force in the major- 
ity of the states of the Union had in 
fact been previously enacted in Iowa, 
and had thereafter been amended; in 
other words, the intent of the Legisla- 
ture in a matter of this kind may more 
readily be determined by an amend- 
ment to existing laws than it is by the 
failure to enact a proposed statute in 
the exact terms in which it may be 
adopted by some other state or states. 
If the statutes of Iowa had contained 
such a provision as is contained in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in some of 
the other states, and our Legislature 
had by amendment stricken the clause 
from the statute, then we would be in a 
different position to inquire as to the 
purpose and intent of the Legislature in 
making such an amendment. 

Our real inquiry is, however: Does 
the provision referred to in this note 
render it non-negotiable? Section 





Exact reproduction of front 
ofgold medal, showing head 
of King George V. 


Exact reproduction of re- 
verse side of gold medal, 
showing seal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. 

The Lincoln trials conduct- 
ed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society ofEngland arerecog- 
nized throughout the world 
as the most thorough and 
exacting tests in powerfarm- 
ing, lasting seven days and 
includingevery field and belt 
operation. The jury of ex- 
perts was composed of en- 
gineers whose judgment is 
accepted as final through- 
out the globe. These men by 
their verdict awarded the 
gold medal and the World's 
Championship in the three- 
bottom class to the Wallis. 
The sturdy power and 
strength of the Wallis were 
decisively proven. 
NOTICE: We want the public to 
know that the 

. WALLIS TRACTOR 

ts made by the J]. 1. CASE PLOW 
WORKS COMPAN Y of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the prod- 


uct of any other company with 
“7. Y eask as part of its cor 
porate name. 


Price Readjustment 
Proof of Co-operation 


The buying power of millions of people has 
been affected by a combination of current 
events. To try to sell goods as before is to 
fail to recognize the popular decision. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works Company has an- 
nounced a price reduction on all of its prod- 
ucts, including the WALLIS, America’s 
Foremost Tractor and World-Wide Cham- 
pion. This reduction is not based upon present 
production costs, but is made to meet the 
popular demand of the farmer today and to 
be helpful in the readjustment of business. 


Wallis—World-Wide Champion 


When a farmer desires a loan to buy a 
tractor, the banker should weigh the merits 
of the tractor under consideration. We court 
the most rigid investigation on Wallis per- 
formance by the banking fraternity. 

The Wallis won the gold medal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and 
first prize in the three-bottom class. This 
award, made by a distinguished board of en- 
gineer-judges, offers a practical guide to those 
advising or contemplating the purchase of a 
tractor. 

We shall be glad to advise you fully rela- 
tive to the Wallis tractor. 


J.I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. A86X, Racine, Wisconsin 


WALLIS 
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3060a196 is a section of the same 
statute and provides: 


“In any case not provided for in act, 
the rules of the law merchant shall gov- 
ern.” 


The note in the instant case comes 
squarely within this latter provision of 
the statute. The act itself is entirely 
silent on the effect of the insertion in 
a note of a clause like the one under 
consideration. It can with much force 
be argued that as a matter of logic there 
is no good reason why, if a note is ne- 
gotiable which provides that the entire 
note shall become due upon the failure 
to pay an instalment thereof, a note 
would not also be negotiable that pro- 
vides that it should become due upon 
the failure to pay interest thereon. But, 
the cause not being included within the 
statute in terms, we are compelled to 
find whether under the rules of the law 
merchant the insertion of such a clause 
renders the instrument non-negotiable. 
We think the decisions are substantially 
in accord on the proposition that such 
an instrument is negotiable. 

In Bank yv. Arthur, 163 Iowa 205, 
143 N. W. 556, Ann. Cas. 1916C, 498, 
we had under consideration a note and 
mortgage, the latter containing stipula- 
tions regarding the payment of taxes, 
committing waste, providing insurance, 
and similar matters. It also contained 
this clause: 


“A failure to comply with any of the 
agreements hereof (including warranty 
of title) causes the whole debt to at 
once become due and collectible, if said 
second party or assigns so elect.” 

We said: 

“As the provisions of the mortgage 
in the case at bar did not render the 
amount payable on the note uncertain, 
the note cannot be denounced as non- 
negotiable on this ground. Nor did the 
clause give the mortgagee on breach 
of certain conditions the election to de- 
clare the entire indebtedness due. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
an instrument, to be negotiable, ‘must 
be payable on demand, or at a fixed or 
determinable future time.’ Section 


30601a, Code Supp. This note was 
payable ‘on the 6th day of October, 
1910.” It was certain that the time 
would arrive when the note would be 
payable, and the circumstances that it 
might become payable before that time 
upon the default of the maker in cer- 
tain respects at the option of the payee 
or holder did not affect its negotiability. 

In the instant case the note, by its 
terms, was payable June 15, 1918, and, 
as declared in the Arthur Case: 

“It was certain that the time would 
arrive when the note would be payable, 
and the circumstances that it might be- 
come payable before that time upon the 
default of the maker in certain respects 
at the option of the payee or holder did 
not affect its negotiability.” 


The Arthur Case was approved in 
Lundean v. Hamilton, 184 Iowa 907, 
169 N. W. 208, as to this question. 

The rule announced in these cases is 
determinative of the question in the 
instant case. We hold that the clause 
in the note in question providing that 
“a failure to pay any of said interest 
within thirty days after due shall cause 
the whole note to become due and col- 
lectible at once” did not render the note 
non-negotiable. 

The appellant contends that the ap- 
pellee is not a holder of said note in 
due course. The testimony disclosed 
that on April 1, 1917, the American 
Silo Company, through its proper 
officer, borrowed $3,500 of the appellee 
bank and executed its note therefor, 
which was due March 1, 1918. At the 
time said note was given, the maker of 
said note secured the appellee therefor 
by a deposit of collateral securities, and 
among the notes so deposited as collat- 
eral was the note in suit in this cause. 
When the said $3,500 note of the silo 
company to the appellee bank became 
due, on or about March 1, 1918, the 
note was renewed by the execution of a 
new note for a like amount, and the 
collateral deposited when the original 
note was made continued to be held by 
the appellee, as collateral to the debt. 
The old note originally given for the 
indebtedness was at said time delivered 
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to the maker thereof. No other change 
in the situation took place. 

It is the claim of the appellant that 
at the time of the renewal of this note 
by the appellee conditions had devel- 
oped which charged the appellee with 
notice that the appellant’s note, which 
appellee held as collateral, was subject 
to equities, and particularly that there 
had then been a failure of consideration 
for the execution of the same. The le- 
gal question involved is whether or not 
the renewal of the original note, with- 
out disturbing the securities, so changes 
the status of the parties as to make de- 
fenses to the collateral paper available, 
if at that time the holder of the col- 
lateral has notice of such defenses. The 
determination of this question involves 
a consideration of the character of the 
contract between the parties. 

When the silo company borrowed the 
$3,500 from the appellee and gave its 
note therefor, it deposited with the ap- 
pellee the note in suit as collateral to 
the original indebtedness evidenced by 
the note of $3,500 which it then gave. 
The collateral was pledged to secure 
the indebtedness which the silo com- 
pany owed to the appellee. That in- 
debtedness was evidenced by a promis- 
sory note. When said note became due, 
the evidence of the indebtedness was 
changed by the surrender of the old note 
and the execution of a new one, but 
there was no change whatever in the in- 
debtedness. If the new note had been 
accepted in payment of the old note, 
or if a change had been made in the 
debt, as by increasing the amount 
thereof, then we would have had an 
entirely different proposition. It is the 
rule that, where the note is given merely 
in renewal, and not in payment, the re- 
newal does not extinguish the original 
debt or in any way change it, except 
by postponing the time of payment, and 
that the relation of the parties as to 
securities is not changed. 

In Holland Trust Co. v. Waddell, 75 
Hun. 104, 26 N. Y. Supp. 980, the 
court declared: 


“The principle is too well settled to 
need the citation of authorities that the 
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renewing of notes from time to time in 
no way extinguishes the original debt. 
It is simply an extension of the time of 
payment, and a change as to the evi- 
dence of the debt, and all collaterals 
pledged for the payment would remain 
as security, notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of the time of payment.” 


In First National Bank of Iowa City 
v. McGrath, 111 Miss. 872, 72 South. 
701, where the suit was on a collateral 
note, the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
says: 

“The fact that the original note of 
the Puritan Manufacturing Company 
to the Bank of Iowa City has been re- 
newed several times does not in any 
way alter the position of the bank with 
reference to being a bona fide holder 
or purchaser for value of the note here 
sued on. 7 Cyc. 877 and 879; Mix v. 
Bank, 91 Ill. 20, 33 Am. Rep. 44; 
Cansler v. Sallis et al., 54 Miss. 446.” 

The rule as announced appears to us 
to be sound in reason and supported by 
authority. In the instant case the un- 
disputed testimony shows that the origi- 
nal note was merely renewed. No 
change whatever was made in the rela- 
tion of the parties, and the original in- 
debtedness remained the same. The 
note in question was given as collateral 
to secure said indebtedness, and, being 
free from equities in the hands of the 
appellee as a holder in due course when 
originally pledged, would not be subject 
to equities by the mere giving of a new 
note to evidence the original indebted- 
ness when no new contract was made 
and the position of the parties remain 
unchanged. 

It is admitted that at the time of the 
original pledging of the note in suit as 
collateral security there were no equi- 
ties available to the maker. It is 
claimed that at the time of the renewal 
of the original note there had been a 
failure of the consideration for which 
the appellant’s note was given, and that 
the bank had knowledge of such failure 
of consideration at the time of said re- 
newal of the original note. As we have 
before pointed out, even if this were 
true, it would not affect the right of the 
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appellee bank as a bona fide holder of 
said note, the renewal not being intend- 
ed in any way, under the evidence, to 
change the original indebtedness which 
the note in suit was pledged to secure. 

In any event the trial court heard the 
evidence on the question of whether or 
not the appellee had notice at any time 
of said alleged defenses and held that 
under the evidence the appellee was a 
holder in due course. The cause was 
tried to the court without the interven- 
tion of the jury, and this finding of 
the trial court has the force and effect 
of a verdict of a jury, and we cannot 
interfere therewith. A careful exam- 
ination of the entire evidence in the 
case convinces us that the conclusion 
reached by the trial court upon the 
facts was correct. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
affirmed. 


& 
Validity of Chattel Mortgage 


Iowa Savings Bank v. Graham, Supreme 
Court of Iowa, 181 N. W. Rep. 771. 


A chattel mortgage described the 
mortgaged property as “One five pas- 
senger Ford touring car No. 61913, 
yellow wheels and cherry body 1914 
model.” The mortgage recited the 
county in which the mortgagor resided 
but did not set forth in what part of 
the county he had his residence nor 
state where the mortgaged automobile 
was located. It was held that the de- 
scription of the mortgaged property 
was sufficient to sustain the validity of 
the mortgage. The rule in this regard 
is that the description in a chattel 
mortgage is sufficient if it will enable 
interested parties, aided by inquiries, 
which the instrument itself indicates 
and suggests, to identify the property. 
It was also held here that the mortgage 
was not rendered invalid by the fact 
that it incorrectly recited the date of 
the note, which it was given to secure. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Johnson 
County; R. G. Popham, Judge. 
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Action in equity to determine the 
priority of liens. There was a decree 
in the court below in favor of plaintiff, 
and the defendant Bell appeals. Re- 
versed. 

STEVENS, J. Plaintiff, the Iowa 
Savings Bank, appellee herein, on No- 
vember 11, 1919, obtained a judgment 
against the defendant C. C. Graham in 
the district court of Washington Coun- 
ty, Iowa. At the time of the com- 
mencement of action in Washington 
county against Graham, a writ of at- 
tachment was sued out and levied upon 
a Ford touring car, described as a 1914 
model, bearing license No. 38695, Iowa, 
and engine No. 61913 as the property 
of the defendant Graham. The court, 
at the time the judgment was entered, 
awarded execution for the sale of the 
automobile, and on December 29, 1919, 
the sheriff of Washington county ad- 
vertised the same for sale, fixing the 
31st day of January, 1920, therefor. 
On January 29, 1920, the defendant 
Ross Bell caused a written notice, re- 
citing that he held a chattel mortgage 
upon said property executed October 
18, 1918, and duly recorded in the 
office of the county recorder of Iowa 
county on the following day, to be 
served upon the sheriff in possession of 
said automobile. Shortly after the serv- 
ice of this notice, a stipulation was en- 
tered into between plaintiff, Graham 
and Ross, agreeing that the sale should 
be adjourned, that the automobile 
should remain in the possession of the 
sheriff, and to submit their respective 
claims to the district court of Johnson 
county, Iowa, for decision in accord- 
ance with section 3988 of the Supple- 
ment to the Code. In due time, plain- 
tiff filed a petition in equity, setting 
up the facts already stated, and asking 
that the lien of its judgment be de- 
clared superior and paramount to the 
claimed mortgage lien of appellant 
Ross. Ross filed answer, and a trial 
followed upon the issues joined, result- 
ing as stated. The record does not dis- 
close the form or date of the obligation 
upon which plaintiff obtained judgment 
against defendant Graham, but the 


- mortgage in question was executed on 
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October 18, 1918, which was after ac- 
tion was commenced against Graham 
in Washington county. 

The validity of appellant’s mortgage 
is assailed by appellee upon three 
grounds: (a) That the description of 
the property mortgaged is insufficient 
for the record to impart constructive 
notice; (b) that same was not recorded 
in the county in which the holder of the 
property resided; and (c) that the note 
offered in evidence bears date July 31, 
1918, whereas the date of the note de- 
scribed in the mortgage is given as Oc- 
tober 18, 1918. 

The chattel mortgage recites that C. 
C. Graham, the mortgagor, is a resident 
of Iowa county, but does not designate 
in what part of the county he resides. 
The mortgage described the property 
as follows: 


“One five passenger Ford touring 
car No. 61913, yellow wheels and 
cherry body 1914 model.” 


The settled rule in this state is that 
the description in a chattel mortgage is 
sufficient if it will enable third persons, 
aided by inquiries, which the instru- 
ment itself indicates and suggests, to 
identify property. Had the mortgage 
in the case before us stated the resi- 
dence, ownership, and location of the 
automobile, the description would have 
been complete in every respect. These 
elements would have aided materially in 
locating the automobile, but they are not 
indispensable to a valid description. 
If the description is otherwise suffi- 
cient to enable third parties to identify 
the property thereby, or by such in- 
quiries as the instrument itself sug- 
gests, it is all that is required for the 
record to impart constructive notice. 
According to the testimony, the number 
appearing on the engine, and given in 
the mortgage, would not appear upon 
any other five-passenger Ford touring 
car, and therefore the means of identi- 
fying the mortgaged property was com- 
plete. It is true that it might be diffi- 
cult for an officer seeking to levy a writ 
of attachment to locate the automobile 
without more definite information than 
was given in the mortgage, but he was 
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bound to know the number of the au- 
tomobile appearing on the mortgage, 
and could easily determine whether the 
car levied on contained that number. 

It is suggested by counsel for appel- 
lee that one seeking to identify the 
mortgaged property could not tell 
whether the designated number related 
to the number of the engine or to the 
license number. This suggestion is 
without persuasive force. The number 
stated in the mortgage purports to be 
the number of the car, and not the li- 
cense number. It is conceded that the 
automobile in question is the property 
of the defendant Graham, and that it 
bears the engine number given in the 
mortgage. The mortgage description 
was certainly sufficient to impart con- 
structive notice. 

But it is also urged by counsel for 
appellee that the mortgagor was a resi- 
dent of Washington county, and that 
the automobile was kept in said county, 
and therefore the record of the mort- 
gage in Iowa county did not give con- 
structive notice to plaintiff. There is 
some dispute in the evidence as to 
whether Graham resided in Iowa coun- 
ty or in Wellman, Washington county. 
He is married, but does not reside with 
his family. He sold the business for- 
merly conducted by him in Wellman 
prior to the date of the chattel mort- 
gage. The evidence, although conflict- 
ing, we think, fairly shows that he 
resided and kept the property in Iowa 
county, and therefore it was properly 
recorded therein. 

The failure of the mortgage to cor- 
rectly state the date of the note is not 
necessarily fatal. The error was evi- 
dently that of the scrivener who pre- 
pared the instrument. The evidence 
without dispute shows that Graham was 
indebted to Ross in the sum of $400, for 
which he gave him a note on July 31, 
at the same time agreeing to later exe- 
cute a chattel mortgage upon the au- 
tomobile to secure the payment thereof. 
The mortgage in question was no woubt 
executed in pursuance of this agree- 
ment. The amount of the note is cor- 
rectly given, and the mortgage is not 
invalid merely because the date of the 
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note evidencing a valid indebtedness 
was incorrectly stated therein. 

It follows that the court should have 
decreed the lien of the chattel mortgage 
superior and paramount to that of 
plaintiff and the judgment of the court 
below is reversed. 


& 


Indorser Entitled to Notice of 


Dishonor 


Crane v. Downs, Supreme Court of Kansas, 
196 Pac. Rep. 600. 


A stockholder in a corporation in- 
dorsed his name without qualification 
on the back of a note drawn by the 
corporation and payable to its own or- 
der. The note was negotiated for the 
purpose of raising money for the use of 
the corporation. When the note ma- 
tured, it was not presented to the cor- 
poration for payment and no notice of 
dishonor was given to the inderser. It 
was held that, although he indorsed for 
accommodation, his liability was that of 
indorser and he was entitled to notice 
of dishonor. Failure to give him such 
notice discharged him from liability on 
the note. 


OPINION 


Action by W. S. Crane (substituted 
as plaintiff for the Cunningham Na- 
tional Bank) against J. H. Downs, re- 
vived on the death of defendant in the 
name of Nellie G. Downs, administra- 
trix, and another. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendants appeal. Reversed 
and rendered. 


MARSHALL, J. The plaintiff re- 
covered judgment on two promissory 
notes. The defendants appeal. 

The action was tried without a jury, 
and the court made special findings of 
fact and conclusions of law, as follows: 


“Findings of Fact. 


“(1) The two notes sued on in this 
case were in the same form except one 
was for $2,400 and the other for $2,500. 
Both were indorsed in the same way, 


' money for the company. 


by the same persons. The note for 
$2,500, together with indorsements, was 
as follows: 


“$2,500, 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20, 1913. 
Four months after date we prom- 
ise to pay to the order of ourselves 
twenty-five hundred dollars for value 
received negotiable, and payable with- 
out defaleation or discount, and with 
interest from date at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. 


““Orah Land & Mining Co., 


““By James K. Cochran, President. 

“ “Attest: Orah D. Ridgly, Sec.’ 

“Indorsed as follows: ‘Orah Land and 
Mining Co., by James K. Cochran, 
President. Attest: Orah D. Ridgly, 
Sec. James K. Cochran. Orah D. 
Ridgly. J.T. Long. J. H. Downs.’ 

“The notes were both executed in the 
state of Missouri. The Orah Land & 
Mining Company was a Missouri cor- 
poration. Both of the notes were 
signed and indorsements made before 
they were negotiated. 

“(2) After being signed and indorsed 
the notes were delivered by the manag- 
ing officers of the Orah Land & Mining 
Company to one C. D. Rodgers, of 
Mexico, Mo., for the purpose of having 
the same negotiated by him to raise 
Rodgers made 
arrangements with W. S. Crane, of 
Carthage, Mo., the plaintiff in this ac- 
tion, to borrow money from the Cun- 
ningham National Bank of Joplin, 
Mo., and both Rodgers and Crane 
signed a note for $5,000 payable to 
the bank; Rodgers turning over the 
notes sued on to Crane to hold as col- 
lateral security. 

“(3) The plaintiff, Crane, afterwards 
paid the note at the Cunningham Na- 
tional Bank personally and has never 
collected anything on the notes sued on, 
either principal or interest. 

“(4) Four thousand five hundred 
dollars of the proceeds of the $5,000 
note given by Rodgers and Crane to the 
Cunningham National Bank was used 
to purchase land for the Orah Land 
& Mining Company, the balance of the 


“ee 
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$5,000 being the commission to Rodgers 
and the discount on the $5,000 note. 

“(5) The Orah Land & Mining Com- 
pany at the time of the issue of the 
notes in question did not have sufficient 
commercial credit to enable it to float its 
notes without the indorsement of other 
persons, and was practically insolvent 
at the time of the negotiation of the 
notes in question, and was in the same 
condition at the maturity of the notes, 
which facts were known by J. H. Downs 
at the time he indorsed the company’s 
notes and at the time of their maturity. 

“(6) Rodgers and Crane when they 
took the notes in question lent the 
money on the strength of the personal 
indorsement of J. H. Downs on said 
notes. 

“(7) J. H. Downs at the time he in- 
dorsed said notes was a large stock- 
holder in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, and was an officer and direc- 
tor of the corporation. 

“(8) No presentment for payment 
was made of said notes to the makers 
or indorsers and no notice of dishonor 
was given to Downs. 

“(9) The Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Missouri in effect at the time 
of the issuance and negotiation of said 
notes was the same as that of Kansas 
with reference to liability of indorsers, 
presentment for payment, and notice of 
dishonor to indorsers. 

“(10) J. H. Downs signed the notes 
in suit for his own accommodation and 
had no reason to expect that the notes 
would be paid by the Orah Land & Min- 


ing Company if presented for payment. 


“Conclusions of Law. 


“J. H. Downs was liable as a maker 
of said notes, and the plaintiff was not 
required to present the notes to him 
for payment or to give him notice of 
dishonor, ete. 

“The plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
for the face of the notes and interest, 
and for the costs of this action, and 
to have the land attached in this action 
sold to pay said judgment.” 

What was the nature of the liability 
of Downs? The court concluded that 
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he was liable as a maker of the notes. 
To support that conclusion, it may be 
argued that, because Downs was a 
stockholder in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, he derived a benefit from that 
received by the corporation in the execu- 
tion of the notes. Other than this ar- 
gument there is nothing to support the 
conclusion that Downs was liable as a 
maker of the notes, and the argument 
is not good. This language is found in 
14 C. J. 856: 


“A member or stockholder may deal 
or contract with the corporation in the 
same manner as any other individual, 
and in so doing he acquires the same 
rights and incurs the same liabilities 
as any stranger would.” 


See, also, Morbach & Mining Co., 53 
Kan. 731, 739, 37 Pac. 122; 14 C. J. 
56; 1 Cook on Corporations (7th Ed.) 
section 11. 

Downs was also an officer and a di- 
rector in the Orah Land & Mining 
Company, but his liability is fixed by 


the Negotiable Instruments Law, and 
is not in any way controlled nor modi- 
fied by the law of corporations. Downs 
was an indorser and was liable as such. 
He may have been an accommodation 
indorser, but he was not one for his 
own accommodation. Therefore notice 
to him of the dishonor of the note was 
necessary. 

The notes are Missouri contracts, and 
are governed by the laws of Missouri. 
Briggs v. Latham, 36 Kan. 255, 13 Pac. 
393, 59 Am. Rep. 546; Loan Co. v. Solo- 
mon, 71 Kan. 185, 186, 79 Pac. 1077. 

The Missouri Negotiable Instruments 
Law was pleaded and introduced in evi- 
dence. The pertinent sections are as 
follows: 


“Where the language of the instru- 
ment is ambiguous, or * * * where 
a signature is so placed upon the in- 
strument that it is not clear in what 
capacity the person making the same 
intended to sign, he is to be deemed 
an indorser.” R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
9988. 

“An accommodation party is one who 
has signed the instrument as a maker. 
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drawer, acceptor, or indorser, without 
receiving value therefor, and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. Such a person is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for value, 
notwithstanding such holder at the time 
of taking the instrument knew him to 
be only an accommodation party.” R. 
S. Mo. 1909, section 10000. 

“A person placing his signature upon 
an instrument otherwise than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” R. S. 
Mo. 1909, section 10033. 

“Presentment for payment is not re- 
quired in order to charge an indorser 
where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation and he 
has no reason to expect that the instru- 
ment will be paid if presented.” R. S. 
Mo. 1909, section 10050. 

“Except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, when a negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored by nonacceptance or 
nonpayment, notice of dishonor must be 
given to the drawer and to each in- 
dorser, and any drawer or indorser to 
whom such notice is not given is dis- 
charged.” R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
10059. 

“Notice of dishonor may be waived, 
either before the time of giving notice 
has arrived, or after the omission to 
give due notice, and the waiver may be 
express or implied.” R. S. Mo. 1909, 
section 10079. 

“Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an indorser in either of 
the following cases: (1) Where the 
drawee is a fictitious person or a person 
not having capacity to contract, and 
the indorser was aware of the fact at 
the time he indorsed the instrument; 
(2) where the indorser is the person 
to whom the instrument is presented 
for payment; (3) where the instrument 
was made or accepted for his accom- 
modation.” R. S. Mo. 1909, section 
10085. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law of 
Kansas is the same as that of Missouri. 

This case is controlled by Auto Co. 
y. Winters, 277 Mo. 425, 210 S. W. 1. 
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There C. F. Winters signed a note and 
W. B. Strang signed it on the back 
without any words of explanation. The 
syllabus, which correctly states the 
conclusions reached by that court reads: 


“(1) Under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (section 10033 R. S. 1909) 
a person who places his name upon the 
back of a negotiable note is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indi- 
cates by appropriate words his inten- 
tion to be bound in some other capacity. 

“(2) And the words of the statute 
‘unless he clearly indicates by appro- 
priate words his intention to be bound 
in some other capacity’ mean words 
written on the instrument itself, and 
hence the legal effect of a blank in- 
dorsement cannot be changed or varied 
by parol evidence or from any other 
source. 

“(3) If the note sued on is set out 
in full in the petition and shows that 
the name of one of the defendants ap- 
pears on the back thereof, it shows him 
to be an indorser and to be sued as 
such, and this setting forth of the note 
corrects any misrecitation in a prior 
paragraph of the petition that said de- 
fendant was a comaker. 

“(4) Unless an indorser comes with- 
in the exceptions mentioned in the 
statute (sections 10050 and 10085, R. 
S. 1909), notice of dishonor by non- 
payment or presentment for payment 
must be made, or he will be discharged. 

“(5) If the indorser of a negotiable 
note is the party accommodated by mak- 
ing the instrument, he is not entitled 
to notice as provided by section 10085, 
nor is it necessary under section 10050 
to show presentment unless he had no 
reason to expect the note would be paid 
when presented. But ‘the party accom- 
modated’ is the one for whose conven- 
ience the paper was made, and that 
usually means the maker or drawer, and 
not the indorser. 

“(6) Section 10050 says that ‘pre- 
sentment for payment is not required 
in order to charge an indorser where 
the instrument was made or accepted 
for his accommodation, and _ section 
10085 says that ‘notice of dishonor is 
not required to be given to an indorser 














where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation.’ Held, 
that the word ‘accommodation’ means 
a convenience, favor, or benefit, or an 
arrangement or engagement made as a 
favor to another, not upon a considera- 
tion received, and ‘the party accommo- 
dated’ is the one for whose convenience 
the paper is made. The accommodation 
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party is the one who signs the note for 
the purpose of ‘lending his name to 
some other person,’ and the other per- 
son is necessarily the accommodated 
party.” 


The judgment is reversed and judg- 
ment is rendered in favor of the defend- 
ants. 


LU 


AS 


Why the Banker Should Consult the 
Engineer 
By Ralph G. Macy 


[In this article the author points out the 
various ways in which the engineer may be 
of service to the banker in protecting the 
latter’s loans to industrial enterprises.—The 
Editor.] 


HE relation between the banker 

and the engineer at the present 

time is an interesting study. The 
bankers of this country have requests 
for innumerable loans based on projects 
involving engineering, which they 
would gladly grant had they the tech- 
nical knowledge to be sure of their 
ground. The successful engineer of to- 
day has not only this technical knowl- 
edge but business ability in handling 
projects involving engineering, which 
he realizes are of value and which he is 
endeavoring to market by placing them 
at the disposal of the banker and in- 
vestor. They have many things in 
common, and a closer acquaintance 
would be of mutual benefit. 

Perhaps it is wise to define the term 
“engineer.” In this article it is ap- 
plied to technically trained men whose 
experience has been in the industrial 
and manufacturing fields, and whose 
income is derived from the handling of 
projects involving manufacturing, man- 
agement and engineering. In other 
words, the term “engineer” is used in a 
broad sense. 


A rough idea of the amount of capi- 
talization of those industries in which 
engineering is directly involved, can be 
appreciated by the capitalization of the 
public utilities and manufacturing inter- 
ests alone. In this country, the capital- 
ization of public utilities is $4,058,000,- 
000 and of manufacturing interests 
$28,170,000,000. There is also a fur- 
ther large capitalization impossible to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
of enterprises involving technical knowl- 
edge and executive engineering. A great 
part of the investment made in these 
projects is handled by the banker who 
seldom seems to realize the necessity of 
this knowledge with regard to invest- 
ments of this kind. Some of the larger 
banks, however, seem to appreciate this 
point and maintain an engineering de- 
partment. The lack of appreciation, 
by the banker, of the importance of en- 
gineering judgment is particularly true 
with regard to innumerable applications 
for relatively small amounts of money 
for projects involving engineering, that 
are now being made. The recognition 
of the importance of the engineer’s 
judgment as applied to these industries 
will increase in the coming years, due 
to the application of technical knowl- 
edge to an ever-increasing number of 
industrial projects. 
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Daily in all parts of the country, the 
banker is receiving requests for loans 
for manufacturing purposes, industrial 
building projects and for the develop- 
ment of innumerable new lines of bus- 
iness involving engineering. He does 
not hesitate to call in the bank’s attor- 
ney, should there be the slightest need 
of legal advice in investigating the ap- 
plicant’s request for money, but seldom 
thinks of calling in the engineer to as- 
certain if the proposition is technically 
sound and if the figures which are sub- 
mitted represent true values from the 
engineer's viewpoint. 


LOANS FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


With regard to a loan for manufac- 
turing purposes, the following example 
is used to illustrate the point: 

A manufacturer of a certain article 
applies to a bank for a loan to carry 
on his business. The statement submit- 
ted to the banker is usually compiled 
by an accountant who takes the figures 
from the manufacturer’s books with re- 
gard to the valuation of factory and 
equipment, as well as the cost of the 
production of the article. The state- 
ment, containing these figures, is sub- 
mitted in good faith by the manufac- 
turer to the banker, whose decision, 
with regard to the loan, is many times 
formed by this statement, and _ his 
knowledge of the manufacturer. 

If a competent engineer were called 
in by the bank to investigate this fac- 
tory and cost of production, he could 
render a report stating the present 
actual value of the building and equip- 
ment, its possible increase or decrease, 
as to whether the machinery is in con- 
dition to manufacture the article in the 
coming period as it had in the past 
period from which the unit cost of 
production of the article was derived, 
without a big outlay for repairs and 
renewals, also whether the power gen- 
erating and transmission machinery is 
in condition to render constant service 
without further outlay and whether the 
building would shortly need an outlay 
for repairs and whether it conformed 
to various building and fire regulations. 
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He could also state in his report 
whether the cost of production of the 
article manufactured was as stated or 
whether the unit cost was too low, due 
to an error in not adding to each unit 
cost the correct amount for deprecia- 
tion of building, equipment and ma- 
chinery—the condition of the raw ma- 
terial market—and many other valuable 
facts which the banker should have in 
deciding the advisability and the amount 
of the loan. 

In some cases, this data is furnished 
in good faith by the manufacturer’s 
plant engineers who, while familiar in 
detail with the equipment and manu- 
facturing costs of their individual 
plants, are not in the position of the 
engineer who has a knowledge of vari- 
ous plants, to draw from and who, 
therefore, can render a report on this 
particular plant of far greater value. 

In the purchase or sale of a manu- 
facturing plant, the same points rela- 
tive to building, machinery, manufactur- 
ing costs, etc., should be reported on 
by a competent engineer and the value, 
as obtained by a correct appraisal, is 
well worth the engineer’s fee. In fact, 
in cases of this kind, technical knowl- 
edge should be obtained in the same 
way as legal talent is used to show a 
clear title and an expert accountant is 
used to obtain a correct statement. 

The lack of this technical advice has 
very often been responsible for the 
loaning of large sums of money by the 
banker and investor for manufacturing 
purposes, where an investigation by a 
competent engineer would show the in- 
advisability of making a loan of this 
kind, due to the future condition of the 
market for that particular product, the 
difficulty of obtaining the raw material 
in the near future, and many other 
points which would not show on the 
statement submitted to the banker by 
the manufacturer when requesting a 
loan. 


LOANS FOR NEW MANUFACTURING 
PROJECTS 


If it is a question for loaning money 
for a new manufacturing enterprise, 
the strictest care should be used by the 
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financier in supplying the money, to see 
that every dollar which is expended for 
plant construction and for plant equip- 
ment, be spent in such a way that when 
the plant is completed, it will produce 
the maximum quantity of the article de- 
sired at a minimum cost. This usually 
implies the following: 

That the plant site is chosen with 
care with regard to the raw material 
market and that the plant is correctly 
designed and is constructed with the 
greatest economy. 

If the buildings are purchased, they 
should be valued by one who sees their 
adaptability for the manufacturing of 
that certain article and not by one who 
merely sees them as buildings costing 
so much money to produce. 

That the machinery installed in this 
plant is adapted in every way to the 
service it is called upon to perform and 
that this machinery is purchased under 
correct specifications and at a minimum 
figure. 

That the power generating 
transmission equipment installed is cor- 
rectly designed to perform its function 
at absolutely the minimum cost and that 
it is of sufficient capacity to insure the 
reliable operation of the factory. 

That the sequence of manufacturing 
operations be such as to eliminate lost 
motion and unnecessary labor. 

That all waste be eliminated, partic- 
ularly with regard to power, labor and 
overhead. 

Too often, a decision with regard to 
these points is made by a business man, 
when this decision should be made by 
an engineer. The financier should see 
that every dollar of his money, invested 
in a proposition of this kind, is spent 
by men who are technically trained and 
whose life work it is to know intimately 
these points. They are points that an 
engineer meets daily in the manufac- 
turing of widely different articles. This 
gives a value to his decision on matters 
of this kind that the men who are con- 
nected with a particular organization 
cannot have. 


and 
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LOANS FOR ENTERPRISES INVOLVING 
ENGINEERING 


With regard to the investment of 
money in a new enterprise, the highest 
kind of engineering judgment is, in 
many cases, absolutely essential, al- 
though many times completely overlook- 
ed by the banker and investor—and 
this oversight has caused many severe 
losses. A man who has what he be- 
lieves to be an article of value, for 
which he requires money to manufac- 
ture, or a project involving engineering 
in any way, presents his case to a 
banker or investor who endeavors to 
ascertain if the article is worth manu- 
facturing or the project will deliver a 
good return on the investment, by ap- 
plying knowledge he has derived from 
business experience. What really is 
needed, in cases of this kind, is a specific 
technical knowledge and engineering 
judgment. A man submitting a propo- 
sition of this kind, for which he is seek- 
ing money, is usually an incorrigible 
optimist, where his particular idea is 
concerned, and the knowledge and judg- 
ment of the engineer, when brought to 
bear on a proposition of this kind, is 
generally many times more valuable than 
that of the business man. 

Again, an engineer may see certain 
points of value that have not impressed 
the banker or investor, due to their non- 
technical mind, and can show how, by 
certain changes, the article or idea be- 
comes of real commercial value when 
handled in a certain way. The recog- 
nition of this fact is one of the reasons 
why the financier, in late years, has 
placed the management of certain enter 
prises in the hands of engineers, instead 
of business men. 

The banker and investor do not seem 
to realize that a huge proportion of 
the money which they contro] is being 
invested in new enterprises which de- 
pend upon modern technical knowledge 
or experience for their success or fail- 
ure. The application of science to new 
commercial enterprises has had a far 
greater range than the financier realizes. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Recognition of the need of the engi- 
neer in the management field is shown 
by the forming of companies by promi- 
nent engineers, for the management of 
large industrial concerns which are in 
difficulty, due to various causes, and the 
employment of engineers, in a manag- 
ing capacity, by the financial interests 
that have their money invested in the 
enterprises, shows their appreciation of 
this fact. These industrial enterprises 
have many important points of a tech- 
nical nature, which call for a decision 
based on technical knowledge and a 
correct decision on these points is large- 
ly responsible for the success or failure 
of the enterprise. It is, however, only 
of late years that the importance of 
these technical points has been recog- 
nized by the financier and given the 
correct emphasis. In this kind of work, 
the engineer is called upon to handle 
industries that present many different 
kinds of problems, both technical and 
commercial, and many of the most im- 
portant problems are those in which 
the technical points and business poli- 
cies are interdependent. A _ decision 
required on a proposition of this kind, 
should not be made by a man who sees 
it only from the business side. How- 
ever, it has been the usual procedure 
to place the business man in a position 
where he must make decisions relative 
to points of this character and it has 
very often been the cause of the failure 
of that particular enterprise. 

Further, should an engineer be re- 
quested to manage a concern which 
manufactures a certain article, with 
plants in the South, Middle West, and 
in New England, he has at his disposal, 
data to use which covers not only the 
labor conditions in that particular in- 
dustry, but the labor conditions in other 
industries in those localities, due to 
other clients in these other industries, 
and is, therefore, in an excellent po- 
sition to make a decision on the labor 
question. The same point could be 
made with regard to the raw material 
market. Again, if the plants are man- 
ufacturing a product made up of various 
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parts, and they required some part 
which had to be incorporated with it to 
produce a finished article, and which it 
was not advisable for them to manufac- 
ture, here again the engineer is in a 
particularly advantageous position to 
state what plants could make this article 
reliably and cheaply, due to his knowl- 
edge of manufacturing conditions. 

The business man connected with a 
manufacturing project is usually in 
touch with purely local conditions and 
if he has a knowledge of conditions 
at some distant point, it is usually a 
general one and not the definite knowl- 
edge that the engineer acquires due to 
the various parts of the country in which 
his clients are located. 

In the detection of the innumerable 
leaks that waste the resources of many 
industries, the engineer is especially 
well qualified, due to his mental train- 
ing, which tends to develop, to its full- 
est extent, the analytical faculty. This 
habit of thought, which is applied to 
mechanical and engineering problems 
during the years of his early training, 
is later applied to all those problems 
which are submitted to him, through the 
solution of which he derives his income. 


BUSINESS ABILITY OF THE ENGINEER 


The idea so prevalent a comparative- 
ly few years ago that the engineer had 
very little business ability, has under- 
gone a considerable change. 

The business ability of the engineer 
is now recognized by financial interests. 
The engineer, who is put in charge of 
the management of an industrial enter- 
prise, has to make important decisions 
of a business nature. The fact that an 
engineer is put in this position shows 
the confidence in his ability, along these 
lines, by the financier. This confidence 
is not misplaced, as in making a deci- 
sion on a business matter pertaining to 
an industrial enterprise, which he is 
managing, he has at his disposal to 
assist him, an intimate knowledge of 
the details of the technical side that the 
man, with the purely business training, 
can never hope to acquire, and so he is 
better qualified. 

A point, very often overlooked, is 











that while the business man seldom ac- 
quires engineering knowledge, the suc- 
cessful engineer of to-day is a very 
competent business man. 

Further, you have large concerns 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
engineering, now forming separate de- 
partments for the investigation of com- 
mercial projects involving engineering 
in which, upon favorable report, they 
are investing money. These concerns 
are usually in close relation to the bank- 
ing interests and have demonstrated to 
the banker the strength of a combina- 
tion of banker and investor. 


FUTURE POSITION OF THE ENGINEER 


The elevation of James Hartness, 
William McAdoo, Herbert Hoover, and 
many other engineers into positions of 
prominence, show the value of engi- 
neering training when it is applied to 
“business.” Many engineers, accenting 
the professional side, have been more 
or less diffident in stating the value of 
their particular qualifications. 

In the coming years, only those in- 
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dustries can be successful in which the 
capital invested brings the greatest 
return, and in order to accomplish this, 
the banker and the men who invest 
money in these industries, must turn 
more frequently to the engineer. The 
application of science to industries is 
increasing rapidly and with this increase 
comes a demand for technical knowl- 
edge in the handling of these enter- 
prises. In the development of industrial 
projects, water power development, ir- 
rigation, lumber, mining, etc., the form- 
ing of combinations of large manufac- 
turing interests, the importance of the 
opinion of the engineer is becoming 
recognized by the financier. 

It is, therefore, a safe prediction that, 
when handling the industrial problems 
involving engineering, the banker and 
investor will find it advisable in the 
future, to call more frequently for the 
opinion than he has in the past. The 
banker and engineer should become bet- 
ter acquainted, for they have many 
things in common, not the least of which 
are development and progress. 


au 


Uncle Sam as Patron of Good Roads 
By Thos. H. MacDonald 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE average person visualizes the 

United States department of 

agriculture as a great govern- 
ment institution, the business of which 
is to assist the farmer in the solution 
of the many problems incident to the 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
crops, the care of live stock, and the 
eradication of the ‘pests that destroy 
the fruits of farm labor. Perhaps he 
will remember that the same benevolent 
institution also inspects and passes upon 
the purity of the foods that come to 
his table. But how many people know 


that the same department through one 
of its bureaus is also the fountain-head 





from which has sprung much of the 
scientific knowledge that enters into the 
construction of the broad, smooth high- 
ways which are rapidly replacing the 
mud roads of our childhood recollec- 
tions? How many know of the more 
tangible contribution of hundreds of 
millions of dollars granted through this 
department for the construction of mod- 
ern highways in every one of the 48 
states? How many know that the 
actual expenditure for highway con- 
struction supervised by this one bureau 
of the department of agriculture will be 
far greater than the cost of the Panama 
Canal? Very few, perhaps, of the 
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hundred million people who are bene- 
fited by these activities of the depart- 
ment, know even of the existence of 
the bureau of public roads, which is 
responsible for them. 


IMPORTANT TO BANKERS 


Bankers, especially, should know how 
this bureau is organized and what it 
does. The improvements that it has 





The modern vehicle must have modern roads 


been so instrumental in promoting di- 
rectly affect land values, which are of 
immediate concern to financiers. While 
the general level of farm land prices 
has risen, of course, in the last ten or 
fifteen years due to a number of causes, 
I think no banker familiar with rural 
conditions will fail to realize the im- 
portance of road improvement as a con- 
tributing factor. It is noticeable that, 
where good roads have been lacking, 
prices have lagged. All this bespeaks 
a community of interest between the 
bureau of public roads and the banker, 
and I am the more pleased to have an 
opportunity of telling about the bureau’s 
work. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the very large part played by financial 
institutions in raising the millions of 
dollars necessary for road building. At 
the present time bond issues amounting 
to no less than $600,000,000 have been 
authorized by the states and counties. 
Because bankers either float such bond 
issues themselves or their patrons sub- 
scribe to them, it is of direct interest 
to the bankers that the work on the 
highways involved be done properly. 
Federal participation in such projects is 


evidence, reinforcing such evidence as 
local and state authorities may supply, 
that the work will be carried on effi- 
ciently. Furthermore, Federal funds 
are supplied only on condition that the 
roads be properly maintained, so that 
the banker has assurance that values 
resulting from the better highways will 
be stable. 

It is very appropriate that this bu- 
reau should be a part of the department 
of agriculture. Its business is to pro- 
mote the construction of the extensive 
system of modern highways which is 
necessary to connect the American 
farmer with his shipping point, and to 
permit him to market the larger volumes 
of better farm produce which other 
bureaus of the department have taught 
him how to raise. 

Practically every ton of this produce, 
and the products of the mines and fac- 
tories as well, is tranported by road 
at some stage of its transfer from pro- 
ducer to consumer, much of it at more 
than one stage. 


MUST HAVE MODERN ROADS 


The modern way is to ship by motor 
truck. The modern vehicle must have 
modern roads; and the Federal Aid 
Road Act, passed by Congress in 1916, 
provides funds and a plan of Federal 
and state co-operation in the construc- 
tion of the roads. As a result of this 





More milk to market in Wisconsin 


act the bureau of public roads has taken 
an important place in the road con- 
struction of the nation. 

The act with its amendments provides 
$275,000,000 of Federal money to be 
allotted to the several states in five 
annual installments between 1916 and 
1920. The first installment of $5,000,- 
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000 was apportioned among the states 
in 1916. The last apportionment, 
amounting to $100,000,000, was certified 
by the secretary of agriculture on the 
first of July, 1920. 

There is no opportunity for discrimi- 
nation in the distribution of these large 
sums. It is as fair as a mathematical 
formula can make it. Each state re- 
ceives a portion which bears to the 
whole fund the same relation that its 
population, area, and mileage of post 
roads bear to the total population, area, 
and mileage of post roads in the United 
States, each factor having a weight of 
one-third. 

The funds so apportioned to the 
states are granted on condition that the 
states themselves will appropriate suf- 
ficient money to pay for at least one- 
half of whatever improvement is under- 
taken. The actual construction is car- 
ried on under the immediate direction 
of the state highway departments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of 
agriculture. 

To insure the competent handling of 
the Federal and state funds the act 
itself provided that no state could 
receive any of the Federal money until 
it had provided itself with a state high- 
way department, adequate in the opin- 
ion of the secretary of agriculture to 
carry on the work required of it. This 
provision alone was responsible for the 
creation of effective state departments 
in seventeen states that previously had 
either no department at all or depart- 
ments insufficiently equipped to perform 
necessary functions. 

The bureau of public roads, which is 
charged with the administration of the 
act, operates through its headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and thirteen dis- 
trict offices in various parts of the 
United States. To pay for administra- 
tive expenses three per cent. of the 
Federal appropriations is set aside. As 
an illustration of efficient administra- 
tion, district No. 8, with offices located 
in Montgomery, Ala., cost the govern- 
ment $78,547 from December, 1916, to 
April, 1920, inclusive. This is an aver- 
age of $1,916 per month. Reports from 
the engineer for that district show that 


the bureau’s engineering review and 
technical advice in connection with state 
projects submitted have resulted in 
large savings in road construction. A 
single case in one state was revised by 
the district engineer, effecting a saving 
of $13,638.26. Another project was 
redesigned at the Washington office to 
cost $10,000 less than the design sub- 
mitted by the state. 


SPANS CONTINENT TEN TIMES 


Since the passage of the act. projects 
for the improvement of a mileage of 
roads sufficient to span the distance from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ten times 
have been approved by the secretary. 
Half of these roads, totaling 16,600 
miles, were either completed or under 
construction on July 1, 1920. The Fed- 
eral contribution to these roads actu- 
ally under construction will be $113,- 





A broad way to market for the farmer 


611.463, and their total cost will be 
in excess of $200,000.000. 

These figures would be larger had 
economic conditions been more favor- 
able. The inhibition laid upon road 
construction during the war, the scarcity 
of labor and materials of construction 
ever since the passage of the act, the 
shortage of freight cars, which has af- 
fected every constructive work in the 
country—all these have operated to re- 
tard the expenditure of the funds avail- 
able. And yet, since the armistice the 
rate of expenditure has equaled that of 
the Panama Canal construction. 

But though we have had more money 
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than we could use during the past five 
years, the condition is likely soon to 
be reversed. The last apportionment 
of the funds appropriated was made 
on July 1, 1920. Under the law 
all this money must be spent by July 





The forest roads involve some of the most difficult 
work in this country 


1, 1922, with the exception of a small 
part allotted to states which at first 
had no competent highway department. 
To these an extension of time is per- 
mitted. Many of the states are now 
spending the money as fast as it is 
made available. Before the end of this 
year some of them will have completed 
plans for the expenditure of all the 
money which can be allotted to them. 
Unless, therefore, Congress appropri- 
ates additional funds this year with 
which to carry on this great work, one 
of the largest systematic efforts of 
public improvement ever undertaken in 
the history of the country will iapse, 
and organizations, built up to handle 
work in a large way, will be dissipated. 
Delay in this respect will result in 
loss of momentum, and the new impetus 
when it is finally given, as it certainly 


will be sooner or later, will have to over- 
come much the same inertia which has 
been overcome in attaining the present 
rate of construction. 


GOOD ROADS IN FORESTS 


The same acts which provide for 
Federal-aid work appropriate also for 
the construction of roads and trails in 
the national forests. This work also is 
under the bureau of public roads. In 
all, $19,000,000 have been appropriated 
to be expended over a period of ten 
years for the purpose of providing 
highways and firefighting trails in the 
great domain of the forests. This work 
is carried on under the immediate di- 
rection of this bureau in co-operation 
with the forest service of the depart- 
ment, but without the co-operation of 
the states. The size and importance of 
the job can be appreciated when it is 
known that the western forests include 
an area larger by 20,000 square miles 
than all of New England and the North 
Atlantic states; that in this area lie 
15,000 miles of state and county high- 
ways, not to mention the trails; and 
that not a single national park can be 
reached without traveling over a na- 
tional forest road. Moreover,‘as the 
forests lie along the mountain crests, 
they contain all the important passes 
through which must be built the great 
trunk roads from the plains to the 
Pacific and from North to South. 

Up to April of 1920, over 1,000 
miles of these roads had been completed 
or were under construction, and sur- 
veys involving some of the most difficult 
work ever encountered in road work in 
this country had been completed for a 
total of 2,543 miles. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


HEARD two men on the street 

discussing the relative merits of 

two. banks the other day. Neither 
of them were very strong on figures and 
apparently neither of them knew much 
about the fine art of banking. I was 
interested to note that their faith in the 
two banks they were discussing was 
based entirely on their knowledge of 
the men who were conducting the affairs 
of the institutions. Personality counts 
big in banking. 

© 


I received in the mail this morning 
a “statement of condition” from a bank 
in which I am interested. It was dif- 
ferent from the usual cut-and-dried 
statement. It told all about the bank 
and its progress in a simple, straight- 
forward way that even I, a layman, 
could understand. Furthermore, it was 
attractively printed, on good paper, 
bore the seal or “trade-mark” of the 
bank, and altogether made a most fa- 
vorable and lasting impression on me. 
Too much of this “statement of condi- 
tion” stuff is stiff and perfunctory. 


© 


A well-known bank recently ran a 
piece of advertising copy urging the 
readers to “Make this Bank Your Ex- 
ecutor.” It was good sound advice, but 
it didn’t go far enough. It didn’t tell 
why it is better to have an institution 





as executor than an individual; it didn’t 
tell why that bank was especially fitted 
to perform the functions of an execu- 
tor. In other words, the advertisement 
started a good train of thought but it 
didn’t “carry through.” It seems to me 
that a lot of mighty fine advertising 
copy could be written on this subject— 
copy that would be aimed not at the 
man who is already interested, but at 
the man who has never given such mat- 
ters a single thought. 


© 


A banker once told me that he was 
“not a competitor of the other bank in 
town.” Of course he was a competitor 
—or else he was a dead one. Every 
bank has got some individual reasons 
for existing, and in the possession of 
these individual qualifications it is the 
competitor of every other banking in- 
stitution in town. 


© 


I saw a good window display in a 
bank the other day. It consisted of a 
$100 bill resting on a calendar showing 
the whole twelve months, then a small 
sign which said: ‘We pay five per 
cent.” and next to that was a new $5.00 
bill. People looked at it, got the point, 
smiled and went on with thoughtful ex- 
pressions on their faces. The bank told 
me the display had brought excellent 
returns. 
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Trading with the Land that was Born Lucky 


IPLING rightly called her The Land that was Born 

Lucky. For Canada has the greatest reservoir of 
natural wealth in the world—vast forests, mountains of 
minerals and millions of acres of untilled arable land. She 
is building wisely with her wealth, exporting part of her 
surplus in exchange for the things she needs. 


Our neighbor and best friend among nations sends nearly 
half her exports to this country, and buys three-quarters of 
her imports from us. In raw materials and finished mer- 
chandise, each country has much to offer the other, with 
advantage to both. The constant growth of Canada’s popu- 
lation insures that new opportunities will continue to appear 
for expanding this trade, which now approximates 
$100,000,000 a month in both directions. 





_WRITE FOR Considerable of this great commerce moves via New 
“aaa England and is financed through THE NATIONAL 
Sinin ite i SHAWMUT BANK. Asa result of long experience, we 
The Webb Law are particularly well equipped to cooperate in building up 
The Bdge Lew and financing north- or south-bound trade. Correspondence 


Acceptances pee saa 
Scandinavia is invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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Daylight Movie Makes Unusual Window 
Display 


AN INNOVATION IN bank win- 
dow display advertising was 
given its first tryout April 10, 
when the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company opened a minia- 
ture moving picture theatre in 
its savings window on Fourth 
Street, St. Louis. 

A two-by-three foot ground- 
glass screen is displayed in a 
black shadow box and pictures 
are thrown through it by an 
automatic projector in such a 
way that they are plainly 
visible in daylight to passers- 
by on the sidewalk. 

The entire display repeats 
itself every four minutes, but 
four separate plays are shown, 
so that a complete impression 
can be gained by one who is 
willing to stop for a minute. 

One play is entitled “A 
Healthy Growth” and_ illus- 
trates the planting of a one 
dollar bill in a Mississippi Val- 
ley savings passbook and _ its 
growth to a dignified pile of 
currency in large denomina- 
tions. Trick photography was 
used here and the comments of 
the beholders testify to its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Another novel feature is in- 
troduced in the second play, 
which shows the onlooker a 
scene made on the very spot 
where he is standing. Two 
men are shown walking casual- 
ly in the same direction along 
Fourth street. The leading 
actor pulls his handkerchief 
from his pocket and in doing so 
“drops his roll,” which is 
picked up and returned to him 
by the second actor. This sets 
the second man to thinking and 
he is seen to enter the doorway 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust 


Company and open a savings 
account. Naturally, his recep- 
tion by officers of the Savings 
Department is a cordial one 
and reflects the spirit of wel- 
come which the _ institution 
wishes to impress on the minds 
of prospective depositors. 
Heart interest is the motif 
of the third play, which is 


Magazine 


count in baby’s 
father as trustee.” 

The last play is for shoppers. 
It shows a counter scene in an 
up-to-date department store, 
with a sale of merchandise just 
closing. The saleslady wraps 
up the parcel, hands it to the 
attractively gowned customer 
and awaits payment. The cus- 
tomer opens her shopping bag 
confidently, only to register a 
close-up of consternation at dis- 
covering that her money has 


name with 





This miniature moving picture theatre is creating deposits for the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company in St. Louis 


called “Baby’s Birthday.” A 
simple home interior shows a 
proud mother with a future 
president of the United States 
in her arms and an equally 
proud papa leaving home for 
his day’s duties. Proud papa 
is then seen passing the main 
entrance of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company. His ex- 
pression shows that a happy 
thought occurs to him and he 
enters the main lobby of the 
Trust Company, is greeted by a 
uniformed attendant, and pro- 
ceeds to open “A savings ac- 


been lost. The moral is so ob- 
vious that it scarcely requires 
the closing title, “Why Risk 
Loss? A Mississippi Valley 
Trust Savings Account Is the 
Safe Place for Your Money.” 

Moving picture advertising is 
an old story with banks the 
country over and was used by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company as long ago as 1915, 
but this is probably the first 
time that a bank has arranged 
to show people its conveniences 
by a moving picture displayed 
in its window. 
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O one who is accus- 

tomed to observe banks 
from the outside as well as 
the inside, it is always a 
matter of regret that so few 
take advantage of the enor- 
mous publicity value of their 
show windows. Nearly all 
banks have ground floor 
locations and most of them 
are situated in the heart of 
the business district of their 
town or city where thou- 
sands of people are passing 
each day. On all sides of 
them are retail stores who 
by the attractiveness of their 
window displays are compet- 
ing for the spare dollars of 
the passersby. What an op- 
portunity for the bank to 
put over the lesson of thrift, 
to demonstrate the value of 
a checking account, to show 
these services of its trust de- 
partment, to illustrate the 
necessity for a safe deposit 
box! All of these services 
can be graphically _ illus- 
trated by ingenious window 
displays and at a minimum 
of expense. Banks that have 
tried it out have reported 
remarkable results. In every 
cease the public has shown 
great interest. In nearly all 
cases they have succeeded 
in breaking down the pub- 
lic’s instinctive shyness at 
entering a bank which the 
cold aloofness of its exterior 
has_ hitherto encouraged. 
How long before banks in 


general will awake to the 
possibilities of this type of 
publicity ? 

& 


THE COMBINED annual cir- 
culation of American news- 
papers is over 14,000,000 
copies. That gives one a 
good conception of the 
power of the press in this 
country, and also empha- 
sizes the value of the news- 
paper as an advertising me- 


dium. 
& 


Asour $3,000,000 a year is 
being deposited in the school 
savings banks of the United 
States, according to reports 
received by the American 
Bankers’ Association. This 
would seem to indicate that 
children are _ potentially 
thrifty, to say the least, and 
that it certainly is advisable 
for the forward-looking 
banker to cultivate them. 


& 


TakE A LEAF from the ex- 
perience of your customers 
who are manufacturers. 
They know that trade- 
marked articles are most ef- 
fectively sold because they 
are most easily recognizable 
by buyers. Undoubtedly this 
is true also of a_ bank. 
Choose a good trade-mark or 
emblem, use it continuously 
in your advertising and 
elsewhere and you will find 
you have created an asset of 
great value. 


& 


“THE SUCCESSFUL advertis- 
ing of the present—and 
what will be the real adver- 
tising of the future—is the 
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red-blooded, truthful, plain, 
simple, dignified, cultured, 
courteous, commonsense 
‘human’ advertising — be- 
cause people with these at- 
tributes rule the world and 
make it progress,” so says 
Joseph H. Appel, and he 
knows because he is director 
of publicity of the John 
Wanamaker Stores. 


& 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
and the agency handling the 
account of one of the largest 
of New York trust compa- 
nies which has recently gone 
to great lengths in the way 
of human interest advertis- 
ing induced the president of 
the institution to sign a let- 
ter to the officers and em- 
ployees calling attention to 
the new series of “human- 
ized” advertisements, the 
purpose of which is partly 
to interest small customers 
who may become large as 
time goes on. 


& 


“Human Srurr” has had a 
long and tiresome fight try- 
ing to break into bank ad- 
vertising, struggling to find 
presidents who, generally 
human enough to their cus- 
tomers, and likewise willing 
to back “the boys” up in 
getting business are really 
ready to play through the 
entire distance—the kind 
that will go to the mat with 
the directors and tell them 
to buy the same live adver- 
tising for the bank that they 
buy for their businesses. 
But the pendulum may 
swing the other way. At 
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the time may come 
when the bank which is 
ultra-conservative in what 
it says, will be conspicuous, 
like tan shoes on a pall- 
bearer, and then mediocrity 
will come into its own again. 


least 


co] 
How Banks Are Adver- 


tising 

A BANK’s wInbow is the least 
expensive advertising medium 
it can use as far as the cost of 
the space is concerned. The 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Casper, Wyoming, had a serles 
of effective displays including 
one which showed checks, drafts 
and notes signed by Ima Saver, 
I. M. Rich, U. Will, Will 
Power, B. Thrifty, U. R. Effi- 
cient and others. A clever ex- 
hibit was a little tree illustrat- 
ing objectively the message, 
“Plant Your Small Coins in a 
Savings Account. They soon 
grow to Dollars.” 


A CERTAIN NATIONAL BANK in a 
small Southern city has deposits 
of over $10,000,000, which is un- 
usually good for an institution 
in a town of that size and in 
that particular state. The rea- 
son given for the remarkable 
success of the institution is the 
fact that its officers have made 
it a point to cultivate the per- 
sonal acquaintance of all of its 
depositors. The bank is liber- 
ally supplied with officers. 
Probably it has more of them 
than many bank directors or 
stockholders would consider 
necessary. Most of these offi- 
cers have desks separated from 
the public lobby by only a low 
railing in which there are sev- 
eral convenient openings, so 
that the officers can quickly 
pass out into the lobby to greet 
depositors as the occasion 
arises, which is as frequently as 
there is any possible excuse for 
it. The result of this policy is 
that the bank is very popular 
in ii community, a popularity 


Tue Ruope Istanp 
Trust Company, Providence, R. 
I., used good judgment in re- 
ferring in a newspaper adver- 
tisement to an article 
Independent which quoted the 





T is market day. Lombard Street 
in old London Town is crowded. 


Here a colorful group“has gathered 
around a swarthy Italian .money 
changer’s bench. A happy -faced 
English woman, with a basket on 
her arm, bustles up and changes her 
small silver pieces for a half noble. 


A picturesque Spanish merchant 
waits to exchange foreign money 
for “coins of the kingdom.” 

The bench at which the money 
changer sits is called in Italian banco. 
From this circumstance is derived 


“Bankering” 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND OREGON 


THE FIRST NATIONAL* BANK WEST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


the English word “bank.” The 
business of exchanging moneys is 
known as “bankering.” 


“Bankering” today covers a range 
of service of which the old Lom- 
bardian money changer never 
dreamed. 

Our booklet “The First National 
Bank West of the Rockies” strik- 
ingly illustrates the completeness of 
the service rendered by this bank. 
A request for this booklet—by letter 
or in petson—will receive courteous 
attention. 











Copy like the above is both interesting and educational, stimulating 
public interest in banking 


which is reflected in its large 
deposits and big 
business. 


volume of 


Hosp1ra 


in The 


advice of an ex-convict, as fol- 
lows: 


Why do you not pay by check? 
Tell me one reason why you can- 
not or will not, and I will give 
you a dozen reasons why you 
should. 

These utterances 
convict, recently 
The Independent, 


of an ex- 
published in 
were in con- 


nection with an assertion that 
people invite loss by having in 
their safes and pockets large 
amounts of currency. 

To pay all bills by check is 
the safest and most convenient 
practice, both in business and in 
the home. 

A checking account with this 
Company may be opened with an 
initial deposit of one hundred 
dollars, after which deposits may 
be of any convenient size. 


One or THE BEsT bank house 
organs that comes to us is 
“Bank Notes,” the monthly staff 
magazine of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. It is thor- 
oughly illustrated, and contains 
a fair mixture of grave and gay 
material. The March issue had 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











A. GORDON TAIT 
Publicity Manager Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 


R. TAIT is publicity manager for the Royal Bank 

of Canada, head office, Montreal. He was born 
at Delhi, Punjab, in 1872. He was educated privately 
in Devonshire and Norfolk, England, and also at an 
Elizabethan Grammar School in Kent, founded in 1576. 
Intending to return to India, he entered the employ of 
a leading firm of East and West India brokers, gaining 
valuable experience under the very strict régime in vogue 
in London business houses thirty years ago. Disap- 
pointed in securing a suitable appointment in the East, 
Mr. Tait turned his attention to Canada. After six 
months in the Ontario Bank, he joined the Royal Bank 
of Canada, known prior to 1901 as the “Merchants Bank 
of Halifax.” During his twenty-three years’ service, 
he has seen the Royal Bank grow from a small local 
institution to a bank of international importance with 
730 branches and resources of nearly $600,000,000. 

Mr. Tait is a Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
of London, Eng., and an ordinary member of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, New York. He is the bank’s 
representative in the Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers, Toronto, the Publicity Association, Montreal, 
and the Financial Advertisers’ Association, St. Louis. 
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an account of a swimming car- 
nival, with some pictures which 
rival Mack Sennett’s bathing 
beauties, as February and 
March are summer months in 
the Antipodes. 


Tue NatTionat SHawmvur Bank 
of Boston has issued a booklet 
entitled “Shawmut — Service” 
which was “prepared with the 
object of acquainting our de- 
positors and others with some 
of the varied and helpful serv- 
ices which a modern, highly- 
organized, and progressive bank 
places at their disposal.” Banks 
that render a complete banking 
service do well to issue a book 
of this kind as oftentimes cus- 
tomers are only using one serv- 
ice when they might be using 
several, simply because they 
have never had them brought to 
their attention. 


Tue American Nationat Bank 
of Richmond, Va., is conducting 
a campaign for 2,000 new sav- 
ings accounts by June 14, 1921. 
In order to secure co-operation 
from all employees the bank 
has been distributing blotters 
containing the following notice: 
2.000 NEW _ SAVINGS AC- 
COUNTS BY JUNE 14, 1921. 
HELP YOUR BANK BUILD 


THE BIGGEST SAVINGS _ DE- 
PARTMENT IN RICHMOND. 


Tue Bank or America, New 
York and Brooklyn, has an in- 
dustrial department which is 
prepared “to give customers 
practical co-operation on all 
matters pertaining to business 
efficiency and industrial man- 
agement, to inspect plants and 
offices and to render outside 
and experienced judgment, to 
suggest layouts for operation, 
to make audits, examinations 
and appraisals, to advise and 
assist in financing, to determine 
by survey of conditions peculiar 
to each industry the necessity 
for additional permanent capi- 
tal proportionate to the growth 
and needs of the business, to 
establish contact between capi- 
tal and opportunity, to bring 
about advantageous combina- 
tion “of similar industries, to 
act as a clearing house for new 
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ideas, to supplement and rein- 
force the bank’s own credit de- 
partment, to make complete re- 
ports on companies desiring 
new financing, in short to act 
as a general practitioner and 
diagnostician in the financial 
end of industrial matters.” A 
pretty large order, this, but a 
department which ought to 
build good will and create much 
new business for the bank. 


Tue Firra-Tuirp NatTIoNnAL 
Bank of Cincinnati has a com- 
mercial service department 
whose functions are classified 
as follows: 
Travel— Railway. steamship, 
hotels, Pullmans, travelers’ checks. 
Freight—Routings, rates, trac- 
ing, packing, shipping. 
Securities—Custody, exchang- 
ing, buying, selling, safe deposit. 
Income Tax—Information, as- 
sistance, blanks, ete. 
Advertising—Suggestions, criti- 
cisms, assistance. 
In Bevrram1 County, MINNE- 
sora, there is a movement on 
foot to get a large acreage of 
cut-over land cleared this com- 
ing summer. The bankers seem 
to be engineering it. They are 
announcing through the news- 
papers that banners reading 
“Member of Land Clearing 
Movement, Beltrami Co.” will 
be issued to all business men 
who contribute to the expense 
of the Land Clearing Move- 
ment. Bankers explain their 
interest in the matter in one 
simple, comprehensive sentence. 
It is: “Because cleared acres 
mean more deposits and better 
secured loans.” 


Tue New NetHertann Bank 
of New York is publishing for 
its customers a monthly house 
organ called the New Nether- 
land Monthly. It contains 16 
pages, pocket size, and dis- 
cusses in an interesting manner 
the various services that the 
bank offers. 


“Tue Commerce Putse” is the 
title of the new house organ 
of the Commerce Banks of 
Kansas City. It is published 
by and for the staff of these 
banks and will contain items of 


(Continued on page 979) 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











EDWARD H. KITTREDGE 


Publicity Manager Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


R. KITTREDGE has been connected with the Old 

Colony Trust Company of Boston, Mass., since his 
graduation from Harvard in 1911. He was manager of 
the statistical department from 1913 to 1917, and has 
been manager of the publicity department since that 
time, 


Mr. Kittredge is a member of the Publicity Committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, is a vice-president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and a director of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association of Boston. 
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Employing Modern Advertising Methods in 
Marketing Large Bond Issues 


By ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 


Director of Publicity and Advertising for the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 


A LARGE BANKING syndicate re- 
cently sold to American in- 
vesters $10,000,000 State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, 15 year 8 per 
cent. bonds. A most gratifying 
feature of the selling campaign 
was the wide distribution ob- 
tained. As one dealer put it— 
“We think that a_ splendid 
piece of work has been done 
here. The bonds in this section 
at any rate have been placed 
permanently with individual 
investors, and we feel that the 
bonds should have a good fu- 
ture market due to this wide 
distribution.” 

In marketing this issue the 
bankers were confronted with 
the problem of acquainting 
American investors with the 
many really remarkable fea- 
tures of the bonds. This type 
of security although well known 
in London and Amsterdam was 
practically unknown in_ this 
country. For many years past 
London and Continental mar- 
kets have eagerly subscribed 
for Sao Paulo’s securities. 

The syndicate offering the 
bonds, composed of Speyer & 
Company, the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, Halsey 
Stuart & Co., Inc.; Blair & Co., 
Inc.; Cassatt & Co., and Laden- 
burg Thalmann & Co., decided 
to employ educational advertjs- 
ing to acquaint American inves- 
tors with this great South 
American State. 

A series of six attractive il- 
lustrated advertisements was 
prepared dealing with the size 
of Sao Paulo, its location, ag- 
ricultural and industrial im- 
portance, and financial stand- 
ing. Facts of the following 
character were featured: 

1. Sao Paulo is commercially the 
most important state of Bra- 


zil—the largest South Ameri- 
ean republic. 


Its territory is approximately 


to 


as large as the New England 
States and New York State 
combined. 


Its population is about 4,000,- 
000—36 people to a square 
mile, or equal to the popu- 
lation per square mile of the 
United States. A majority 





























603% from San Paulo 
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of the people are either Buro- 
peans or European descent. 
Situated almost entirely on 
plateau 2,000 feet above the 
sea, its climate is healthy and 
invigorating, and is similar to 
that of Southern California. 
Sao Paulo exports in 1919 
es to about $271,000,- 
an its import 95,- 
000,000. esl. 
Sao Paulo is the most pro- 
gressive state of a _progres- 
sive republic. It leads in 
railroad mileage and equip- 
ment, telephone and telegraph 
lines, educational facilities 
and sanitary works. 7 


The credit of Sao Paulo is 
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Copy used in distributing to individual investors $10,000,000 State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, bonds 
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high. Two previous external 
loans were paid before ma- 
turity. 


Several of the advertisements 
are reproduced below. 

These advertisements were 
published in a list of seventeen 
prominent newspapers and the 
campaign was supplemented by 
sales letters and some very at- 
tractive illustrated literature. 
Each salesman of each syndi- 
cate organization was supplied 
with a portfolio of proofs of 
these advertisements. 

Not more than two weeks 
after the advertising campaign 
was started the syndicate man- 
agers announced the over-sub- 
scription of this issue. 

The success of this method of 
selling has convinced the syn- 
dicate that this type of adver- 
tising when carefully prepared, 
enlivened with forceful selling 
arguments and published in 
conjunction with a definite sales 
campaign over a period of four 
to six weeks is a powerful force 
in selling securities of this 
character. 

& 


How Banks are Advertising 
(Continued from page 977) 
interest to officers and em- 
ployees. W. T. Kemper, chair- 
man of the board, writes as fol- 
lows to F. M. Staker, the bank’s 
publicity manager, with regard 

to the new publication: 

I am pleased beyond measure 
to know that the men and women 
in our Commerce organization 
have decided that it w be use- 
ful and profitable to all of us to 
have a bank publication. This 
will give us all an opportunity to 
express ourselves so that every 
one in the organization will profit 
by this exchange of ideas. 

My congratulations and _ best 
wishes to you and all of our 
associates in both banks. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


Some one has remarked jocu- 
larly that if the loans at the 
Reserve Bank continue to fall 
as they have been doing the last 
few weeks the institution will 
be forced soon to put in a new 
business department—N. Y. 
Times. 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











EDWIN M. HUTCHINS 
Publicity Manager Seaboard National Bank of New York 


R. HUTCHINS became associated with the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York as publicity 
manager in June 1919. Prior to joining this bank, he 
was identified with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, as 
assistant sales manager. He was with the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis for many years 
and during the last five years of his connection with 
the trust company was assistant manager of publicity. 
He has had a wide range of experience in financial 
publicity work, having handled copy for every branch 
of advertising of a financial institution operating bank- 
ing, trust, bond, real estate, safe deposit, savings and 
farm loan departments. In addition to being a devotee 
of art, he is the originator of various systems of account- 
ing in publicity and purchasing work. 
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The “Tie Up” in 


Goon ADVERTISING 1s only half 
the battle in building business 
and good will for banks. Ad- 
vertising may bring possible 
customers into the building but 
it takes the co-operation of 
officers and employees to hold 
the business once it is within 
reach. This point is well em- 
phasized in an editorial in The 
Citicomer, the monthly house 
organ of the Citizens Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which reads: 


Have you been reading our ad- 
vertisements which have been 
appearing regularly in the daily 
papers? Many favorable com- 
ments have been passed by out- 
side rs on our newspaper ads. We 
are “selling” our institution to 
the public; we are making known 
our facilities and are inviting the 
business of those whom we can 
help through the various depart- 
ments of our bank. This adver- 
tising is costing us a good deal of 
money, but this money will not 
be spent in vain if we see actual 
— brought about by these 
ads. 

There is, in the advertising 
game, such a thing known as the 
“tie-up.” This is, just as its 
name implies, something which 
ties up the printed advertise- 
ment with the real transaction. 
In the ease of bank advertising, 
it is we, who are on the inside 
of the bank, who can act as this 
connecting link. It is up to us 
to make good our advertisement! 

Once the written advertise- 
ment has made the desired im- 
pression upon a prospective cus- 
tomer, the next step on the part 
of the bank is to see that the 
prospect finds here those things 
which have been advertised. This 
is a most important step in se- 
curing new business for a bank, 
for, let a man come into the 
bank and find the atmosphere 
different from that which he ex- 
pected—and the ad is absolutely 
lost. 

We cannot overestimate’ the 
importance of this tie-up in bank 
advertising. If we _ advertise 
prompt, efficient service, let them 
find it here: if we advertise 
courtesy and good will, let those 
things actually exist. Very often 
the bank who advertises these 
things and fails to present the 
goods is worse off than the bank 
who does not advertise at all, 
for. in the first instance, the 
bank has created a definite, un- 
favorable impression, while the 
second bank has not. Hence we 
see that the importance lies not 
so much in the advertisement it- 
self. but in living up to that 
which we do advertise. 

A specific example of this art 
of false advertising was brought 
up at a meeting of bank adver- 
tisers not very long ago. A cer- 
tain man read a series of adver- 
tisements which told how this 


Bank Advertising 


particular bank welcomed a new 
customer; how the officers were 
always “glad to talk things 
over’; how small accounts re- 
ceived the same careful atten- 
tion as large accounts, ete. This 
man decided to open an account 
at this bank, so he walked up to 
a teller who referred him to one 
of the officers. As he approached 
this man’s desk, he observed that 
a customer was being severely 
reproved. After he left the desk, 
the officer turned to our man and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“TI was thinking of opening an 
account here,” began the man. 

“You'll have to maintain a bal- 
ance of $500,” snapped the officer. 

“No, I won't,” answered the 
man, “because I’m not going to 
open the account, after all. I 
don’t like the place.” And he 
left. 

Courtesy, willingness, good 
will? Fiddlesticks! This was a 
ease of talking one policy and 
practicing another. Let us hope 
that we will never know a case 
of this kind. 


There is no excuse for these 
occurrences; yet they take place 
over and over again. One per- 
son can spoil the effect of an en- 
tire advertising campaign if he ig 
not on his guard every minute, 
Not only are these things unbusi- 
nesslike but absolutely unfair to 
the institution which we repre- 
sent. 

If only a little care is needed 
to eliminate the possibility of 
these happenings, let us do our 
best to be careful. We should 
join hands and form one strong, 
firm connecting link between that 
which we promise to do and that 
which we actually do. It’s up to 


us! nt 

People talk mainly of two 
things: of themselves, of other 
people. Advertising that is 
saturated with human interest 
is bound to be most widely 
read.—J oseph H. Appel, Direc. 
tor of Publicity, the John 
Wanamaker Stores. 
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Every Farmer 
Has Valuable Papers 


7 
which should not be left at home where they may be 
in danger of loss through fire, theft or carelessness. 


You have contracts, leases, Liberty Bonds, deeds, 
mortgages, and other papers and -securities which 
you cannot afford to lose, or even to run the risk of 
losing, when for as little as $3.00 a year you can 
‘rent a private box in our fire proof and burglar 


Give your valuable papers the protection of our 
great vault and you need never worry another min- 


Isn’t your peace of mind worth $3.00 a year to you? 


THE CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


"Distance is no Barrier to our Service” 





New York 























A safe deposit appeal to farmers 
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How Bankersand Insurance 
Men Can Work Together 


THERE IS A CLOSE affinity be- 
tween the paying of premiums 
on life insurance, part pay- 
ments on homes, and savings 
deposits in banks. This affinity 
has been realized by the Mar- 
shall and Ilisley Bank of Mil- 
waukee which recently con- 
ducted an advertising cam- 
paign in the local papers, pro- 
moting insurance, and showing 
how the bank can help to 
lighten the burden of paying 
premiums. Following are some 
examples of copy that was 
used: 

Is YOUR LIFE INSURED? 


Does the life insurance you now 
carry provide adequate protection 
to those dependent upon you? 
Your life has dollars and cents 
value. If you realize your re- 
sponsibility to your family, you 
will insure your life for what it 
is worth, 

—and it is easy to meet your an- 
nual premiums if you will put 
a small portion of your income 





BANK OF CHARLEROI 


Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 
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Facts and figures are arguments—and here are 
the truthe—jast 23 years in making. 
Deposits, Earnings and Dividends Since Organization 
January 24, 1898, to December 31, 1920. 
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Dividends Paid Since Organization 
$187,500.00-or 250 Percent. 


Why lt to Your Advantage to Keep An Account With 
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Giving facts often stimulates con- 
fidence 
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into a savings account each pay 
day. 
Open an interest-bearing savings 
account in this bank with any 
sum from $1 up. It will be the 
initial step toward meeting your 
next premium. 
TO YOUNG MEN 

You young men, just out of high 
school or college, starting a busi- 
ness or a_ professional career, 
need not be advised about the 
necessity of saving money. You 
already know that. 
We suggest that you save for 
some definite purpose. We fur- 
ther suggest that your first ob- 
ject in saving be the initial pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy. 
A portion of your income de- 
posited regularly in a Savings 
Account in this bank, will soon 
amount to the sum necessary for 
the first premium on a Life In- 
surance Policy. 
TALK TO A LIFE INSURANCE 

MAN ABOUT THIS TODAY 


INSURE THE PAYMENT OF 
THAT MORTGAGE ON YOUR 
HOME 


If you should die suddenly, 
would you leave a heavy mort- 
gage on your home? 

Every man who owns a home 
should carry sufficient life in- 
surance to leave the homestead 
unincumbered in the event of 
death. Your family deserves 
this protection. 

Investigate our plan for sav- 
ing small sums towards paying 
the annual premium on your in- 
surance policy. 

Ask any insurance man, or 
call at the bank, regarding our 
Insurance Premium Savings 
Plan. 

HOW ABOUT YOUR WIFE? 

Your wife may be an excellent 
homemaker, yet may fail com- 
pletely as a wage earner. Don’t 
allow carelessness to compel her 
to leave the care of your chil- 
dren to others. Protect her by 
insuring your life, so that should 
you go, her income will continue. 

Paying the premium is com- 
paratively easy if you will pro- 
vide in advance. Do this by 
opening a _ special savings ac- 
count in this bank and deposit- 
ing each month a definite amount 
for this particular purpose. 

Talk to your insurance man— 
he’ll say the same thing. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


Only a few years ago if a man 
died carrying $100,000.00 Life In- 
surance it occasioned considerable 
comment, but now big business 
and professional men buy even 
larger amounts of both personal 
and corporation Life Insurance. 
It is because they realize that 
some definite substitute for at 
least a part of their productive 
ability must remain after they 
are gone. 


IS THE RATIO OF YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE TO YOUR PRESENT 
INCOME LARGE ENOUGH? 


Probably not. Then try this 
plan— 








Gop Hei Tue Man 
~ Who Has NOTUING 
More THAN Tus Par 
iy Foe ARwany Dany 
i okt. 





A clever poster window display 


Deposit regularly every pay day 
a portion of your income into an 
INSURANCE PREMIUM ACCOUNT 
at this bank. You will soon have 
accumulated a sufficient sum to 
pay the first premium on _ the 
amount of insurance you should 
carry. 

Any Life Insurance man in 
Milwaukee will gladly tell you 
more about our plan. 


As a result of this campaign 
the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee published a full page ad- 
vertisement in the local paper 
headed “What Milwaukee’s 
Oldest Bankers Say About Life 
Insurance,” using the bank’s 
advertisement “To Young Men” 
as a basis. The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company followed 
this example by publishing an 
advertisement entitled “Banks” 
shown in the form of a letter 
signed by the president and 
recommending “Insurance Pre- 
mium Savings Accounts.” 

The campaign also attracted 
much interest throughout the 
country both among banks and 
insurance companies. It has 
served as a practical demon- 
stration of the way in which 
these two great agencies of 
thrift can work hand in hand 
for their mutual benefit and to 
the advantage of the public at 
large. 
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your letter would command at- 
tention. 

If we are to insert personal- 
ity into our letters we must 
eliminate such time-worn, 
mossy phrases as “Beg to ad- 
vise,” “Wish to state,” “Yours 
received and contents noted,” 
“Under separate cover,” “Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon.” 

Many of the “pet expres- 
sions” are actually ludicrous. 
“Your favor,” as though busi- 
ness were founded on favors 
anyway, means “a gift, usually 
from a woman to a man, as a 
glove or knot of ribbons to be 
worn as a token of friendship 
or love at an affair or wed- 
ding.” 

“We beg”—fiddlesticks! Can 
you imagine any energetic bus!- 
ness man imploring, pleading, 
beseeching for business?” 

“Trusting” and “hoping” and 
“waiting for the pleasure of 
serving you,” and “assuring you 
it will have our prompt atten- 





Commerce Service 


“Seven Departments—All National’’ 


1. Commercial. 4. Trust. 

2. Savings. 5. Bond. 

3. Banks and Bankers. 6. Foreign. 
7. Safe Deposit. 






The National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis is a 
National Banking Institution—strietly. 


All of our departments, seven in number, are conducted 
under one National Bank charter. All of our business is 
transacted under the authority of the National Banking 
Law and the Federal Reserve Act. Our records and assets 
are periodically subjected to the scrutiny and appraisal of | 
representatives of the United States Government. 








We direct your attention tothe “‘ All National”’ 
feature of our service because it is a distinc- 
tive feature. There are but few large banking 
institutions in the United States that offer an 
“All National"’ Service as complete as ours. 





The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 








in Saint Louis 











Broadway and Olive. 





Featuring seven departments of a national bank 


Personality in Letters 


Letrers sent out by a bank are 
in many cases to be considered 
as advertising matter. The 
“Chemical Bulletin” of the 
Chemical National Bank, New 
York, says: 


With the advent of the type- 
writer and the rubber stamp 
signature much of the desired 
“personal touch” has been al- 
most eliminated from our let- 
ters. But the blame belongs 
to those who dictate the letters 
and who still employ conven- 
tional phraseology which reads 
like a machine. There is no 
excuse for the man who has not 
time to sign his own letters. 
Just the personal note that goes 
with a signature, even if the 


handwriting is so bad no one 
can read it, is worth all the 
time and energy spent, no 
matter whether there are five 
or five thousand letters. 

How can we gain the “human 
touch” in our letters? By sim- 
ply writing as we talk. We 
must get away from the formal 
dress and be natural, that’s all. 
Often our letters are our only 
representatives—all that the 
people with whom we do busi- 
ness ever see of us. If a sales- 
man ever attempted to talk in 
the style of some business let- 
ters he would be coming out of 
the interview faster than he 
went in. Imagine yourself face 
to face with the man to whom 
you are writing and then see if 


tion,” etc. How much business 
would come your way if you sat 
back and “trusted” for it? Bet- 
ter go after it to make sure 
you have it. 

“As per your request” sounds 
as though you were selling 
lemons at ten cents per dozen. 

“We take pleasure in pre- 
senting”—All right, Mr. Toast- 
master, bring on the water! 

“Thanking you in advance, 
we remain” and we’re still re- 
maining just where you left us 
except that we have learned the 
value of securing the “human 
touch” in our letters. 


& 


Tue Fmst Nationat Bayx of 
Berlin, Wisconsin, has had good 
success in direct advertising to 
farmers, supplementing news- 
paper advertising. The appeal 
was principally for checking 
accounts and the titles of some 
of the circulars were: 
“Our Real Currency and What 
“Ideas, a o_o Crop” 
“Getting Acquainted; a Good 
Way to Do It” 
“Pedigree, an Important Subject 


in Modern Farming” a 
“Getting Out of Debt 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Allen, W. S., pub. mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex, 


B 
Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Baten. Cc. W., pres., ist Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 


enn, 
ae Mercantil Americano del Peru, Lima, Peru, 


Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, R. B., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

a E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., New- 
ar hio. 

on W., director serv., Svgs, Bank of Utica, 


Bennett, H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich, 
a H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 


Bernhardt, } Mages ., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, 
on A., pres., Ditiseas Bank & Tr. Co., Tampa, 


a. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr, & Svgs. Bank, 
uma, Ariz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Hellman Com’! Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G, W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank & Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. oe 

——— i A. serv, dept., Fletcher Svgs. 

& Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton, EB. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 


Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. a, adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Cc 
Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Childress, F. B., adv, mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tuscaloosa, 


Coon, H. J., a ad Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


oe. J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Crary, R. F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. OCorp., N. =. 
Culbreth, E. E. Com'l Nat'l Bank, Raleigh, N. C 

D 


Dayton, T. S., pub, mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y¥. 
De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr, Co., N. Y. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bk., Phila., Pa. 
— > L. E., pub. mgr., Central Ir, Co. of Illinois, 
ago, 
De b= 3 pub. mgr., American Nat’l Bank, Pen- 
et re. 
Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat’l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 

Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N, Y. 

Ellsworth, F.’ W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk, & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, 

— h W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
rk. 


¥F 
Frost, L, A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass, 
G 
Garner, P., b. mgr., Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Gehle, F, W., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics & Metals 
Nat'l Bank, New York. 

Gillmore, M. S., Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N 


Gonthier, H, G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 
St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus, ext. dept, Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 
Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila, Nat'l Bk., 


+ Pa. 
Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat'l Bank, Los Gatos. 


al. 
Handerson, O. H., Union Tr. Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
— E, G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville, 


wiestie A. E., adv. serv., 2029 Bway., N. Y¥. C. 
Higley, J. N., adv. dept., Ist Nat’l Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 
Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Emp 
Electricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hoagland, y G., pub. mgr., Nat'l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 

Hodgins, J. H., pub, dept., Union Bank of Canada, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 

— N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 


Holdam, J. V., adv. ae ., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanoo; 

Home Bank o Ganeaa, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Corona, 
Cal 


al. 

Hunter, H. G., vice-pres., treas., Kansas City 
Terminal Tr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

a E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 


; I 
Imhoff, C. H., vice-pres., Union Nat’l Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, S. W., mgr. new bus. dept., Seaboard 
Nat’l wg Norfolk, Va. 

Johnson, W. Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Co., Buitalo, N. ¥. 

Jones, M. H., asst. oe ist & Citizens Nat’! Bk., 
Elizabeth City, N. C: 

K 

Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. ot Merchants & Farmers 

Bank, Me: dian, Miss 


Keller, C. oe Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’! Bank, 
Strou 


Kittredge, a, vit, pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, M: 

Kommers, W. ~ pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash, 


L 
Langstroth, E., New York Trust OCo., N. Y. ©. 
Lanier. B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
a W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank of 
anada, Mon 
ee Vv. A., comp., Mg Svgs. Bank, 
way. Ave., Brookl: 
Lord, A., 7 For. Bkg. Corp., 58 Bway.. a. Z. 
Lyons. W. 8., ion Trust Co. of D. ©., 15th & H 
“i. Weshineren, dD. C, 


M 
— “4 J. ‘ pub, mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Evans- 
McDowell, =. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs, Bank, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 
on H. B.. age. ge S. W. Strauss & Co., 
150 Bway., N. Y. 
—— T. F., asst. cm. Internat’! Tr. Oo., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meyer, A. Rochester, 


Miner, J. H., mgr. dept, pub. 
Nat'l Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lou- 
vain, Bruxelles, belgium. 

Morgan. L. J., adv. mgr., Ist Nat'l 
seph, Mo 

Morrish, W. F., vice-pres., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., c/o Hackney & Moale Co., Asheville, 

Muller. J., Zurich V1, 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques Suisses, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 

N 


Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield Svgs. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Norberg, P. G., em Svenska Handels- 


J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., 


relations. Seattle 


iank. St. Jo- 


49 Sonneggstrasse, Switzer- 


banken, Stockholm, Swed 
Oo 
Oakes, R. W., asst. secy., Watertown Savings Bank, 
Watertown, N, Y. 
Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown 
Branch, N, 
P 
Pleasants, W. 8., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New Or- 
leans, * 
Powell, V, M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
N. Y¥. C. R 


Rank. A. E., pub. mgr., Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 


Raven. F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 
Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., lst Nat'l Bank & Tr. 


& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Rittenhouse, C. , Farmers Loan & Tr. .. N.Y.C. 


Ruff. W. J., yh aw "Luzerne Co. Nat'l ey Wilkes- 
Barre, eo 
~—e. C., mgr. new bus, dept., American Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
8 
Schlenker, A., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Srtater, J. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
Scott, W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Oo., Richmond, 


a. 
Sellew, W. W., Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone St., 
x. %. 6 


Shoven, A M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 
Sloan, L. H., Nat'l City Bank, N. 


z. ¢ 
Smith, A. C., o.. City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia. 


Smith, A. T., . special serv. dept., Industria! 
Svgs. Bank, | lint, Mich. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept., Commerce Banks. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dan- 


Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
i Conn. 


elson, nn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat’l Bank, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secy.-treas., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n, South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., New Bus, Dept., 
Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., J mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, } ° 


Com'l Svgs. 


Tait, A. G., pub. mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
ontreal. 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., 


Wilmington Svgs. & 
Tr. Co., =~ © N. 


Thomson, E, . megr., ‘Washington Loan & 
. Co., Washing . C. 
Thurston, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merch. 
Mechanics 1st’ Nat'l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Vv 
Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’! Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y, C. 
w 
Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’] Bank, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D. 
Wadden, I. A., vice-pres., Lake Co, Nat’l Bank, 


Madison, 8. Dd, 
Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Williams, F. H., 


treas., Albany City Svgs. Insti- 
tution, Albany, Y 


Williams, J. E., asst. cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. ~~ vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville . 

Winship, A, “ng vice-pres., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass, 

Withers, C. K., pub. mgr., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. 

Woolford, Withers, 40th St. & 


Bank of America, 
Madison Ave., N C. 


Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No, 6, Bisaterrer. N, L.. Mex 
Chambersburg “pr. 


Zimmerman, F, A., treas., Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, P, E., cash., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, Oak Park, Il. 

NEW NAMES 

Heuchling, F. G., vice-pres., Northwestern Trust & 
Svgs, Bank, Chicago, Til, 

Zimmer, C. R., Ist Nat’l. Bank, Emporium, Pa. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Sell Your Own Foreign Drafts 


New-coming immigrants continue to expand the outward 
tide of American dollars. Changed into francs, lire, pesetas, 
kroner and drachmas, much of their savings goes to Europe 
for the support of relatives, for deposit and for investment. 


To satisfy these demands and to meet the needs of ex- 
porters and importers, bankers in every locality are developing 
their facilities for selling checks and letters of credit, for 
handling mail and cable remittances, over-seas credits and 
collections and all the other activities of an effective foreign 
banking department. 


In organizing and supplying these services, Irving corres- 
pondents find the Irving Drawing Equipment of immediate 
use. It enables them to issue drafts and to effect postal 
remittances on their own forms, payable by any one of the 
Irving’s correspondents in five thousand towns and cities 
over-seas. It includes foreign language signs, a daily rate 
sheet and reports on changing conditions abroad. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 






































For your customers 
who are going abroad 


S Ba E advantages of The Equi- 
table’s Dollar Letter of Credit 
and special Travel Service Bureau 
are being advertised in national 
magazines whose combined cir- 
culation is over 1,500,000—the 
type of people who travel abroad 
for pleasure or business. 


Among them are your own 
customers and other residents of 
your territory. We are telling 
them that this Letter of Credit— 
entitling them to the unusual con- 
venience of a real foreign travel 


service—may be obtained at their 
local bank— your bank. 


If you wish to profit from this 
advertising, we are prepared to 
furnish you with our Letter of 
Credit bearing the name of your 
bank. We also will supply you in 
quantity with a Book of Indication, 
Traveler's Code and Traveler's 
Primer, the latter booklet also 
bearing your own imprint. 


For further particulars write to 


our Foreign Travel Department, 
37 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


LonpDon 
3 King William Street, E.C.4 


Paris 
23 Rue de la Paix 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 

















Practical Developments in Edge Law 
Banking 


By Philip B. Kennedy 


Vice-President First Federal Foreign Banking Association 


(Address delivered at the Eighth National Foreign Trade Convention, Cleveland, Ohio) 


OREIGN trade has been going 
F through a period of readjustment 

for over a year and difficulties 
have come quite generally to our export 
merchants and exporting manufactur- 
ers. Our government foreseeing that 
the rest of the world was soon going 
to have trouble to pay for our goods 
passed the Edge Law, which was spe- 
cially designed to meet this situation. 
Widespread and serious attention has 
been given to its possibilities, and most 
business men know at least in a general 
way of its objects and provisions. 

Owing to the fact that I have been 
associated with the management of an 
Edge Law Bank since the middle of last 
June, I have been asked to tell how it 
works in practice. Present experience 
to draw upon is necessarily limited be- 
cause there are only two Edge Law 
banks actually in operation; the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association, 
New York, and the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company, New Orleans; 
one of which has had nearly a year’s 
experience and the other several 
months’ experience. My instructions in 
regard to this address are to be specific 
and not to generalize. In a Southera 
state a white man joined the crowd 
listening to a speech by a candidate for 
Congress and asked a negro nearby as 
to who was the speaker. The negro 
replied: “I don’t know, boss, but he 
certainly am giving himself a powerful 
fine recommendation.” 

My belief in the special facilities of 
an Edge Law Bank to assist in our for- 
eign trade has been confirmed by my 
direct experience with it. But my main 


object here is to make clear just how 
existing banks operate so that you will 
feel that Edge Law banking is real and 
tangible, and not merely a promising 





theory. The test of the pudding, it is 
said, is in the eating. 

Existing experience has not fully 
tired out the possibilities of the Edge 
Law because it has applied to only one 
of two kinds of financing which may be 
done by banks organized under its pro- 
visions. Such a bank may do either an 
acceptance business or a debenture bus- 
iness, but not both. The Federal 
Reserve Board ruled in its regulations 
that an Edge Law Bank may not have 
outstanding at the same time both ac- 
ceptances and debentures except with 
the approval of the board. Later, 
when requested by one of the Edge Law 
banks for a ruling, the board held that 
a bank having outstanding acceptances 
could not issue debentures. This means 
that there will be two kinds of Edge 
Law banks. One kind will be an ac- 
ceptance bank which will issue longer 
term commercial import and export 
credits to exporters and importers; the 
other kind will do a debenture business, 
which generally speaking means making 
long time loans to foreign countries. 
The first kind of Edge Law Bank will 
deal directly with exporters and im- 
porters, grant them lines of credit, take 
their foreign drafts for discount or col- 
lection, and do a general international 
banking business; the second kind of 
Edge Law Bank is not expected, except 
in unusual instances, to deal with in- 
dividual importers or exporters, but is 
counted upon to improve general bus- 
iness conditions by making large capital 
loans abroad. It will therefore be seen 
that the two different kinds of Edge 
Law banks have distinct fields and can- 
not be said to compete with one another. 

The proposed hundred million dollar 
corporation, according to public an- 
nouncement, is to be of the debenture 
OR7 
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type. Since it has not yet emerged from 
the promotion stage, no experience has 
thus far been had with debenture 
financing. 

The debenture is a new type of 
security in the American investment 
market, and would have to be made 
generally known before regular sales 
could be counted upon. Since a new 
type of security would have to be pop- 
ularized, there would be need, no doubt, 
for a large-scale undertaking. The 
acceptance market, on the other hand, 
has been effectively developed in this 
country for the past five years. Effec- 
tive public-spirited, educational work by 
banks, with the co-operation of the 
Federal Reserve banks, has created a 
wide discount market for acceptances. 
According to recent figures from the 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York there is now outstanding 
in the United States about one billion 
dollars worth of acceptances, of which 
only about 1214 per cent. are held by 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Acceptances of Edge Law banks are 
eligible for purchase or rediscount by 
Federal Reserve Banks, and are there- 
fore a liquid investment. Edge Law 
banks have been given the special priv- 
ilege of issuing acceptances up to a year 
in tenure. These longer term accept- 
ances are issued in accordance with the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Although national and _ state 
banks may create acceptances up to six 
months, generally speaking, these banks 
prefer to confine themselves to not over 
ninety days. Since these banks have 
demand deposits which Edge banks have 
not, it is quite obvious as to the reason 
why they prefer the shorter period. 
They desire to keep their funds more 
liquid. Logically Edge Law banks are 
adapted to making acceptances up to a 
year. That there is a special field for 
Edge Law banks in making commercial 
credits for from three months to twelve 
months is evidenced by the fact that 
leading commercial banks have recently 
referred this kind of business to Edge 
Law banks. 

There is a reasonable amount of bus- 
iness offering in this zone of three 
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months to a year. American exporters 
find that there are special conditions 
which justify credit to their foreign 
customers of this period. Our producers 
have the goods stored here or they can 
produce them. It may be a question 
of cutting down the working of a plant 
to 25, 50, or 75 per cent. capacity, or 
of extending longer credits to foreign 
buyers. There may be no question that 
the American goods are needed abroad. 
The foreign trade connections may be 
experienced and the moral risk first- 
class. Payment will be possible when 
the exported articles have been turned 
into money. Not all foreign business 
should carry three to twelve months 
financing by the American shipper. A 
large portion should be for under ninety 
days and plenty could wisely be done 
on long terms such as 3, 5, 10, or even 
25 years. There is, however, a ma- 
terial amount of foreign business which 
is logically suited on economic grounds 
to the period of three to twelve months. 
Those who generalize about the length 
of the economic cycle required, cannot 
get very near to the truth. So much 
depends upon the speed of transporta- 
tion, port congestion, quickness of sell- 
ing in the foreign country, activity of 
industry and other factors that it is a 
rash man who will generalize. Foreign 
commerce is not today running smooth- 
ly. There are many reasons why pro- 
ductivity is delayed. The American ship- 
per, if he cares about his foreign mar- 
kets, must adapt his credits to the 
special condition of his foreign cus- 
tomers. He has long been asked to 
adapt his product or to adapt his pack- 
ing. Now in the interrupted state of 
international commerce, with inevitable 
slowing-up, common sense dictates that 
he adapt his credits. 

This is not a generalization advising 
long credits. That is bad advice. 
Credits should be as short as possible. 
There are, however, cases where longer 
credits are good business and other 
cases where it is either longer credits 
or no business. It is poor policy to 
take shelter behind slogans or excuses. 
This is pre-eminently a time when in- 
dividual transactions must be worked 
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out for the present, and let us not for- 
get for the future. We must keep the 
American foreign trade flag flying. 
Edge Law banks are specially adapt- 
ed to help American shippers work out 
the extension of foreign credits which 
will be safe and at the same time get 
the business. One factor has already 
been mentioned, that of longer credits 
which can be extended. Another factor 
is that an Edge Law Bank is a special- 
ist. Its entire business is foreign, and 
in this it is almost unique among 
American banks. It takes continued 
negotiations and very careful working 
out to perfect longer credit arrange- 
ments for shipments of American raw 
materials. It would be presumptuous 
as well as untrue to say that Edge Law 
banks had any exceptional expertness. 
The point is that the very fact of spe- 
cialization should give these banks a 
certain skill. Take, for example, cot- 
ton. The two Edge Law banks have 


together worked out a method of financ- 
ing the export of a certain amount of 





low-grade cotton to Europe. Shipments 
have been made. Further plans are be- 
ing worked out to move some more of 
the Southern cotton to the other side on 
a sound credit basis. National and 
state banks encourage this special at- 
tention to meeting a problem of general 
importance. 

Take another example. Two large 
New York banks with highly organized 
foreign departments referred a flour 
broker to an Edge Law Bank. This 
flour broker wished to sell flour to a 
certain European country on six months 
credit terms. The national banks said 
that the transaction was somewhat un- 
usual and further that the length of the 
credit was too long to interest them. 
The Edge Law Bank was ready and 
willing to handle a six months credit. 
Weeks were taken in negotiations with 
the foreign government, in which the 
bank took a leading part. It was 
finally worked out so that responsible 
millers were willing to ship and draw 
on the bank with recourse on them. 


yy 
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Both the cotton and flour people stood 
behind their credits, but these transac- 
tions were in such shape that they felt 
that they safely could do so. There is 
nothing peculiar in the character of an 
Edge Bank which will enable it to do 
financing without good security. It can- 
not work miracles and bring back the 
war days by paying cash in unlimited 
quantities to American shippers without 
contingent liability to them. Government 
credits which made this possible have 
run dry and cash without recourse bus- 
iness is scarcer and scarcer. Our pro- 
ducers do not wish to send their cotton, 
flour, wheat or general merchandise out 
to foreign countries unless they can 
receive their money. They will, how- 
ever, assume a_ contingent liability 
where they are facing a reasonable 
credit risk, and they ought not do it 
otherwise. If Edge Law banks can as- 
sist to work out means of foreign financ- 
ing which will give a reasonable credit 
risk, they will have a real working place 
in our banking system as well as serv- 
ing the general good. 

Although Edge banks ought to take 
energetic steps to help finance the over- 
sea shipments of our great staples, this 
is not their only business. They also 
offer credit facilities to the individual 
shipper. This does not mean that they 
are trying to take manufacturers or ex- 
port merchants away from their regular 
deposit banks. Such relations are not 
disturbed because Edge banks do not 
receive deposits except such as are in- 
cidental to foreign transactions. The 
Edge Bank does not predicate its ac- 
commodation to an exporter on the basis 
of his deposit balance. It asks for no 
deposit account, but extends its special 
foreign facilities at net cost. 

Although the acceptance method of 
extending credits has been clearly ex- 
plained by bankers many times, it is 
always safe to explain it again. There 


are still many experienced importers 
and exporters who know of the general 
theory of bankers acceptances but are 
not familiar with the banking procedure 
required. 

The exporter turns over his docu- 
mentary draft to the bank in the usual 
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way. He has drawn on his foreign 
customer on terms as agreed and at- 
taches negotiable bills of lading, in- 
voices, insurance certificates and other 
necessary documents. This documen- 
tary draft is to be sent abroad by the 
bank for collection. The exporter then 
draws a second clean draft on the bank 
for the face amount due him. The bank 
discounts this and immediately gives 
the exporter a check for the amount. 
When the proceeds of the foreign col- 
lection are received the advance made 
to the exporter by the bank is paid off. 
A banker’s acceptance is therefore said 
to be self-liquidating. 

When the bank honors the clean 
draft drawn on it by the exporter it 
places a stamp across the face of it 
which states that it is “Accepted” and 
will be paid at a named place. This is 
signed by duly authorized officers of the 
bank. At maturity the bank must pay 
it. If the bank should fail the exporter 
whose name is on it would have to pay. 

The tenure of a banker’s acceptance 
should be long enough to cover the per- 
iod from the shipment of the goods to 
the return of funds. For example, let 
us assume that a bill of goods is to be 
shipped to Buenos Aires on sight terms. 
The bank would figure that it would 
take about ninety days for the goods to 
reach Buenos Aires and for the draft 
in payment to come back. The bank 
would accordingly ask the exporter to 
draw on it for ninety days sight and 
would discount interest for this time. 

The purpose of creating a second 
draft which the bank accepts is to en- 
able a bank to refund itself. The 
money which the bank advances the 
exporter on his foreign collection is im- 
mediately got back by the sale of the 
covering acceptance. 

The bank knows that this acceptance 
will not have to be paid until due date; 
if the proceeds of the foreign collection 
have not been received prior to this 
date, the drawer, that is the exporter, 
is notified to put the bank in funds to 
meet the acceptance. 

In order to show how an individual 
firm would take up business an actual 
example will be followed through. A 
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middle-western manufacturer of ma- 
chinery with a well-developed foreign 
. business has had a request from a 
trusted agent in a Scandinavian country 
for six months’ credit terms on account 
of the difficulty of immediately getting 
in cash for his sales. The manufac- 
turer had known about the Edge Bank. 
He went to one of his New York corre- 
spondent banks and was introduced by 
one of its officers to the Edge Bank. 
First he inquired if this longer term 
financing could be arranged and was 
told that it could. He said that he 
would communicate with his agent in 
Scandinavia and at the same time with 
his agents in several other countries to 
see what orders they would place on 
four to nine months’ credit. In the 
meantime he asked the bank to investi- 
gate the credit position of his company 
and furnished a copy of his recent 
financial statement, together with bank- 
ing and trade references. The bank 
made an investigation much the same 
as any other bank would make as the 
basis of extending credit. There were 
a number of interviews and certain 
correspondence. At the end of about 
two months the manufacturer, having 
heard from his foreign agents, had 
made up a list of the foreign credits 
longer than the usual three months 
which he would like to extend. On this 
he estimated the size of the line he could 
use. As a final check he asked the 
advice of his New York correspondent 
which had given him his introduction. 
When his bank offered no objection he 
asked the Edge Bank for a line. This 
was approved. He then studied the 
acceptance agreement which is always 
signed in connection with acceptance 
credits; after fully learning its mean- 
ing he signed it. Signature authority 
was furnished in the usual way. He 
also went very carefully into the matter 
of procedure, never having used accept- 
ance credits before. There was noth- 
ing new about turning over the docu- 
mentary drafts for collection because 
this was similar to what he was accus- 
tomed. The only new feature was how 
to make out the acceptance draft. This 
he was told should be drawn to “our- 
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selves,” signed by his company and also 
endorsed by his company. For draw- 
ing on the bank he was given a supply 
of the bank’s drafts made up specially 
for this purpose. He finally arranged 
that checks in payment of his accept- 
ance drafts should be deposited to the 
credit of his company with his regular 
New York correspondent bank. Once 
these preliminaries were arranged the 
business went on as regular routine. 
There is nothing particularly unu- 
sual in this banking procedure. In for- 
eign business of this kind a great deal 
depends upon the careful attention 
given by the bank to the customer’s 
foreign collections. Great care has to 
be taken, especially at present, to prop- 
erly carry out these collections and 
protect the customer's interest. The 
Edge Bank has as its foreign corre- 
spondents leading banks in other coun- 
tries and is in close touch with foreign 
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conditions. Its advisory management 
committee is made up of practical bank- 
ers who are officers in old established 
banks which own its stock. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to emphasize that effi- 
cient foreign banking depends in a large 
degree upon capable management. 
Emphasis has been put on acceptance 
credits of over ninety days because this 
facility is one for which Edge banks 
are particularly fitted. At the same 
time, Edge banks have done a consid- 
erable volume of acceptance credits for 
ninety days or under. Firms outside 
of New York have found it useful to 
employ an Edge Bank for their foreign 
business, confining their deposits to 
their regular domestic banks. Or firms 
which use several large national or state 
banks for foreign business have found 
it of advantage to supplement these fa- 
cilities by giving part of their business 
to an Edge Bank. In the long run, 
business depends upon the quality of 
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service. Edge banks will be able to 
compete in regular foreign banking 
business according to their efficiency and 
also according to the confidence and 
good will of other banks. The demand 
for credit is so great today that old 
established banks welcome an Edge 
Bank which is willing to co-operate and 
ready to return assistance rendered. 
This is, of course, particularly true in 
the case of the banks which won stock 
in Edge banks and receive returns in 
the form of dividends on their invest- 
ment. These banks are also glad to be 
able to put their own customers in the 
way of receiving additional foreign fa- 
cilities through an Edge Bank, while 
retaining their deposit accounts and 
regular business. 

The reason that I have been asked to 
make this frank statement about the 
business actually being done by existing 
Edge banks is because the development 
of Edge banking is of general import- 
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ance to our foreign trade. Only a 
modest start has been made. It is, 
however, full of significance for the 
future. American foreign trade has had 
a great deal of talking to during the 
past few years, and has profited by it. 
It is significant of the spirit of men in 
our export trade that one of them re- 
cently published a little book on foreign 
trade problems, in the front of which 
was this dedication: “To the man who 
knows all about exporting.” At the end 
of this line was a star, which referred 
to a foot note. This foot note was: 
“Died yesterday.” 

We would still have much to learn 
about export merchandising and financ- 
ing were times normal. But they are 
not normal. The world’s economic sit- 
uation is undergoing great changes. We 
do not need to take seriously any talk 
about throwing away our opportunities 
in the foreign market. We have a sur- 
plus of both raw and manufactured 


products which must be marketed 
abroad where they are needed. We 
have to build for the future along 


sound, economic lines. It is during diffi- 
cult times such as the present that effi- 
cient methods are developed. Governor 
Harding’s “Working back to normal” 
is a good slogan, especially if we bear 
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in mind to utilize new methods as new 
conditions demand. 


Industrial Mexico 
By W. F. Gephart 


Vice-president First National Bank in St. Louis 


ANY years ago, Humboldt 
stated that Mexico was a beg- 
gar sitting on a pile of gold. 

This description is yet largely true, not- 
withstanding the great progress which 
has been made in Mexico since the time 
of Humboldt. However, the actual 
development of the natural wealth of 
this country has scarcely begun. 

It is easy for the superficial observer 
and the casual visitor either to be too 
enthusiastic or too pessimistic about 


Mexico. The social and industrial cus- 
toms and organization of a people are 
not quickly changed and a generation 
gives one but an imperfect basis for 
judging as to the future. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Mexico is a land of contrasts. Wealth 
and poverty are found side by side. 
Barren deserts and fertile valleys, 
palaces and hovels are seemingly in 
incongruous relation. It is a country 
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of great natural endowment. The cli- 
mate makes possible not only the grow- 
ing of a great variety of crops but also, 
in many sections, a continuous produc- 
tion throughout the twelve months in 
the year. Crops succeed crops and, 
indeed, in some cases two crops may be 
grown at the same time on the same 
soil. There is an abundant wealth of 
valuable woods in her forest lands. 
Enormous riches are found in her mines 
of copper, silver and gold, not to men- 
tion her wealth in that most valuable 
commodity of the twentieth century, oil. 
But all this natural wealth needs large 
amounts of capital, efficient business 
organization and skillful labor for its 
proper development. 


TRANSPORTATION 


One of the greatest needs in Mexico 
is better transportation facilities. These 
great natural resources await and invite 
more railways and better roads. No 
other industrial agent was so much 
responsible for the rapid economic de- 
velopment of the United States. Mex- 
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ico has about 15,000 miles of railway. 
The road bed is in most cases rapidly 
being placed in good condition. The 
great need now is for more rolling 
stock and especially locomotives. Much 
freight has accumulated at the entry 
ports but this is beginning to move to 
its destination. 

Notwithstanding the many years of 
political disturbances, the actual de- 
struction of property visible to the 
stranger, as he passes through the coun- 
try and visits the cities, is very small. 
Indeed, in the capital, Mexico City, 
where there has been much strife be- 
tween contending parties, one needs a 
good guide to distinguish actual physi- 
eal evidences of these conditions. The 
industrial and social life of the city 
seemingly proceeds as in any city of 
the United States. The surface evi- 
dence is that of a tranquil community. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


Mexico has a somewhat complicated 
banking and financial situation. The 
national debt is in itself not very large, 
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either as measured by the potential 
wealth of the country or in comparison 
with the actual revenue of the nation, 
which may be obtained under normal 
conditions. The interest on this debt 
has been in default for several years 
but it is scarcely probable that any 
stable government will do other than 
acknowledge this debt and make every 
effort to pay all legitimate claims 
which may be filed by citizens of other 
countries for injury to their property. 
Public finance seems, therefore, to pre- 
sent no insurmountable difficulties. No 
doubt many diverse claims will be pre- 
sented to the government for damages 
suffered and losses incurred by individ- 
uals and corporations during the dis- 
turbed times and it will require 
diplomacy to adjust these claims in 
order to arrive at a fair measure of 
justice to the people of Mexico and the 
citizens of foreign nations. 

The situation as regards private 
finances, banking and credit is very 
complicated. There is at present no 
credit money in Mexico. All business 
is done on a metallic basis, gold not 
only being the standard of value but 
also circulating along with silver and 
the subsidiary coins. This is at once 
both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
It is an advantage in that Mexico unlike 
many other nations, such as Russia and 
other European and South American 
countries, has no problem of a de- 
preciated paper currency. The numer- 
ous kinds of paper money which came 
into existence during the disturbed times 
have all been forgotten. Yet it is im- 


possible to conduct the industry and 
business of a modern nation without 
some form of credit money. The daily 
transactions of buying and selling are 
greatly handicapped by the necessity of 
using metallic coins. But what is more 
serious is that there is not at present 
any credit system as we know it. Pub- 
lic and private banks find it difficult 
to conduct anything approximating 
modern commercial banking. Many 
banks closed during the disturbed per- 
iods, a number failed, and others were 
taken over by the government. The 
people withdrew their deposits and 
hoarded them, leaving in many cases 
only the inadequate supply of the cap- 
ital in the bank for loaning purposes. 
Interest rates were and are very high. 
Ordinary commercial loans, as we know 
them, are only made under unusual con- 
ditions and in limited amount. Much 
speculation is found. In short, credit 
as it is known in a modern industrial 
and business sense scarcely exists. 
However, both the public and private 
financial situation seems to be improving 
and as greater political stability is 
assured these systems will be rehabil- 
itated. One is surprised that the 
country supports the volume of business 
that it does. There are many respon- 
sible firms in Mexico to whom foreign 
houses are granting credit. Care needs 
to be exercised to secure the most re- 
liable information before this is done 
just as in selling to any foreign country. 
Mexico must have foreign capital to 
bring prosperity to her people. She 
has ample wealth to pledge as security 
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for the use of this foreign capital but 
she very properly wishes to share in 
the benefits which come from the ex- 
ploitation of her industrial opportuni- 
ties. Other nations, including our own, 
have a vast fund of experience in this 
exploitation of natural resources and 
Mexico may well benefit from the les- 
sons which we have learned. 

The economic system of the world is 
yet one of private property and the 
inviolability of free contract under 
whatever limitations that are established 


by the state. Capital under this system 
is not sentimental and goes to that place 
for investment and use where it can 
secure the best protection and return. 
If on the one hand, no one is justified 
in criticising Mexico in taking every 
precaution to secure for her own people 
a proper return on this exploitation of 
her wealth, so on the other hand, Mexico 
must realize the necessity for properly 
protecting the capital investments of the 
people of foreign nations. 


Some Would Avoid Letter of Credit Liability 


CCORDING to a current issue 
of “Foreign Trade,” the month- 
ly publication of the foreign 

banking and trade department of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, certain American importers 
have recently shown a tendency to 
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strike at the foundation of their import 
trade by attempting to take advantage 
of technicalities in order to escape lia- 
bility for foreign goods bought under a 
confirmed letter of credit. 

“With a falling market, this may be 
natural,” the report says, “but it can- 
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not help but have an unpleasant effect 
upon import trading relations with for- 
eign suppliers. 

“Commercial letters of credit are 
comparatively new to many American 
merchants, having only been used ex- 
tensively since 1914, and until three 
months ago on a rising market. If 
America is to hold the commercial 
supremacy attained in the last six 
years, it is absolutely necessary that a 
commercial letter of credit be held 
inviolate. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that 
if the routine specifications called for 
by the letter of credit are complied 
with, the bank has no alternative but 
to pay drafts presented against the 
confirmed credit. In case of breach of 
contract, the importer may have cause 
for action against the exporter, but 
recourse cannot be had through cancella- 
tion of the bankers’ confirmed credit, 
except with the consent of all parties 
interested. 

“This point has been brought out in 
recent litigation. In cases before the 
Supreme Court of New York County, 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court and the United States Court of 
Appeals, it has been uniformly held that 
an irrevocable letter of credit is a com- 
plete and independent contract between 
a seller of goods and the bank on which 
he is authorized to draw, and banks are 
not within their rights in refusing to 
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Banking Corporation the most 
convenient method of providing 
themselves with funds. 


Arrangements made with us be- 
fore sailing will insure funds when 
needed, in whatever part of the 
world you may be, without delay 
and without the inconvenience 
and risk of carrying large sums 
of money. 


Capital (fully paid) - 
Surplus and Undivided 
ts - 


$4,000,000 
$621,000 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES A. HOLDER - President 
T. FRED ASPDEN - Vice-President 
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accept drafts under duly confirmed 
letters of credit. These decisions have 
been reached irrespective of breaches of 
contract concerning quality of goods 
or delays or omissions of shipment, etc.” 


War Debt Cancellation Urged 


RECENT circular published 
by C. F. Childs and Company, 
New York, contains the follow- 
ing interesting argument in favor of 
cancellation of the international war 


debt. 


CANCELLATION OF THE ALLIED DEBT 
WOULD BE THE GREATEST POS- 
SIBLE PANACEA 


“Present opinion is partly biased 
and divided as to such a bold stroke as 
to cancel our 


fighting partners’ debts 


to us, in spite of the fact that it would 
instantly correct the chief ailment and 
distress which beset the entire world. 
To consent to a mutual cancellation of 
the debt today would start up the com- 
merce of all nations but if that can- 
cellation or its equivalent is deferred 
five, ten, or even twenty-five years be- 
fore we realize our mistake, we will in 
the meantime have paid the penalty and 
probably sacrificed our business pros- 
pects and foreign trade by many times 
the total amount of the debt. 
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“After we entered the war we 
promised we would contribute any sum 
needed to win. To sustain the efforts 
of our allies, England suggested that 
we should lend directly to France and 
Italy, instead of lending to those coun- 
tries through England as an interme- 
diary. We insisted, however, that 
England should assume the obligation 
for our advances and she acceded to 
our wish. The credits we then ex- 
tended no doubt made victory possible. 
What is our attitude today? In effect 
we state, “We are not going to ask a 
cent from our enemies, but we are go- 
ing to demand the last dollar from our 
friends and Allies.” The Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer recently said, 
“We shall meet our obligations and are 
making preparations to do so.” 

“What sort of a situation will our 
attitude produce? If the annual inter- 
est alone on the Allied debt is $500,- 
000,000, or say, $5.00 per capita of our 
population, is it to our advantage to 
receive that $5.00 annually at the ex- 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


Capital and Reserves 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle a 
care with efficiency and promptness. 
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. £110,000,000 


matters entrusted to our 
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pense and loss of our European trade, 
causing a congestion of our agricultural 
products, a slowing down of our indus- 
tries, with men and factories idle? Who 
benefits by the $5.00 under such con- 
ditions? Certainly not the American 
people. If we want lower wages and 
hard times, then we should demand the 
full payment of the Allied debt which 
will force the Europeans to pay us with 
their goods and products. We will 
thereby keep down Europe’s standards 
while we try to elevate our own. It is 
the old game of trying to lift ourselves 
by our own bootstraps. Europe must 
produce more and cheaper goods than 
we do in order to have anything to sell 
and they must be sold in competition 
against us if Europe is to pay us off. 
In fact Europe’s goods are bound to be 
sold to us, for we are the best market 
today in the world and the one where 
the highest prices prevail. Europe 
cannot afford to buy other than the 
barest necessities from us, hence our 
exports will not be in demand. High- 
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ITH its offices in all the principal towns of Greece, in Crete, SMYRNA, 

EGYPT, Cyprus, and in Constantinople, extends Exceptional Facilities for 
Export and Import Trade between Great Britain and the Near East generally, 
and invites inquiries and correspondence relating thereto. 


Paid-up Capital, £1,920,000 
[€1=Drs. 25] 
Head Office: Athens 
LONDON OFFICE: 22, Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3 
MANCHESTER: Portico Building, 57, Mosley Street 














priced, tariff-nurtured products will 
back up against us and stagnate our 
industries. In the end we will have 
lost enough business to more than offset 
the entire debt. Although our Allies 
will sell in our high-priced market on 
a large scale, they will buy as little as 
possible from us if we legislate against 
them with a tariff. As the matter now 
stands, the whole burden of receiving 
payment of the allied debt will be 
thrown upon our manufacturing indus- 
tries resulting in the destruction of 
many of them, whereas the net cost of 
debt cancellation would be relatively 
imperceptible through being pro-rated 
over the whole country. In any event 
a vast amount of foreign products will 
have to be absorbed by America to off- 
set several billions of private credits 
already extended to Europeans and to 
pay for whatever they buy from us. To 
direct against our industries the addi- 
tional flood of manufactures necessary 
to counterbalance our wartime ship- 


ments of ammunition and commissary 
supplies expressed today in terms of 
the Allied debt, will only make our 
present industrial stagnation worse and 
more permanent. When our foreign cus- 
tomers are hard pressed to pay even 
for those American products which they 
must have in order to exist, and when 
their purchases from us are five millions 
a day less than they were a year ago, 
it becomes difficult if not impossible to 
keep American factory workers em- 
ployed. 

“We have emphasized above the 
advantages of a purely domestic nature 
which would follow upon debt cancella- 
tion or deferment for twenty-five years 
without interest. The political ad- 
vantages for our nation are also impor- 
tant. We can create an asset of good 
will for American exports hardly ob- 
tainable in any other way. The policy 
of non-participation in the tangle of 
European affairs which the American 
people upheld last November will doubt- 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 


Capital paid up and Surplus . Lit. 170,000,000.00 
. Lit. 5,000,000,000.00 


BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Resources 


Alba 

Albano Laziale 

Anagni 

Andria 

Anzio 

Aquila 

Arcidosso 

Arezzo 

Ascoli Piceno 

Assisi 

Aversa 

Avezzano 

Bagheria 

Bagni di Casciana 

Bagni di Lucca 

Bagni di Montecatini 

Bagni di S. Giuliano 

Bari 

Bastia Umbra 

Benevagienna 

Bergamo 

Bibbiena 

Bisceglie 

Bologna 

Bolzano 

Borgo a Mozzano 

Bra 

Brescia 

Cagliari 

Caltagirone 

Camaiore 

Campiglia Marittima 

Canale 

Canelli 

Carate Brianza 

Carloforte 

Carruw’ 

Casalbuttano 

Castellamonte 

Castelnuovo di 
Garfagnana 


England: London. 


France: Paris, Lyons. 
blanch, Barias Blancas, Santa Coloma de Queralts, Valls. 


Castiglione Fiorentino 
Catania 

Cecina 

Celano 

Centallo 

eva 


Chiusi 

Citta’di Castello 
Clusone 

Colle Val d’Elsa 
Como 
Cornigliano Ligure 
Cortona 

Cotrone 

Crema 

Cremona 
Cuorgne’ 
Dogliani 
Fabriano 

Fermo 

Fiesole 

Figline Valdarno 
Fiume 

Florence 

Foggia 

Foiano della Chiana 
Foligno 

Forte dei Marmi 
Fossano 

Frascati 
Frosinone 
Gallicano 
Gallipoli 

Genoa 

Giugliano in Campania 
Grosseto 

Gualdo Tadino 
Gubbio 

Intra 

Ivrea 


Lanciano 
cce 

Leghorn 

Legnano 

Lucca 

Luserna S. Giovanni 

Marchiana Marina 

Merano 

Mercatale 

Messina 

Milan 

Modica 

Mondovi 

Monteleone di 
Calabria 

Montesampietrangeli 

Monte San Savino 

Monte Urano 

Montevarchi 

Naples 

Nardo’ 

Nocera Inferiore 

Norcia 

Novi Ligure 

Oneglia 

Orbetello 

Orvieto 

Orzinuovi 

Pagani 

Palermo 

Pallanza 

Parenzo 

Perugia 

Piadena 

Pietrasanta 

Pinerolo 

Piombino 

Poggibonsi 

Pontecagnano 

Pontedera 


COLONIAL BRANCHES 
Bengasi (Africa), Tripoli (Africa), Rhodes (Asia) 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Spain: 


Popoli 
Portoferraio 
Porto S. Giorgio 
Potenza 

Pratola Peligna 
Rapallo 

Reggio Calabria 
Rivarolo Canavese 
Rocchetta Ligure 


Salerno 
S. Benedetto 
del Tronto 
Sansevero 
Sant’ Antioco 
Santa Margherita 
Ligure 
Santa Maria 
degli Angeli 
Saronno 
Sassari 
Savona 
Segni-Scalo 
Siena 
Signa 
Siracusa 
Squinzano 
Tagliacozzo 
Terranova di Sicilia 
Tivoli 
Turin 
Torre Annunziata 
Torre dei Passeri 
Torre Pellice 
Trento 
Trieste 
Velletri 
Viareggio 
Viterbo 
Volterra 


Madrid, Barcelona, Tarragona, Mont- 
Switzerland: Chiasso, Lugano, 


Turkey: Constantinople. Malta: Valletta. Asia Mimor: Adalia, Smyrna, Scalanova, 
Sokia, Syria: Aleppo, Beyrouth, Damascus, Tripoli. Palestime: Jerusalem, Caiffa, Jaffa, 
AFFILIATED INSTITUTION IN EGYPT 
Banco del Levante—(Capital £1,000,000) 

Alexandria Mansourah Beni Soueff Fashn Magagha Mit Gamr 
Cairo Tantah Bibeh Fayoum Mehalla Kebira Zagazig 

Port Said Beni Mazar Dessouk Kafr El Cheikh Minieh 


American Representative 


RODOLFO BOLLA, 1 Wall Street, New York 
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Banque Industrielle de Chine 


Capital Subscribed . . Francs 150,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . . = 75,000,000 
Surplus and Reserves. . “ 104,000,000 
ee “ —1,120,000,000 


The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 


HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 


74 Rue St. Lazare 
Central Office, Far East: Peking 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


EUROPE Bordeaux INDO-CHINA Hanoi 
arsellles Sai P -P h 

= London Haiphong ———s 

Ant 
ra — STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
s Singapore 

CHINA Hongkong JAPAN Yokohama 
Peking | eet il SIBERIA Vladivostok 

Canton Tientain MANCHURIA Mukden 
f foe Tsinanfu DUTCH EASTINDIES Batavia 
Yunnanfa UNITED STATES New York 
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New York Agency - 








The New York Agency of this bank is equipped to extend every facility 
for banking service between the United States and foreign countries 


O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 


27 Pine Street 














less not be changed despite the renewed 
invitations of our Allies; but by can- 
celing Allied debts we can accomplish 
at a stroke what will do the most to 
make our future interference unneces- 
sary, present European political opin- 
ion notwithstanding. Let those who 
decline to surrender our claim without 
some offsetting benefit, remember that 
while our government will not inter- 
fere in purely European disputes, it 
will uphold its rights as a co-belligerent 
regarding mandates, use of German 
cables, etc., while adopting an enlight- 
ened financial policy designed to assist 
Europe to restore her credit and her 
former self-supporting activity. This 
recovery can be consummated if our 
readiness to forgive or defer the Allied 
debts is predicated upon the adoption 
of enforced economies in governmental 
expenditures by our former Allies. 
Also, European labor must be made to 
realize that its only hope of benefiting 
by the wave of new enterprise follow- 
ing upon such a settlement is to put 


forth honest effort. Finally, the dis- 
heartened European manufacturer of 
today must be shown that there is a 
definite promise of reduced taxes in 
America’s action. It will take little 
more than this, and the assurance of a 
supply of American raw materials, to 
induce the owner of an idle factory to 
take down his shutters and resume op- 
erations, even if he is obliged to mort- 
gage his last free asset to obtain cash 
for his payroll. Europe’s buying-pow- 
er depends upon how soon she can “get 
busy.” How else can America collect 
what is due her citizens if this is not 
done, and how can it be done without 
easing up on the Allied debts which 
stifle enterprise? Can it longer be 
doubted that ordinary business consid- 
erations favor outright cancellation, or 
at least wiping the obligations of our 
Allies off the slate for a period of 
twenty-five years or more? We have 
yet to hear a valid argument to the 
contrary from any banker. 
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Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 





BRANCHES IN 
Liverpool Morocco 
Manchester Canary Islands 
Egypt West Africa 








Principal Shareholders 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 
London County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 
The Standard Bank of South Africa 





Exceptional Facilities for France and Belgium 
Bills of Exchange Bought and Sold 
Commercial Letters of Credit Issued 

Travellers Letters of Credit 





Paid Up Capital, Reserve and 
Undivided Profits Over $9,000,000 





NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Beaver Street 


R. R. APPLEBY and ROWLAND SMITH, Agents 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





Branches and Agencies 


Batavia Chi-Nan Harbin London Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Bombay Dairen Hongkong Lyons Peking Shimonoseki Tokye 
Buenos Aires Fengtien Honolulu anila Rangoon Singapore Tsingtau 
Calcutta Hamburg Kaiyuen Nagasaki Rio fe Janeiro Secrabaya Viadivostek 
Changchun Hankow Kobe Newchwang Saigon Sydney 
Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


($0.560=1 Yen) 


. . Yen 100,000,000 
. - Yen 100,000,000 
.. Yen 53,000,000 


- 1200 BROADWAY 














Foreign Trade Financing Corporation to 


Open 


‘THE Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 

poration is likely to be in operation 
within sixty to ninety days, according 
to reports in New York banking circles. 
One of the most unique and far-reach- 
ing campaigns in the history of Amer- 
ican banking has been conducted in the 
interest of this corporation having for 
its object the efficient financing of 
American foreign trade. 

John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York, is given credit for the de- 
velopment of the organization plans. 
As chairman of the committee of com- 
merce and marine of the American 
Bankers Association in 1919 and 1920, 
he saw the need of the development of 
an adequate agency with ample capital 
which could extend long time credits to 


Soon 


foreign buyers of American products. 
He believed that unless some such ac- 
tion was taken, the foreign trade of the 
United States would languish because 
of foreign exchange conditions. 

A conference was held in Chicago in 
December of last year at which 500 
bankers and business men were present. 
This was the beginning of active or- 
ganization plans. Since that time a 
great publicity campaign has been con- 
ducted in American and foreign news- 
papers and magazines. Prominent 
bankers and business men have enlisted 
as speakers, addressing important con- 
ventions throughout the United States. 

As the result of this campaign, which 
impressed upon the business community 
the seriousness of the foreign trade 
situation of this country, widespread 
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Asia Banking Corporation 


35 Broapway 


San Francisco Office 


301 Ca irorNniA STREET 
(Robert Dollar Building) 


Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits more than $2,000,000 


AT An American Bank 
for Trade with the Orient 


Branches in the Far East 


SHANGHAI MANILA 
HONGKONG CANTON 
TIENTSIN SINGAPORE 


This Corporation invites conferences with those desirous 
of entering into trade relations with China or other sec- 
tions of the Orient, as well as with firms who wish to 
extend their business with those countries. 


Head Office 


New York 











support has been given to the corpora- 
tion. 

The slump in business in the United 
States had aided the campaigners con- 
siderably as it was recognized that an 
outlet for American surplus products 
must be found abroad if this country 
was to continue prosperous. It was 
pointed out that long-term credits must 
be extended if European buyers were to 
be found for American products, as the 
depreciated currencies caused by war 
inflation in the various countries on the 
other side rendered impossible the 
financing of shipments on the short 
term credit basis hitherto prevailing. 

It is understood that the corporation 
will open for business without the full 
capital of $100,000,000 having been 
subscribed. Estimates on the amount 
already subscribed range from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 

W. P. G. Harding, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, some time ago 
was offered the presidency of the For- 
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eign Trade Financing Corporation. The 
corporation will be operated under the 
supervision of the board. 





Great Britain 











BUDGET SHOWS DEBT REDUC- 
TION 


The new budget introduced in the 
House of Commons recently by the 
British Government shows a reduction 
in the national debt during the last year 
from £7,820,000,000 to £7,573,000,000. 
The foreign debt has been cut from 
£1,278,714,000 to  £1,161,560,000. 
Great Britain has reduced in the last 
year her debt in the United States by 
nearly £75,000,000, which includes her 
half of the Anglo-French loan liquida- 
tion. She now owes in the United States 
and Canada £826,000,000, but has paid 
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Straight Line Banking 


OU serve the producers of farm and dairy 
products outside of New York. We serve 
the distributors of these products in New York. 


Our service to you, therefore, eliminates lost 


motion by establishing the shortest route in bank- 


ing between producer and distributor. 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


off her debts in Japan, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Holland. 

The changes in taxation announced 
are unsensational. The excess profits 
duty, as had been promised, is dropped 
on the ground that it hampers trade, 
and the duties on imported cigars and 
sparkling wines which had turned out 
to be prohibitive, and so unremunera- 
tive, are reduced. Cigars from May 
10 will be free of surtax and will pay 
only 15 shillings 6 pence per pound. 
The heavy income tax of 6 shillings in 
the pound remains unchanged. 

Mr. Chamberlain expects to realize 
a surplus of £84,127,000, but warned 
the House that it might be largely re- 
duced by claims impossible now to es- 
timate. 

The leading British papers attacked 
the money raising plans of the Chancel- 
lor of the exchequer bitterly on the 
ground that the present low level of 
business activity would make the heavy 
taxation planned by the Government too 
burdensome. 





BANK OF ENGLAND RATE 
REDUCED 


The Bank of England reduced the 
bank rate to 614 per cent. at the end 
of April. For the last twelve months— 
since April 15, 1920—it had remained 
at 7 per cent. 

The reduction was a concession to 
the traders and advocates of cheaper 
money, and it came somewhat unex- 
pectedly. It had been thought that the 
authorities would await a decision of 
the coal dispute and the outcome of 
the deliberations of the Allied Supreme 
Council on Reparations before making 
a move. The anxiety to ease condi- 
tions for the commercial community 
and the weight of favorable factors, 
however, influenced the directors of the 
bank. Their decision is expected in 
financial quarters to be followed by an- 
other reduction in the near future. 

The discount market immediately 
adjusted its rate to coincide with the 
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bank rate, while bankers considered the 
advisability of lower deposit rates. 

The reduction in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate was the ninth change made in 
the bank rate since the European war 
began on August 1, 1914. On July 29 
of that year the London bank rate stood 
at only 3 per cent. When war suddenly 
appeared to be growing inevitable, the 
bank rate was put up to 4 per cent. on 
July 30, and to 8 per cent. on July 31. 
On August 1, the day of the war panic, 
the rate was advanced to 10 per cent. 
—a rate which had not been touched 
since the Overend-Gurney panic of 
1866. 

On August 6, when the war panic 
was partly allayed, the rate was put 
down again to 6 per cent. and on August 
8 to 5 per cent., at which figure it 
remained until July 13, 1916, when a 
6 per cent. rate was re-established. In 
January, 1917, it was reduced to 51% 
per cent. and in April, 1917, to 5, at 
which the bank rate stood until No- 
vember 6, 1919, when it was advanced 
to 6 per cent. The 7 per cent. rate 
was fixed on April 15 last year, and 
had not been changed until this time. 





France 








PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR COMP- 
TOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE 
DE PARIS 


The annual report of the directors of 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris for the year ended December 31, 
1920, presented to the stockholders on 
April 28, 1921, shows that in spite of 
universal business depression prevail- 
ing during the greater part of the last 
year, net profits, after providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts, reached Frs. 
28,586,741.88 against Frs. 18,115,- 
754.53 in 1919. 

The annual dividend rate was raised 
to ten per cent. on the increased paid- 
up capital of Frs. 250,000,000, against 
the rate of eight per cent. paid in 1919 
on a capital of Frs. 200,000,000. 
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MAURICE SILVESTER 


Representative for the Comptoir National D’Escompte 
de Paris in United States and Canada 


Total resources as of December 31, 
1920, are Frs. 4,212,061,053.44 and 
deposit and current accounts aggregate 
Frs. 3,531,521,144.95. Cash on hand 
and at Bank of France amount to Frs. 
386,520,584.31 and bills receivable 
(eligible for rediscount at the Bank of 
France) to Frs. 2,654,031,385.73, indi- 
cating a strong and liquid condition. 

Paul Boyer is chairman of the board, 
and Georges Labrousse, Maurice Lew- 
andowski and Edgar Llewellyn are 
managers, 

Copies of the full report, which af- 
fords interesting reading on present- 
day economic problems, may be ob- 
tained from the bank’s representative 
for the United States and Canada, 
Maurice Silvester, 46 Cedar Street, 
New York. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION 


Encouraging progress by the French 
people in their commercial, industrial 
and economic rehabilitation was re- 
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Paid-Up Capital $15,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Toronto, Canada 





erican Bankers 


F any of your clients decide to visit, or 
move to, Canada, we will appreciate 
your directing them to this Bank. 


E have over 520 branches in the most 

important communities throughout 

the Dominion and will gladly reply to 
enquiries concerning conditions in this country. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 






Reserve Fund $15,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
16 Exchange Place 

















ported by Jean Velay, representative 
in Paris of the Irving National Bank 
of New York, who recently arrived in 
this country on a three-weeks’ business 
trip. The crop outlook, he said, is un- 
usually favorable. Unemployment is 
slight except in a few industrial cen- 
ters, and in some regions there is even 
a scarcity of workers. Labor generally 
is satisfied. While money conditions 
prevent the French from buying much 
abroad, they have operated to increase 
the sale of goods of French manufac- 
ture in other markets. 

“The discouraging factor in the 
situation,’ said M. Velay, “is the po- 
litical outlook. The future of France’s 
international relations is so unsettled 
that financiers and tradesmen are in 
the dark as to what to expect. Inter- 
nally she is in good position. For one 
thing, crop prospects are exceptionally 
bright. The farmers made good profits 
last year. With the money they made 
they bought farm animals, fertilizers 





and new tools, and this year have great- 
ly increased their acreage. The amount 
of uncultivated land is insignificant. It 
may surprise you to know that ninety 
per cent. of the lands devastated by 
the war are now being cultivated. 

“Industrially there is some complaint 
in Paris, Lyons and St. Etienne. These 
were centers of ‘war industries,’ and 
readjustment to peace conditions has 
been slower than in some other parts 
of the country. Elsewhere, conditions 
are quite satisfactory. In the mining 
district of Alsace and Lorraine, indeed, 
there are not enough miners to meet 
the demand. 

“Housing construction has at last 
been begun, the first since 1914. There 
has been no labor trouble of impor- 
tance since the general strike last May, 
and the workers have even accepted 
some wage cuts without murmur. Bol- 
shevism has little appeal to the people 
and is being vigorously repressed by 
the government. 
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BANCO DUGAND 


Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 
Paid Up Capital 


Reserve Fund. . . 280,000 
u.s. goa $2,280,000 
BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 
Bogota Cucuta Medellin 
Bucaramanga Girardot Ocana 
Cartagena Honda Riohacha 
Cienaga Magangue Santa Marta 


Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 
International banking business of all descriptions transacted, 
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Telegraphic Address: Dugandbank, Barranquilla 
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EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS 


French exports for the first quarter 
of 1921 exceeded imports by more than 
129,600,000 francs, and, despite the 
prevailing business stagnation, the ex- 
ports for the three months surpassed 
those of the same period of 1920 by 
nearly 1,000,000,000 francs. 

Imports for the three months amount- 
ed to 5,339,307,000 francs and exports 
to 5,468,488,000 francs. During the 
first three months of 1920 the imports 
more than doubled the exports. 

The Temps, commenting on the fig- 
ures given out by the Ministry of Com- 
merce says: “They show the importance 
of the commercial and industrial crisis.” 

Imports decreased 4,000,000,000 
francs says I'he Temps, while exports 
increased 1,000,000,000, as compared 
with the figures of the corresponding 
period of 1920, showing a decrease in 
the total foreign trade of over 3,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

In imports foodstuffs decreased 
raw materials 


1,400,000,000 francs; 
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decreased 1,600,000,000, and manufac- 
tured articles decreased more than 
than 1,000,000,000. 

The increase in exports was greatest 
in manufactured articles, which showed 
500,000,000 francs more than last year 
for the same period. 

The Temps concludes by saying that 
March was a very bad month, having 
shown decreases both in imports and 
exports as compared with the same 
month last year. 

COLONIAL FINANCING IN- 
CREASES 


Reports from abroad show a large 
increase in the number of incorpora- 
tions, formed for the development of 
French Colonial enterprises. The lat- 
est directory of the L’Union Colonial 
Francais names 67 concerns that have 
been organized since the armistice. 
These have a nominal capital of 264,- 
000,000 francs. This total includes a 
bank authorized by the government, 
with a capital of 100,000,000 francs 
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to aid commerce with the French colo- 
nies. 

The details, as received from the 
French information service of the 
Bankers Trust Company, give six new 
banking institutions capitalized at 
130,000,000 francs; four shipping com- 
panies, with 20,500,000 francs capital; 
fifteen enterprises to promote export 
and import trade, with capital of 28,- 
000,000 francs, and forty-two commer- 
cial, agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises capitalized at 85,000,000 francs. 





Italy 








ITALY’S BRIGHT BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


The improvement in the political and 
economic conditions of Italy is becom- 
ing more apparent every day and the 
general impression in well informed 


financial circles is that the country is 
not only on the road to recovery, but 
has actually effected the settlement of 
her more perplexing problems by the 
adoption of such economic policies as 
are linked with political developments, 
according to the New York agency of 
the Banco di Roma. 

Labor strikes for political reasons or 
petty local quarrels are no longer be- 
ing resorted to, their futility having 
been made clear to the great majority 
of Italian workingmen who have found 
out that the incitements to strikes, 
forcible occupation of factories, or the 
so-called “revolution” and mob violence 
on the part of the communistic leaders, 
inspired by Lenin’s emissaries, would 
only lead to disaster for all. This is 
made evident by news recently cabled 
that the workingmen of the great Fiat 
automobile establishments have dis- 
patched a delegation to the directorate 
asking to be taken back to work on 
the company’s own terms. This spirit 
of conciliation, fostered by reasonable 
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A foreign banking service 
for today and tomorrow 


Bankers and manufacturers engaged in foreign 
trade who find themselves beset with problems 
arising from unsatisfactory conditions abroad, 
need the guidance of an experienced advisor in 
international banking and commercial matters. 
The services of an impartial agent in the foreign 
field to act for them and to arrange adjustments 
are constantly required. 


Executives in our Foreign Management Depart- 
ment will be glad to confer with customers and 
others who are having difficulties in the countries 
where we operate. The services of our various 
departments, such as Collection, Commercial 
Credit and Foreign Exchange are available for 
information on all technical questions which 
may arise. The files of our Credit Department 
contain up-to-date and complete reports on the 
financial standing and responsibility of firms in 
these countries. 


Our affiliated banks and branches in Latin 
America and Europe are always at the disposal 
of American banks and firms which are at this 
time in need of representatives to give undivided 
attention to their affairs abroad. These 41 for- 
eign offices stand ready to meet the extraordinary 
demands of American trade today just as they 
are ready to meet the increased needs of our 
trade of tomorrow which must inevitably follow. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 
New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 


Affiliated Banks in 
Argentina Brazil Colombia = Costa Rica Cuba Honduras 
Nicaragua Peru Venezuela 
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and broad-minded concessions made by 
employers, is rapidly spreading through 
all Italy, with great benefit to produc- 
tion and exportation.. 

There have still been a few sporadic 
cases of violence recently, but even a 
cursory and impartial examination of 
facts will reveal nothing that cannot 
happen in any other country, however 
quiet and prosperous in normal times. 
The struggle between “Fascisti” (ex- 
treme Nationalists) and Socialists is 
dying out. The preliminary campaign 
for the next general elections, to be 
held May 15, although marked by bom- 
bastie declarations of the extremists, 
shows that the great mass of the people 
is determined to give the country a 
legislative and executive body willing 
and able not only to cope with the pres- 
ent situation, but also to establish a 
sound basis for the complete readjust- 
ment of economic conditions and the fu- 
ture prosperity of the country. 

As a result of this determination, the 
xeneral business condition of the coun- 





try shows steady improvement. Most 
indicative of this betterment is the 
steady rise of Italian exchange, the lira 
having improved about 40 per cent. 
since January. 

Another ani no less important fac- 
tor is the recent decision of the Italian 
Treasury by decree issued April 1, 
1921, to base the customs duties on the 
daily average of Italian exchange in 
New York. This new valuation basis 
is the soundest and most reasonable 
method, especially considering the ex- 
change position of the United States 
as compared to that of all other coun- 
tries of the world, and at the same time 
affords the best proof of sincerity and 
straightforwardness on the part of the 
Italian Treasury in the conduct of the 
country’s foreign financial transactions. 

The statistics recently published by 
the ministry of finance have thrown 
a still brighter light on Italy’s trade 
balance. While in 1918 Italian imports 
reached 16.6 billion lire, in 1920 they 
amounted to 15.8 only, notwithstanding 
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the fact that the same goods in 1920 
cost more than in 1919 owing to the 
depreciation of Italian exchange form- 
ing the basis of these statistics. On 
the other hand, exports increased from 
6 billion in 1919 to 7.8 billion in 1920. 
Thus the excess of imports over exports 
decreased from 10.6 billion in 1919 to 
8 billion in 1920, or 26 per cent; a pro- 
portion which has been not only main- 
tained, but slightly improved during 
the first quarter of the current year. 

Worthy of note is the increase of 
exports from Italy to the United 
States, which from 169 million lire in 
1918 and 450 million in 1919 reached 
655 million in 1920. At the same time, 
the imports from this country amount- 
ing to 6.6 billion lire in 1918 and 7.4 
billion in 1919, slowed down to 4.8 bil- 
lion only in 1920. 

Of course, Italy is still importing 
most of her raw materials, especially 
coal, iron, cotton, copper, mineral oil, 
etc. But her industries are preparing 


for greatly increased production, so 
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that her income from exports will more 
than offset her disbursements for im- 
ports. For instance, half of the raw 
cotton imported is re-exported in manu- 
factured articles to an amount which 
not only covers manufacturing costs 
but also all of the cotton imported. 
Considerable attention has been given 
to the large quantities of wheat now 
imported by Italy; but the fact should 
not be forgotten that during the war 
the land was only partially cultivated, 
and lack of fertilizer—the importation 
of which was practically stopped dur- 
ing the war—further reduced the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil under cultiva- 
tion, a condition which is gradually be- 
ing overcome. 

Of course, Italy will still continue to 
import coal in large amounts for her 
industries and railroads, but these im- 
ports, far from increasing in propor- 
tion to the future development of her 
manufacturing and transportation, will 
be substantially reduced. The harness- 
ing of waterfalls for power purposes 
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is rapidly progressing. The railroads 
are being electrified with astonishing 
rapidity and the new trunk lines are 
being built for electrical operation. In- 
dustrial centers are becoming more and 
more independent of coal and their 
machinery is driven by electric current 
derived from the “white coal” plants. 
Electric furnaces are being built and 
continually improved for the smelting 
of ores, large deposits of which already 
exist in the Island of Elba, and new 
cre beds have recently been discovered 
in various parts of the country, while 
wide and systematic explorations are 
going on to locate new mineral deposits. 

All of this—capped by sound taxa- 
tion policy which, in its fiscal aims, 
never loses sight of the indispensabil- 
ity of not impairing the sources of rev- 
enue, forms the basis of Italy’s eco- 
nomic future, loaded with heavy re- 
sponsibilities but supported by the 
good, determined and productive will of 
the whole nation. 


Cuba 











SUGAR FINANCING COMPANY 


FORMED 


A banking syndicate headed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the Nationa] City Bank and the 
Royal Bank of Canada has underwrit- 
ten an acceptance credit to be granted 
to the Sugar Financing and Export 
Company, a Cuban company formed by 
leading sugar and financial interests to 
assist Cuban growers and manufactur- 
ers of sugar. 

The Sugar Financing and Export 
Company is to have a paid-in capital 
of $2,000,000, all of which has been 
subscribed by the Cuban Cane Sugar 
Corporation and the Cuban American 
Sugar Company and their associated 
and subsidiary companies. 

The syndicate proposes to grant this 
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company a six months open credit, 
drafts under which are to be secured 
by sugar stored in independent ware- 
houses in Cuba and or in process of 
exportation. The principal amount of 
the drafts at any one time outstanding 
will not aggregate in excess of $20,- 
000,000. The drawings are to be on 
the basis of $8 a bag and are not to 
run longer than ninety days. 

Bills drawn under this credit will 
be eligible for rediscount with or pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve Banks under 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The National City Bank, the Royal 
Bank of Canada and the Banco Mer- 
cantil Americano de Cuba, acting as 
trustees, on behalf of the syndicate will 
receive and hold for the benefit of the 
accepting banks the warehouse receipts 
and or shipping documents against 
which drafts are to be drawn. 





Mexico 








BIG GROWTH IN UNITED 
STATES TRADE WITH 
MEXICO 


The purchasing power of our neigh- 
bor across the Rio Grande—Mexico— 
shows a smaller decline than that which 
characterizes conditions in many other 
countries. Our exports to Mexico in 
the fiscal year which ends with June 
will, according to a statement by the 
National City Bank of New York, be 
double those of the preceding year and 
six times as much as the annual aver- 
age prior to 1918 when her great oil 
out-turn multiplied her purchasing 
power. 

Exports from the United States to 
Mexico, continues the bank’s statement, 
which averaged less than $50,000,000 
a year prior to 1917, suddenly jumped 
to $107,000,000 in the fiscal year 1918, 
$120,000,000 in 1919, $144,000,000 in 
1920 and will be approximately $280,- 
000,000 in 1921. This tremendous 
growth in our exports to Mexico in the 


very recent period and especially the 
current fiscal year has continued down 
to the latest moment despite the fact 
that exports to nearly all other parts 
of the world show for the latest month 
a decline. Total exports to Mexico in 
the single month of February, 1921, 
the latest for which figures are now 
available, were $25,000,000 against 
$12,000,000 in the same month of the 
preceding year and for the eight months 
ending with February, 1921, $187,000,- 
000 against $87,000,000 in the same 
months of the preceding year. In fact, 
no other country shows this unique rec- 
ord of having more than doubled its tak- 
ings of United States merchandise in 
the fiscal year 1921. 

On the import side, the growth has 
also been large, though not so great 
proportionately as in exports. The to- 
tal imports from Mexico, which prior 
to the oil period averaged about $75,- 
000,000 a year, were $112,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1917, $158,000,000 in 
1919, and will be about $170,000,000 
in 1921. Thus our imports from Mex- 
ico in 1921 will be approximately 
three and one-half times as much as 
the “pre-oil” average, and the exports 
to that country nearly six times as 
much as that of the period in which 
the plentiful petroleum supplies gave 
to Mexico a high purchasing power. 

Petroleum itself is the biggest fac- 
tor in the growth of our imports from 
Mexico; and petroleum producing sup- 
plies—machinery, pipe line materials, 
engines, sheets and plates of iron or 
steel, drilling and pumping machinery, 
structural iron and steel, steel rails and 
railway supplies, and locomotives, to 
say nothing of the enormous quantities 
of food and clothing required by those 
engaged in the industry—are taken in 
exchange for the enormous quantities of 
oil sent to us. For it is an astonishing 
fact that the quantity of crude petro- 
leum imported into the United States 
from Mexico in the fiscal year 1921 
will be nearly 6,000,000,000 gallons as 
against 414 billions in 1919, and 114 
billions in 1918. Thus, despite the fact 
that the United States herself produces 
three-fourths of the oil of the world, 
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her takings of crude petroleum from 
Mexico in the fiscal year 1921 will be 
practically four times as much in quan- 
tity as in 1918. In the single month 
of February, the latest for which de- 
tails are available, the quantity of pe- 
troleum imported into the United States 
from Mexico was 478,000,000 gallons 
against 207,000,000 in February of the 
preceding year, and for the eight 
months period ending with February, 
1921, 3,853,000,000 gallons against 
1,659,000,000 in the same months of 
the preceding year, while the value of 
the imports has correspondingly in- 
creased, standing at $49,252,000 worth 
of petroleum imported from Mexico in 
the eight months ending with February, 
1921, against $19,836,000 worth in the 
same months of the preceding year. In 
the single month of February, 1921, 
the total value of petroleum imported 
from Mexico was $6,006,000 against 
2,448,000 in February of the preceding 
year. 

Not only has our trade with Mexico 


shown a very rapid gain but we are 
at the same time enjoying a larger per- 
centage of her trade both as to imports 
and exports. Prior to the World War, 
which upset trade and transportation 
conditions between nations and conti- 
nents, the United States supplied less 
than one-half of the merchandise enter- 
ing Mexico, her next-door neighbor, the 
remainder coming chiefly from Europe, 
but now we supply over 85 per cent. of 
her imports and take 95 per cent. of her 
exports. 





Far East 











CONSORTIUM AWAITS CHINESE 
STABILITY 


So long as the hold of the Chinese 
Government on its provinces remains 
unsatisfactory and the likelihood of war 
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between the contending factors remains 
no new loan to China can be consid- 
ered by the International Consortium, 
according to information given in the 
annual report of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

“The consortium,” the report says, 
“is a notice to China of the conditions 
under which the great powers are pre- 
pared to lend the sinews of reconstruc- 
tion, and it is virtually a notice that 
without the fulfillment of these condi- 
tions China will not be able to borrow 
at all. If this should result in China 
borrowing at home rather than abroad, 
so much the better. 

“By the pooling of all outstanding 
agreements and options and by an un- 
dertaking to share equally the financial 
and commercial results of all future 
business, the powers, in effect, under- 
take to preserve China from those en- 
croachments upon her sovereignty which 
have followed in the train of conces- 
sions in the past. There will be no 
second ‘Battle of Concessions’; there 
will be no playing off of China by one 
great power against another. She will 
be met with fairness and reason, but, 
above all, with rigid unanimity. She 
will be offered for her loans the best 
terms that the financial world has 
available, and for all her requirements 
the most favorable price that public 
tender can reach. 

“The bank strongly urges unification 
of the Chinese railways, a program ad- 
vocated by the consortium and set forth 
in the new international agreement. It 
is asserted that were there a Chinese 
railway service, molded on the same 
lines and characterized by the same 
interests as those of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, and were the satisfactory 
profits which certain of the lines are 
able to earn, even under present con- 
ditions, devoted to improvements and 
extensions, the time would not be dis- 
tant when the end of railroad borrowing 
would be in sight.” 


JAPAN’S LABOR TROUBLES 


The labor problem has _ become 
Japan’s acutest issue since the great 
war. Here, as everywhere else, the 
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issue has been thrust upon the people 
in the form of a class struggle between 
labor and capital. 

The following figures seem to sug- 
gest the fact that Japanese labor, 
though moving slowly, is gaining ground, 
keeping abreast with labor of advanced 
nations. 

During the year 1919 there were five 
hundred labor strikes in Japan, which 
was ten times as great as that of 1914. 
The number of workmen involved in the 
strikes reached 64,000, which is eight 
times as great as the number of men 
who struck in the pre-war year. What 
is more noteworthy than the mere num- 
ber of strikes is the fact that more than 
sixty per cent. of the struggle resulted 
in either partial or complete victory for 
labor. 

Labor has been victorious inasmuch 
as in its chief line of agitation, namely, 
better pay, it has been successful. The 
raise in wages may be seen from the 
following wage index number published 
by the Japanese Government: 


-—— Wages in ——, 


Tokio New York 
ern ro 100 100 
DD. tavmcedianes 106 106 
ee eee 118 122 
PE Swan cance 145 139 
See ee 183 183 
De. axwbsvaeeun 172 175 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
JAPAN 


“The cumulative effects of depression 
in the world’s markets,” so reports one 
of the Oriental banks, “particularly 
affected Japan, owing to the very ex- 
ceptional expansion of her foreign trade 
during the four or five preceding years, 
and were fully felt by April, when 
something in the nature of a crisis 
might well have overtaken the country. 
There was, indeed, a stock exchange 
crisis, culminating in the closing of the 
exchange over a lengthy period, which 
naturally affected all investors. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, though some 
important and well-known names have 
unfortunately suffered eclipse and 


brought loss to others in their fall, and 
though 1920 has been a bad year for 
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every one all around, merchants, manu- 
facturers, dealers and all concerned, 
faced their position courageously and 
prepared themselves to suffer losses and 
pay their debts, and such it is certain 
will continue to be their attitude. 

“There are some difficult months 
ahead till accumulated stocks of imports 
go into consumption and till exports 
have revived—the last a difficult state 
to bring about now, owing to the exist- 
ing high cost of production in Japan; 
but there is nothing to justify the pessi- 
mistic view of the country’s condition 
which lately has been expressed in some 
quarters.” 


FINANCING PHILIPPINE SUGAR 


The Philippine National Bank, which 
has been financing a number of the sugar 
centrals in the southern islands of the 
Philippines, has under consideration 
the establishment of a supervisory 
organization designed to take the initia- 
tive in marketing and storing the sugar 
output of those centrals, as well as the 
purchase of their supplies. By cen- 
tralizing supervision the bank officials 


expect to introduce more efficiency in 
operation and a great improvement in 
marketing conditions. Co-operation in 
the purchase of supplies for the centrals 
is calculated to result in marked 
economies. 





Scandinavia 











SWEDISH FREE PORT SYSTEM 


The Swedish free-port system now 
affords excellent facilities for the 
American exporter seeking trade with 
Scandinavia, Russia, and other Baltic 
countries. Begun in 1914, this com- 
mercial development now embraces the 
cities of Stockholm, Malmo and Goth- 
enburg. A free port is a limited area 
where goods from foreign countries may 
be received and stored without payment 
of duties, these levies being collected 
only when the goods enter another part 
of the country. During the storage 
period the only costs are for freight, 
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interest on the money involved, ware- 
house rent and insurance. The free 
port thus gives the shipper quick and 
economical access to a foreign market. 

Port development at Stockholm pro- 
vides for the lengthening of the pres- 
ent dock of 320 meters to 4,000 meters 
(more than two miles) and the laying 
thereon of double railroad tracks. A 
three-story warehouse will be built on 
the pier similar to one already in opera- 
tion, and electric cranes will be used 
to move the cargoes. Similar develop- 
ments are provided for the other two 
Swedish cities. 

To the exporter of other countries, 
the Swedish free port system affords 
three points at which his goods can be 
exhibited for sale. Products such as 
automobiles may be shipped in parts 
and assembled at the ports. All three 
cities have ample banking facilities for 
loans on warehouse receipts or warrants. 


NORWEGIAN BANKS MAY UNITE 


Notice of the merger of the Bergens 
Kreditbank, of Bergen, and the Andre- 
sens Bank, of Christiania, two of the 
oldest and strongest banks of Norway, 
was received recently by the Irving 
National Bank of New York. The 
boards of these institutions have voted 
for the union, and final action is await- 
ing the approval of their stockholders. 

If the amalgamation is effected, the 
resulting institution will take a leading 
pesition among the banks of Norway. 
Andresens Bank was founded in 1809. 
Its balance sheet at the end of 1920 
gives its capital as 30,000,000 kroner, 
its reserves as 21,000,000 kroner, and 
its total resources as 430,658,260 
kroner. 

Bergens Kreditbank was founded in 
1859. Its capital at the close of last 
vear was 37,520,000 kroner and its to- 
tal resources, 411,614,496 kroner. The 
resources of the two institutions thus 
amount to 842,272,756 kroner. 


SWEDISH BANK REPORTS 


Net profits of important Swedish 
banks for 1920 are reported as follows 
bv the representative of the New York 
Trust Company: 
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Kroner 

Skandinaviska Kredit A. B...... 31,190,000 
A. B. Svenska Handelsbanken... 27,360,000 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank...... 14,160,000 
Sydsvenska Kredit A. B......... 8,850,000 
A. B. Goteborgs Bank........... 8,500,000 
A. B. Nordiske Handelsbanken.. 6,350,000 


SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE 
ON FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Preparations are now being made for 
a conference of representatives of Scan- 
dinavian trade and commerce similar to 
the meeting held early last year, at 
which the international trade problems 
common to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, will be discussed and principles 
and methods of co-operation formulated. 

A committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the conference, which will 
probably be held at Christiania. Four 
leading representatives from each of the 
three Scandinavian countries comprise 
the committee. 





Germany 








EXPORTS TO GERMANY MAKING 
NEW HIGH RECORD 


Exports from the United States to 
Germany in the fiscal year which ends 
with June will exceed those of any year 
prior to the war. Whatever may be 
said about her “buying power,” or the 
currency in which she conducts her 
trade, the merchandise which she is 
taking from the United States in the 
fiscal year 1921 will be of greater value, 
measured in good American dollars, 
than in any year in the history of our 
trade relations. 

Prior to the war, says a statement by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
our biggest exports to Germany were 
352 million dollars. They had slowly 
crept up from 187 million dollars in 
1900 to 250 millions in 1910; 352 mil- 
lions in 1913, the year before the war, 
then, of course, dropped to 12 millions 
in 1915; 2 millions in 1916; and nothing 
in 1917 or 1918, resuming at 93 millions 
in 1919; 311 millions in 1920, and will 
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considerably exceed 400 millions in the 
fiscal year 1921, as against the pre- 
war high record of 352 millions in 1913. 
In the eight months for which we have 
now official figures, the record shows 
exports to Germany 282 million dol- 
lars; in the latest month of that period 
—the short month of February—they 
were 40 millions, and should the four 
remaining months of the fiscal year 
average as much as that of February, 
the total exports to Germany in the 
fiseal year 1921 would be 440 million 
dollars, as against the high record of 
352 millions in the year preceding the 
war. Food and manufacturing material 
are, adds the bank’s statement, of 
course, the principal factors in our 
present exports to Germany. 





Central Europe 








POLISH BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
The industrial situation in many of 
the European countries is hardly less 
than chaotic in view of the depreciation 
of currency, but paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is a real boom in business. 
From time to time press dispatches 
from Germany have commented upon 
the large number of new stock com- 
panies formed with enormous capitaliza- 
tion; and newspaper readers have no 
doubt found it difficult to reconcile 
these facts with the statements general- 
ly made as to the economic situation in 
Germany. A very similar condition 
prevails in Poland, where, although the 
Polish mark has dwindled away to al- 
most nothing, private business is enjoy- 
ing a remarkable period of growth. In 
explanation of this unusual develop- 
ment, the American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce has issued this statement: 
“The large number of stock compa- 
nies that have been formed during the 
last two years in Poland and their enor- 
mous capitalization is explained by the 
rapid development of private enterprise, 
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and especially by the peculiar financial 
situation in Poland. 

“The great depreciation of Polish 
currency has had its effect on the devel- 
opment of new enterprises, especially 
industrial enterprises which demand 
large capital. It is estimated that the 
construction and starting of a big 
locomotive factory would cost at pres- 
ent in Poland about three billion marks. 
The easiest way to collect such enor- 
mous capital is by the organization of 
enterprises in the form of stock com- 
panies. 

“As a result of its constant deprecia- 
tion the Polish mark has lost credit at 
home. In the search for investments 
representing a real value or a legal 
title to participation in such value and 
in order to insure against the constant 
fall to which the Polish mark seems 
to be condemned there has been an enor- 
mous demand for shares in enterprises, 
especially industrial enterprises. The 
numerous stock companies which are 
being formed, particularly this year, 
find it easy to obtain capital. 

“In former Russian Poland, the most 
industrialized part of Poland, there ex- 
isted in 1914, 209 stock companies with 
a capital of 335,486,000 rubies ($167,- 
000,000). The constant fall of the 
currency demanded a considerable in- 
crease of working capital and therefore 
of the capital of the stock companies. 
During the last two years 168 stock 
companies have increased their capital 
by 3,291,336,000 marks. Many com- 


panies have increased their capital 
several times. 
INCREASE IN CAPITAL 
Marks 

102 industrial companies....... 1,576,303,000 
34 commercial companies ..... 489,133,000 
asec oe a cats snciccne 1,222,900,000 

linsurance company ........ 3,000,000 


“The depreciation of the mark has 
raised the question of the over-valuation 
of the assets of stock companies. In- 
dustrial values increased, not only in 
relation to paper currency on account 
of its depreciation, but in relation to 
gold, because of the exhaustion of the 
gold reserves everywhere, and the fall 
in production. Investments made dur- 
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ing the war represent at present a much 
higher value. Without recalculating the 
value of these investments in paper 
currency, it would be difficult to think 
of enlarging enterprises or of increasing 
the capital by the issue of new shares, 
as_ the of pre-war issue 
would be wronged. 

“Moreover, owing to the rise in the 
prices of goods, enterprise founded be- 
fore the war made very considerable 
profits, which they were afraid to pay 
out to the shareholders for fear of being 
accused of profiteering, and in order 
to avoid the payment of high taxes. 
This paralyzed the development of pri- 
vate enterprise and favored their pass- 
ing into foreign hands. 

“Following an understanding with the 
government, the question of revalua- 
tion has been decided on. The tangible 
property of stock companies, land, 
buildings, machines and factory imple- 
ments, may be re-estimated by reckon- 
ing the value of the balance up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, taking one ruble (at its 
that time value) as equal to ten Polish 
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marks. Such a revaluation is not con- 
sidered by the government as the profit 
of the company and is not subject to 
taxation. The funds resulting from re- 
valuation are to be added to the basic 
capital. Up to the present twenty-four 
stock companies have taken advantage 
of this decision, by this means increas- 
ing their capital by 513,202,000 marks. 

“On December 1, 1920, there existed 
in all Poland 691 stock companies, with 
a capital of 7,553,964,000 marks: 


Capital 
Companies (Marks) 

Food industry.......... 92 587,946,000 
Metal industry ........ 90 932,211,000 
Chemical industry ..... £ 52 389,566,000 
Wood industry ........ 16 168,603,000 
Animal industry ...... 4 21,850,000 
Paper & graphic industry 26 154,530,000 
Textile industry ....... 80 663,203,000 
Mineral industry ...... 34 148,084,000 
Mining industry ....... 30 682,090,000 
Electric, gas, etc....... 13 165,728,000 
Communication industry 20 89,130,000 
Total industries...... 457 4,012,941,000 
Commercial companies. .149 1,197,263,000 
ME, éswandiiacsiont-«d 62 2,207,860,000 
Insurance companies .. 23 135,900,000 








Capital fully paid-up . 
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“One is struck by the great develop- 
ment of banks in Poland lately. Of the 
sixty-two banks listed, thirty-one have 
been formed during the last two years, 
and half of the banks now existing have 
increased their capital. There are eight 
banks with a capital of upward of 
100,000,000 marks. 


NEW BANKS FORMED IN JUGO- 
SLAVIA 


During 1920 eighty new banks, with 
a total capital of 48,300,000 dinar, 
were founded in Jugoslavia, according 
to the “Economic Review” of London. 
Of these, ten, with a capital of 39,000,- 
' 000 dinar, are in Belgrade. Ten of the 
banks have already commenced bus- 
iness. Other flotations included sixteen 
industrial companies, of which eleven 
have their headquarters in Belgrade; 
two shipping companies, in which Rus- 
sian capital is invested, and two print- 
ing companies, both in Belgrade. The 
total capital of these companies amounts 
to 68,400,000 dinar. 
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The foreign trade statistics for 1920 
are being compiled and the export re- 
turns show a value of 1,320,606,055 
dinar. Wood and timber take a fore- 
most place in Jugoslavia’s exports. The 
value of building timber alone was 310,- 
580,385 dinar, or nearly one-quarter of 
the total, in addition to which wood 
products and forewood amounted to 
323,000,000 dinar. 


AUSTRIA’S CREDIT SITUATION 


Despite the breaking up of the former 
dual empire, Vienna remains the trad- 
ing and commercial center for all that 
territory which was, prior to the war, 
Austria, according to business men who 
recently have visited that country. 
While the population has been reduced 
by loss of territory from 35,000,000 to 
6,000,000, business practice still follows 
the customs of previous years. 

German influence, which was of great 
importance before the war, was due 
largely to the leading and active part 
played in the trade of Central Europe 
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by the great German trading banks, the 
Deutsche, Dresdner, and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft. Their present influence is 
almost negligible, although indications 
are not lacking that German business 
and financial interests are beginning to 
regain their lost ground. The pre-war 
credit apparatus has dropped out, and 
something will have to take its place 
based not on Berlin. A plan for the 
establishment in Vienna and Prague of 
an Anglo-Austrian and an _ Anglo- 
Czecho-Slovakian Bank, respectively, is 
at present being worked out. The 
question of pre-war debts is so far the 
outstanding obstacle. 


SITUATION IN TURKEY 


According to a cablegram received 
recently from the Constantinople office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, recent improvement in the 
business outlook in Turkey is resulting 
in some commercial activity, although 
transactions are limited to essentials. 
The tendency of sterling exchange on 
the Turkish market is steady and dol- 
lars. are being offered in moderate 
amount as a result of the purchase of a 
small quantity of tobacco by American 
interests. The stock market is general- 
ly dull, and, notwithstanding recent 
Nationalist successes, Turkish securities 
are weak and there are no buyers. 

Bulgarian millers, who are making 
strenuous efforts to regain their former 
position in the Turkish flour market, 
claim that they can export 100,000,000 
kilos annually to Constantinople at a 
low transit cost. 

Imports into Turkey during March 
were about 3,916,000 Turkish pounds, a 
decrease of 4,600,000 Turkish pounds 
from February. Exports in March 
were 735,000 Turkish pounds, an in- 
crease of 74,000 Turkish pounds over 
February. 
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International Banking Notes 


The Netherland-Baltic Commerce Asso- 
ciation, “Nebal,” has been formed at Am- 
sterdam, Holland. About fifty industrial 
firms in Holland are stockholders. The 


institution was organized for trade with the 
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Baltic States, and with Russia as soon as 
that country is open to the commerce of the 
world. 


© 


The Bank of Jugoslavia, Ltd., opened an 
agency at 25 Broadway, New York, on May 
1. Lothar Berks is agent and Leo Sorger 
sub-agent. 


© 


The average assets and liabilities of 
Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, London, for March, 
were as follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash :— 
Coin, bank and currency 
notes and balances 
with the Bank of 
ara 
Balances with, and 
cheques in course of 
collection on, other 
banks in the United 
DE cseececcene 


33,861,098 9 


9,134,525 6 











Money at eail and at 

PE MD dec ccsec 14,480,786 13 7 
Bills of Exchange........ 65,685,054 10 8 
eee 66,724,769 5 11 
Investments in other 

ee rae 7,638.753 6 8 
Advances to customers and 

other accounts ........ 144,526,980 14 7 
DOmK PrEMises ....cccccs 4,266,161 11 
Liabilities of Customers 

for Acceptances, En- 

dorsements, ete., as per 

CHEN kcKecvccecccese 10,233,193 13 11 

356,551,233 1 4 
LIABILITIES 

Capital :— 

Authorized . 72,500,000 

Subscribed 70,688,980 

i SRS rece 14,137,796 
coe ere 10,000,000 
Current, Deposit and other 

BOCOUMES 2c cccescccec BNR, 100,383 7 5 
Acceptances, Endorse- 

ments, Guarantees and 

other obligations ...... 10,233,193 13 11 

356,551,323 1 4 
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The Foreign Commerce Corporation of 
Holland has been formed at the Hague, with 
a capital of 10,000,000 guilders. The new 
enterprise was founded by the Foreign Com- 
merce Corporation of America, the Rotter- 
damsche_ Bankvereeniging, and William 
Mueller & Co. 

© 


The Brazilian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce has been organized in New York. 

Among the officers are: honorary presi- 
dents—Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce; Simoes Lopes, secretary of commerce 
and industry of Brazil; E. V. Morgan, 
American ambassador to Brazil; A. C. de 
Alencar, ambassador from Brazil to the 
United States; honorary vice-presidents- 
consul general of Brazil and the head of the 
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bureau of Latin-American affairs of the 
state department. 

Directors were elected for terms of one, 
two and three years, and included repre- 
sentatives of foreign trade organizations and 
shipping companies. 


© 


The Holland Bank for the Mediterranean 
has opened a branch in Constantinople. 


© 


The Banco Nacional Agricola has been 
founded in Madrid for the purpose of 
financing the importation of agricultural 
machinery and implements, wine casks, fer- 
tilizers, etc. 


© 


A travel, market and shipping guide cov- 
ering the countries of the Far East and 
furnishing a graphic summary of their nat- 
ural resources and trade possibilities, is 
provided in a new commercial map of that 
region published by the Irving National 
Bank, New York, for the information of 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in 
trade with the Orient or contemplating entry 
into that field. The map includes not only 
all the countries of eastern Asia, but also 


the islands of Japan, the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies. All important har- 
bors and ports are shown, together with the 
principal steamship routes, their distances 
in miles, and the number of days required 
to cover them. Railways, including both the 
roads now in operation and those being built 
or proposed for future construction, are set 
down, as are canals and navigable rivers 
which can be used for commercial purposes. 
Cities in which the United States maintains 
consular offices and agencies are noted by 
special symbols, and cable and _ wireless 
facilities are also indicated. Five smaller 
insert maps show the varied nature of the 
vegetation, the density of population, the 
principal products and the rainfall in the 
months of January and July, the months 
of seasonal extremes. In addition, the prin- 
cipal map shows the nature of the chief 
mineral, timber, agricultural and other re- 
sources which are to be found in the several 
countries. 


© 


The report of the directors of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
made public by William Baxter, New York 
Agent, recently, indicates that in the face 
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of adverse conditions in international bus- 
iness and banking during 1920 the bank had 
a profitable year. Net profits, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, 
exceeded £849,601, and dividends equal to 
20% per cent, were declared for the entire 
year. 

Out of the net profits an interim dividend 
of 14 per cent. was paid last September. 
From the amount now available the direc- 
tors propose to pay a final dividend of 14 
per cent., together with a bonus of 6 shill- 
ings 3 pence per share, and to add £100,000 
to the reserve fund. After adding to the 
officers’ superannuation fund, and writing 
off the premises account, £209,601 remained 
to be carried forward. 


© 


The French American Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York, has received $103,000 in 
gold coin on the steamship Varbain from 
Montevideo. There is a shipment of $250,- 
000 consigned to the company en route from 
Bombay. 

© 


The Banque Belge pour L’Etranger 
opened an agency in New York on June 1. 
W. A. Hohn, who for twelve years has 
represented the bank in China and the Far 
East, has been assigned to the New York 
post, with offices in the Munson Building. 
Mr. Hohn has announced that his office will 
center its attention on commercial business 
and on the financing of imports from and 
exports to Belgium. 


© 


At a meeting of the board of the Asia 
Banking Corporation recently, E. A. Potter, 
Jr.. vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, was elected a director in place of 
J. H. Auchincloss, resigned. 


© 


Rodolfo Bolla, representative of the 
Banco di Roma in America, has received 
word that the bank is sending Com. Angelo 
Capelli to South America with a view of 
establishing representation of the Banco di 
Roma. The first South American office will 
probably be located at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


© 


A book of unusual interest to bankers 
and business men, and others engaged in 
foreign trade activities, has recently been 
brought out by the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, which analyzes the income 
tax systems, stamp duties, weights, meas- 


ures, and coinage of eighty-nine countries 
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and territories. The book contains more 
than 400 pages of matter including tables, 
charts, illustrations and general information 
necessary for everyone to have who is en- 
gaged in foreign trade. Bound in perma- 
nent cloth and board covers, and printed on 
paper of high quality, the book, aside from 
the valuable information it contains of every 
day use and advantage to business men, 
would form a creditable addition to any 
business library. 

R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
bank, which is one of the largest of the 
British Colonial banks, has a limited num- 
ber of these books for distribution. As 
long as the supply lasts, Mr. Saunders will 
furnish copies to banks and business houses 
making application to the office of the bank 
at 44 Beaver Street. 


© 


The committee on organization of the For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation removed 
its offices May 1, from 66 Broadway to 50 
Broad Street, New York. 


© 


Societe de Banque Suisse has announced 
that Joseph Schumacher, sub-director of its 
office in Zurich, has been transferred to the 
office in Schaffhouse. As Alfred Kreis has 
left the bank’s employ as sub-director at 
the Schaffhouse branch, Alfred Seifert has 
been transferred from the Zurich office to 
Schaffhouse. 

© 


An announcement by the Nationalbank 
fur Deutschland Kommanditgesellschaft auf 
Aktien, of Berlin and Bremen, Germany, 
shows the following disposition made of the 
net profits for the last year: 


Marks 
10 per cent. dividend on Marks 
DEE bi cane iiwins ons 13,200,000.00 
5 per cent. dividend on Marks 
PE rn 10,000.00 
Free reserve (not liable to profit) 20,000, "000.00 
Officers’ pension funds.......... 1,000,000.00 


Sk DOE. c taccccareetaeeons "338, 250.00 
Share of profit for board of direc- 
DU shiseueedenceemesoabeas 1,334,594.60 
Share of profit and remuneration 
po directors procurists and offi- 
RA a AER ee ee 8,000,000.00 
Sula to be forwarded........ 1,799,913.72 


This bank is an amalgamation of the Na- 
tionalbank fur Deutschland of Berlin and 
the Deutsche National Bank Kommandit- 
gesellschaft auf Aktien, of Bremen, the com- 
bination having taken place in August, 1920. 
December 29, last, the bank absorbed the 
Holstenbank, thereby adding to its number 
of branches in important places. It is 
planned to take over in the near future the 
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Svenska Handelsbanken 
STOCKHOLM 


“* The Swedish Bank 


of Commerce’”’ 


44 


Own Funds: Kr. 181,000,000 














banking firm of Bernhard Caspar at Han- 
over. 

The Nationalbank fur Deutschland Kom- 
manditgesellschaft auf Aktien has a capital 
of marks 150,000,000 and reserves of marks 
50,000,000. The managing partners are 
Messrs, Goldschmidt, Hincke, Wittenberg, 
Drs. Schacht and Strube. Herr Witting is 
chairman of the board. 


© 


The National Foreign Trade Council has 
issued a pamphlet entitled, “Commercial 
Possibilities of the Union of South Africa.” 
It contains a survey of the recent industrial 
expansion and the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the country, emphasizing its 
great possibilities as a market for American 
products. 

© 


At the yearly stockholders’ meeting of the 
Banca, Marmorosch, Blank & Co., an in- 
crease in capital from 150,000,000 lei to 
250,000,000 lei was authorized. The re- 
serve was increased to 164,000,000 lei. 


© 
An appeal has been made to the authori- 
ties of the New York Stock Exchange, by 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of 


the War Finance Corporation, for the list- 
ing of sound internal investment securities 
of foreign countries, both governmental and 
industrial. Mr, Meyer has been in confer- 
ence with the Stock Exchange officials on 
this matter, and has received assurance of 
co-operation on their behalf. The question 
of the listing of foreign securities on the 
local exchange has been under discussion 
for some time by the Exchange. 

It was pointed out that if American 
bankers would co-operate in the develop- 
ment of American markets for foreign 
securities in foreign currency terms, it 
would, in Mr. Meyer’s opinion, be one of 
the most helpful steps that could be taken in 
the restoration of foreign markets for 
American manufactured and agricultural 
products. “We ought to have here,” he said, 
“broad, active public markets for securities 
that would be freely purchasable and salable 
at the same time in other countries.” 


© 


A new $100,000,000 issue of French gov- 
ernment bonds is to be floated in the 
United States shortly, according to a re- 
cent announcement of the French Repub- 
lic’s financial agency in New York. The 
French loan will be issued through J. P. 
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Morgan & Co. and will be marketed 
through a nation-wide syndicate of invest- 


ment dealers. ‘The proceeds of the loan 
will be used to retire obligations of the 
French government maturing in the United 
States during the current year and for the 
purchase of such foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials as may be needed this year by Franee. 
The bonds are to mature in twenty years 


& 
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and will be offered at 95. The interest rate 
is 7% per cent. ‘The offering price will 
cause the bonds to vield an 8 per cent rate. 
They will not be subject to redemption be- 
fore maturity. The French government, 
however, will establish a sinking fund to be 
used in purchasing the bonds in the mar- 
ket and retiring them at a price not ex- 
ceeding par and accrued interest. 


Dwight W. Morrow Calls French Recovery Amazing 


HE French have been doing more 
for the world during the last three 
months than the world has been doing 
for France, said Dwight W. Morrow, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., in a recent 
address, Mr. Morrow said further that 
what France had accomplished in the 
last six months in the payment of her 
external debt was little less than amaz- 
ing. 

“Her external debt,” said Mr. Mor- 
row, “reached its maximum point at 
the end of September, 1920. At that 
time it amounted to 35,328,000,000 
frances. Atthe end of March, 1921, her 
total external debt amounted to 32,723,- 
000,000 francs, a reduction of more 
than 2,600,000,000 gold francs, or 
somewhat more than $500,000,000.” He 
continued: 

“How was this amazing achievement 
attained? It is not easy to answer. 
The thousands of transactions that 
make up international settlements can- 
not be followed by one person. It is 
probable that France has made substan- 
tial sales of foreign-held securities; she 
has also made some specie payments, 
and we know that there has been a 
remarkable improvement in her foreign 
trade position. 

“The truth is that France is again 
becoming a self-sustaining country. She 
is reducing her imports of foodstuffs; 
she is developing a surplus of goods for 
export. In the calendar year 1919, 


France’s imports exceeded her exports 
by almost 24,000,000,000 francs. In 
1920 the import balance was about 13,- 
000,000,000 francs. 


In the first three 


months of 1921, this import balance 
has been changed into a small export 
balance. 

“This is the fundamental explanation 
of the change in the French position. 
This is the explanation of the rise in 
French exchange. During the last three 
months the people of France have been 
doing more for the rest of the world 
than the rest of the world has been 
doing for France. 

“It would be idle to suggest that 
France is out of her troubles. She has 
grave problems ahead of her. It is to 
be hoped that with the settlement of 
the German indemnity she will be able 
to reduce the size of her army. It is 
to be hoped, also, that the counsel of 
her wisest leaders will prevail with ref- 
erence to the handling of her domestic 


debt.” 


Discussing Europe in general, Mr. 
Morrow said the inclination was to lay 
too much stress on physical destruction 
in making estimates of European recov- 
ery. “If men can but retain their con- 
fidence in one another and their faith in 
their governments, the property losses 
will soon be made up,” he said. 

He said that if she maintains the 
spirit to do so, France may be better 
able to carry an external debt of 33,- 
000,000,000 gold francs than she was 
able to pay an external debt of 5,000,- 
000,000 gold francs after the ,Franco- 
Prussian War. He attributed her ability 
to make the progress she is revealing 
to what the nation gained in powerful 
organization through the World War. 
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Directors of Australia’s Note Issues 


NE of the most important events 
in the financial history of Aus- 
tralia took place in December 1920, 
when control of Australia’s note issue 
passed from the board of directors of 
the note issue department of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 
Commenting on the event, The Re- 
view, an Australian publication devoted 
to banking and insurance, said in part: 


“No greater compliment could be 
paid to the personnel of this board than 
has been conveyed in the quiet satis- 
faction with which the announcement 
has been received. It is felt that the 
Commonwealth Bank is the proper au- 
thority to have charge of the people’s 
money, and its Governor, Sir Denison 
Miller, K. C. M. G., who will be the 
board’s permanent chairman, has the 
full confidence of all classes in Aus- 
tralia and of financial authorities gen- 
erally. 

“Behind all, of course stand the Fed- 
eral Parliament and the people of 





Australia, but very much depends upon 
their representatives in this financial 
sphere; and, apart from the unques- 
tioned capacity and integrity of his 
colleagues, the fact that the central fig- 
ure of the board is Sir Denison Miller, 
with his well-known freedom from ex- 
treme views in any phase of finance, is 
in itself sufficient guarantee. 

“January 20 was the eighth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Com- 
monwealth Bank for general business, 
and the results of eight years’ initia- 
tory work are both solid and remark- 
able. Good judges look also to the 
methods by which results have been 
achieved, but, tested in any way, the 
qualification of Sir Denison Miller for 
the high post he occupies, and the ad- 
ditional responsibilities he has now un- 
dertaken, are unrivalled. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the wisdom, tact 
and foresight of the first Governor of 
the Commonwealth Bank have resulted 
in the hopes felt at its founding having 





First Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Note Issue Department 
C. J. Cerutty, John J. Garvin, Sir Denison Miller, K. C. M. G., H. T. Armitage (Secretary), 
the Hon. George Swinburne 
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been realized, and that he has, at the 
same time, honorably conserved the in- 
terests of the established banks and 
won the unswerving loyalty of his 
great and rapidly increasing staff.” 


Other members of the board are 
John J. Garvan, managing director of 
the Mutual Life and Citizens Assur- 
ance Company; Hon. George Swin- 
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burne, for seven years member of the 
Australian Inter-State Commission and 
also manager of the commercial side of 
the defense department; C. J. Cerutty, 
acting secretary of the treasury, the 
Government representative on _ the 
board; and H. T. Armitage, secretary 
to the board by virtue of his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the bank. 


The In-Flowing River of Gold 


THE United States is confronted by 

a phenomenon which is causing 
deep concern to the financial statesmen 
of the country. It is the very perplex- 
ing situation that has been created and 
continues to be created by the wide 
stream of gold that is flooding into 
America. That bankers and financiers 
generally recognize that the existing 
situation is unhealthy and that it pre- 
sages even more unwholesome conse- 
quences is evidenced by a statement 
which has just been issued by the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. It points out that more 
than $60,000,000 was added to this 
nation’s monetary supply through im- 
ports since April 1, and that from the 
beginning of the year an amount of 
gold in excess of $200,000,000 has come 
in. 

Twenty-six countries have contrib- 
uted. They have sent to our shores in 
four months more than double the 
amount of the yellow metal received 
during the entire twelve months up to 
January 1. 


“The new metal has built up the po- 
sition of the Federal Reserve System,” 
the bank’s weekly bulletin suggests, 
“but to date it has not altered mate- 
rially the terms quoted for credit in 
the money markets. Commercial money 
rates are not noticeably easier, gener- 
ally speaking, nor is a lowering of the 
local rediscount rate looked for in the 
immediate future.” 


The bulletin proceeds: 


“Paradoxical as it may seem to those 
who see in the present inward flow of 
gold a powerful influence toward re- 
lieving them from the present level of 
money rates, it is not a good thing that 
so much gold should now be coming 
hither from abroad. It does not help 
matters; on the contrary, America hav- 
ing become the gold pivot of the world, 
it would be far better were gold going 
out to the countries where it is most 
needed, rather than coming from them. 
Gold accumulation abroad would 
strengthen currency systems and re- 
establish credit, and would thus con- 
tribute to restoring equilibrium and 
stability to the international exchanges. 
Gold accumulations here, on the other 
hand, in their present rapid pace, sim- 
ply contribute new elements toward a 
renewal of inflation, and, by just the 
degree in which they do that, stand in 
the way of restoring equilibrium and 
stability to the international exchanges. 

“Tf, therefore, gold imports continue 
unchecked, the ultimate disturbing ef- 
fect in our domestic banking position 
and on the international exchanges will 
have to be very seriously considered. 
It is one of the strange phenomena of 
a perplexing situation in world eco- 
nomics that gold should now be leav- 
ing those markets where it is most 
needed for the markets where it is not 
needed at all; the movement is a strik- 
ing commentary on our position as 4 
combined exporting and creditor na- 
tion.” 


























Teaching Our Modern Girls Banking 
Methods 


By Alice Fox Timoney 


a OO I don’t know—things are so 

different here—.” The girl with 
a Southern accent sighed a little—. 
“Down home we used to make—our 
good times—but here—you have to— 
buy them—.” 

“And they come high—,”’ answered 
her companion, lightly. They both 
laughed as they gathered up their gloves 
and bags and passed out, but the truth 
of what they said stayed—with me at 
any rate. Perhaps it is in the hearts 
of many girls, locked away, under a 
smile, and needs only encouragement. 

We have given our girls money. We 
have given them places in our offices. 
We have taught them our business 
methods. Entrusted them with our most 
cherished plans, but we have not taught 
them the value of the money they earn. 
We have not taught her how to use her 
newly acquired responsibility, our mod- 
ern girl, who has come into the business 
world to stay. 

Is it a great wonder that our girls 
yield to the primitive instinct, dressing, 
in order to attract, when they suddenly 
find the avenues open and thousands of 
invitations daily thrown in their faces 
to indulge? 

The girl in your office getting $30 a 
week buys dresses fit for the Plaza or 
the Little Club, and she wants to go 
to such places. If the boy she likes 
best takes her to the Rivoli and suggests 
“going in” when they reach home, she 
is in a horrid mood and says that she 
would like to go “out” more. She has 
heard the girls in her office telling of 
the wonderful places on Broadway and 
she longs to contribute her share of 
“Experience.” She buys clothes in order 
to buy a good time. A 

Our boys follow in the foot steps of 
the girl they want. It is she who sets 
the standard. He gives up any attempt 
at saving and goes head over heels after 
dinners, dances, taxies, and a platinum 
wedding ring. 


Every man has in him the ability to 
create. A man who merely shares in 
the success of others, without having a 
share in the making of it, is discontented, 





MISS ALICE FOX TIMONEY 


Formerly of Danville, Kentucky. Miss Timoney 
who is connected with the publicity department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, has recently 
completed a course in advertising at Columbia Uni- 
versity where she attained marked distinction in her 
work, 


unhappy, and restless. He is looking 
for something—something he cannot de- 
fine. It is self-expression. Usually, 
such expression comes to him in the 
business world, but first, he must have 
nourished in him that spark that will 
make him spend himself in the right 
direction and he won’t find that inspira- 
tion in the girl we are rearing—the 
1031 
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girl who finds happiness only in pleas- 
ures that are bought. 

It is the duty of America’s greatest 
business-character builder, the bank, 
to teach the American business girl her 
economic duty to herself—and ultimate- 
ly to her husband and family. 

There is a vast, undeveloped field for 
women in finance. The bank that will 
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interest women, as a class, in saving— 
not so much by that threadbare appeal 
for thrift, but in voicing belief in a 
woman’s ability to save for the sake of 
“getting ahead,” that bank will do the 
modern business girl a real service, and 
bring a shower of success on itself in 
displaying confidence in the modern 
woman and her power to think straight. 


ay 
Bank Call Forms Greatly Simplified 


HE new forms of bank call which 

are now being sent to national 

banks by Controller of the Cur- 
rency Crissinger are greatly simplified 
compared to the forms that were in use 
during the administration of John Skel- 
ton Williams. 

There were twenty-nine schedules in 
the last call sent out by former Con- 
troller John Skelton Williams. The new 
blank form contains seventeen schedules. 
A large number of the questions in re- 
gard to details as to resources and lia- 
bilities also are eliminated. 

The questions concerning loans and 
discounts and aggregate salaries of 
executive officers and other employees 
Nos. 55 to 59, inclusive, which were 
included in the last call made by Mr. 
Williams, have been eliminated. 

The information requested under the 
heading, “Resources,” is in many re- 
spects the same, although the form of 
the questions is simplified. Questions 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are unchanged. The 
other questions are condensed and a few 
items eliminated. The form on which 
liabilities are to be reported also is 
greatly simplified and condensed. 

Among the schedules contained in the 
last call which are now omitted are No. 
5, which called for the number of de- 
posit accounts; No. 6, which included 
rates of interest allowed or paid by 
bank, and No. 7, calling for interest 
rates charged exclusive of notes upon 
which interest or discount did not ex- 
ceed fifty cents and loans and discounts 


made since last report, where interest 
or discount charged did not exceed fifty 
cents. 

The old schedule, No. 9, also is miss- 
ing in the new form. It called for 
detailed information as to loans secured 
by warehouse receipts, specifying sep- 
arately cotton and grain. 

Still another schedule omitted is No. 
18 of the old call. This dealt with 
loans made through correspondent 
banks in Central Reserve cities on date 
of the report. The information which 
the Williams call sought was the amount 
of money which the bank was loaning 
through its correspondent banks in New 
York and in other Central Reserve 
cities, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Schedule 15 of the old form, which 
asked for information about loans to 
other banks and trust companies, also 
is dropped. This included amount 
loaned on United States war obligations, 
on (a) bills payable and rediscounts, 
and (b) certificates of deposit and in- 
formation as to the same items for all 
other loans, secured or unsecured. 

In the schedule which calls for an 
accounting of liabilities of officers and 
directors, annual salaries and shares 
owned, there is an interesting change. 
The bank call has always requested a 
statement of the yearly salaries of the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
vice-president, cashier, assistant cash- 
ier and directors. This was apart from 
the more recent sweeping request by 
Mr. Williams for the aggregate amount 
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of all salaries of executives and em- 
ployees. 

In the last bank call Mr. Williams 
included this note: 


“Tf there is any agreement providing 
for additional compensation beyond the 
regular salaries, whether based on net 
earnings or other arrangements, give 
the facts on memo and attach hereto.” 


ay 
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This is omitted from the call to be 
sent out by Mr. Crissinger. 

Altogether there are about eighty 
questions eliminated from the call. The 
effort has been, it is explained, to elimi- 
nate requests for the publication of in- 
formation of a personal or confidential 
nature which is not considered essential 
in obtaining a comprehensive statement 
of the condition of the banks. 


Book Reviews 


War Costs anp THEIR Financine. By 
Ernest L. Bogart. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


Beginning with the shock to the 
world’s financial organization at the 
outbreak of the war, Professor Bogart 
traces briefly the course of events that 
transferred to the United States the 
financial primacy of the world. A com- 
plete survey of direct and indirect war 


expenditure is followed by a sketch of 
the financing of wars in the past which 
serves as a background for the detailed 
financial history of the World War. 
The policy of the United States is given 
separate treatment and special emphasis. 

The important concluding section 
deals fully with the after-war problems 
of debt and taxation and the relation 
of the United States to the financial re- 
habilitation of Europe. 


aa 


How Credit Elasticity is Secured by the 
Federal Reserve System* 


‘THE way in which credit elasticity 
was maintained and credit was sent 
where it was most needed, is graphically 
illustrated by the accompanying dia- 
gram which shows for the year 1920 
the reserve percentages of each of the 
Reserve Banks before giving accommo- 
dation to other Reserve Banks or re- 
ceiving accommodation from them. 
While the reserves of all these banks 
were actually kept at or above the legal 
minimum of 40 per cent. on notes and 
35 per cent. on deposits by means of 
rediscounting between Federal Reserve 
Banks where necessary, the lines in the 
diagram show what the reserves would 
have been had each Reserve Bank op- 
erated purely as an independent insti- 


tution, relying only upon its own re- 
serves. The diagram illustrates par- 
ticularly clearly the heavy seasonal as- 
sistance which Reserve Banks in the 
agricultural sections require, and shows 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
at times as a lender and at times as a 
borrower. 

But in the reserve percentage of the 
entire Federal Reserve system, shown 
in the block at the bottom of the dia- 
gram, there were no such wide fluctua- 
tions as occurred in the percentages of 
the individual banks. While reserves 
in individual banks fell as low as 9 per 


*From the Sixth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Reserve percentages of Federal Reserve Banks each week in 1920 as they would have appeared 
if no borrowing had taken place between Federal Reserve Banks 


cent. and rose as high as 81 per cent., 
the reserves of the system as a whole 
fluctuated between the narrow limits of 
45.8 per cent. and 41.4 per cent. There 
could be no better evidence of the unity 
of the system brought about by the re- 
discounting operations between the 


twelve Reserve Banks which are car- 
ried on when needed under the direction 
of the Federal Reserve Board. These 
operations were effected instantly over 


private telegraph lines and settled for 
daily through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. Thereby, the twelve reserve 
banks, for all purposes requiring the 
extension or transfer of credit between 
various sections of the country, became 
in effect a single reservoir of credit. 
And through these operations it was 
possible to maintain a degree of 
equilibrium in credit heretofore un- 
known in the United States. 
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1921 Edition “Acceptances” 


EN needing this practical exposition of 

the latest developments in the use of 
Bankers’ and Trade Acceptances as an author- 
itative reference book in connection with 
the daily conduct of their business will find 
complete information of the best practice 
within the covers of our Third Revised Edi- 
tion of this standard work on “Acceptances.” 


The 
American Exchange National Bank 


128 Broadway, New York City 


Established in 1838 Nationalized in 1865 


Our Monthly Letter will be sent free 
to those desiring a brief review of 
world economic developments. 
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"THE value of first impressions is widely recognized. 
Not only is the bank doorway the means through 
which such impressions are conveyed to the public, 
but it is a detail of the bank’s architecture which can 
not be hidden, being seen by those who pass in or 
out or by the bank. 

The new doorway of the Seaboard National Bank, 
at the corner of Broad and Beaver Streets, New York, 
by its graceful proportions and beauty of design, offers 
such an inviting welcome that it is difficult to pass it 
by—certainly not without an appreciative and friendly 


glance. 
Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
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Artistic Doorway of the International Acceptance 
Bank 


OR the purpose of effectively 

providing the enlarged banking 

facilities which the post-war re- 
quirements have imperatively de- 
manded, a union of strong and well- 
known banks and banking firms has 
been formed under the title of the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc., with 
a capital and subscribed surplus of 
$15,250,000. Among the stockholding 
banks and firms are: United States: 
First National Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala.; First National Bank and Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
First National Bank, Chicago, IIL.; 
Cleveland Trust Company and Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland; Ohio; First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, De- 
troit, Mich.; Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; First National Bank, Los Ange- 


les, Cal.; Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Corn Exchange 
Bank, Huth & Company, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, New York Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Slater Trust Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I.; Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; First 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Wells-Fargo Nevada Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; Se- 
attle National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
First National Bank in St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo.; First National Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Belgium: Banque 
Centrale Anversoise, Antwerp; Banque 
de Bruxelles, Brussels. Canada: Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada. Great Bri- 
tain: N. M. Rothschild & Sons, Na- 
tional Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, Ltd., London. Holland: 
Nederlandsche Handel - Maatschappig, 
Hope & Company, Amsterdam. Swe- 
den: Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Skandinaviska Kredit Aktie- 
bolaget, Stockholm. Switzerland: Swiss 
Bank Corporation, Basle; Credit 
Suisse, Zurich. 

Through the codperative efforts 
which the affiliations with these banks 
and banking firms assure, the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., gains 
much support and added strength, the 
important foreign connections supply- 
ing the means of close banking and 
financial relations with various parts of 
the world. Furthermore, through 
these connections the bank is placed in 
a position to supply its clients with ad- 
vice and information which is rarely 
obtainable in the ordinary course of 
business correspondence. 

Its clients will be assured that 
through this association of banking in- 
terests their business will be handled 
intelligently, and that their customers 
at home or abroad will be approached 
by men thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions. The sympathetic interest 
shown to a foreign customer by agents 
of his own nationality is an important 
feature in cultivating and maintaining 
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satisfactory business relations in for- 
eign countries. 

A further element of strength and 
efficiency in the new institution is to be 
found in the official staff and board of 
directors, comprising, as may be seen 
from the accompanying list, some of 
America’s best-known banking and 
business men: 


Officers: Paul M. Warburg, chairman 
of the board; Daniel G. Wing, vice- 
chairman of the board; F. Abbot Good- 
hue, president; P. J. Vogel, L. Nach- 
mann, E. W. Davenport, vice-presi- 
dents; Fletcher L. Gill, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Directors: Newcomb Carlton, presi- 
dent Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York; Emory W. Clark, president 
First and Old Detroit National Bank, 
Detroit; Walter E. Frew, president 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York; 
F. H. Goff, president Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland; F. Abbot Goodhue, 
president; Robert F. Herrick, Herrick, 
Smith, Donald & Farley, Boston; J. R. 
McAllister, president Franklin Na- 
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General Office and Vice-Presidents’ Quarters 


tional Bank, Philadelphia; Charles B. 
Seger, president United States Rubber 
Co., New York; Lawrence H. Shear- 
man, W. R. Grace & Co., New York; 
William Skinner, William Skinner & 
Sons, New York; H. C. Sonne, Huth & 
Co., New York; Philip Stockton, presi- 
dent Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; 
Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York; Paul M. Warburg, chair- 
man of the board of directors; Thomas 
H. West, Jr., president Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., Providence; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE BANK’S SERVICE 


With the experience gained by the 
war, with many channels of much- 
needed international financial inter- 


course closed, with the many opportu- 
nities for financing international trade 
before us, there is a distinct and unique 
place for a banking institution thor- 
oughly equipped to supply its own and its 
correspondents acceptances for legiti- 
mate trade and finance the world over. 


It was the aim and ambition of the 
organizers of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., to realize this 

lan. 

The bank will devote itself primarily 
to financing all kinds of export and im- 
port trade through cash advances or 
the medium of its own dollar accept- 
ances. Where similar credits may be 
required in foreign currencies, the bank 
is fully equipped to supply the same 
through its foreign connections. It is 
likewise in a position to finance trade 
between foreign countries. 

In the development of all interna- 
tional trade and finance, transactions in 
foreign exchange are, of course, a prime 
factor. The International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., has an active foreign ex- 
change department under expert man- 
agement, which is equipped to handle 
the transfer of funds to and from this 
country, to make transfers between 
foreign countries, and to effectuate col- 
lections and payments in every part of 
the world. 

The great importance of the bank’s 
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Partial View of Foreign Exchange Department 


foreign connections for its foreign ex- 
change department is_ self-evident. 
Quite apart from the fact that this bus- 
iness will be done direct, and all costs 
of intermediaries will be saved, it will 
place information and service at its cli- 
ents’ disposal, which otherwise would 
be most difficult if not impossible to 
obtain. 

Both on account of the diversity and 


strength of its ownership, and the ex- 
perienced character of its management, 
the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., enters the field of foreign bank- 
ing and finance with an equipment 
which will enable it to render pecu- 
liarly valuable assistance in carrying on 
and in further developing the foreign 
trade of the United States and of the 
entire world. 


ay 


Safety Paper Will Help to Prevent Fraud 


LL banks and business houses will 

help to prevent fraud if they use 
safety paper for all drafts, checks, 
notes, etc. 

An instance of fraud was recently 
perpetrated on the State Savings Bank 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, because their 
bank did not use safety paper for its 
cashier checks. 

A stranger wrote a cashier’s check 


for one dollar thirty cents. The next 
day the mutilated check was returned 
by the owner of a nearby cigar store 
and was refused because of alteration 
in the original figures. The amount 
following the dollar sign was changed 
to sixty-one dollars and thirty cents. 
The check was originally cut with a 
protectograph with a block figure pre- 
ceding the word one. The check had 
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been put into another protectograph and 
when mutilated showed the same color 
of red as the word one. 

If the cashier’s check had been of 
safety paper it would have been im- 
possible to have altered the check and 
passed it to an innocent person, with- 
out immediate detection. 

A very short time after, the same 
kind of a fraud was perpetrated on the 
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City National Bank of Council Bluffs. 
This check was cashed in Omaha. 
Again a stranger wrote a cashier’s check 
for a small amount which was changed 
to ninety some dollars. 

In both instances detective agencies 
were notified but so far have been un- 
able to catch the culprit. Bank officials 
are of the opinion that both cases of 
fraud were executed by the same person. 


au 


Making it Safe to Build 
By Noble Foster Hoggson 


President Hoggson Brothers 


HERE are few individuals who 
build today purely from the in- 
stinct or love for creating. The final 
test of any building in this age is its 
utility. Every structure must be re- 
garded as an investment and, as such, 
requires careful preliminary study. 

There are as many gauges of the 
utility of a structure as there are types 
of building. In a commercial structure 
the gauge is its earning capacity; in a 
private residence success is largely 
measured by the degree of comfort and 
convenience accorded its occupants; in 
a bank building or home for a financial 
institution the return may be based on 
an increased good will or prestige, to- 
gether with an ability through efficient 
arrangement to better serve the public. 
In whatever form the return, the build- 
ing represents an investment of capital 
for profit—and there can be no profit 
unless it meets the requirements im- 
posed by the investment. 

The initial decision to improve a 
piece of property must be made by the 
owner, and while structural pitfalls may 
be avoided by the choice of a tried and 
experienced building organization, the 
economic responsibility must necessarily 
rest with the owner. This economic 
phase must be studied and settled before 
the structural problem is approached. 

So far as the actual work of build- 


ing is concerned there now is a standard 
procedure for the solution of the con- 
struction problem. Not a brick is laid 
for the new building until the archi- 
tectural design has been completed, the 
plans approved, depth of excavation 
decided, kinds of materials chosen and 
most important of all—the cost de- 
termined. 

There is no corresponding standard 
practice for the approach of the pre- 
liminary economic problem. Knowing 
his needs, the owner should consider 
every type of building which might 
meet his requirements and under every 
type investigate and weigh every factor 
which might affect the future utility of 
the structure he proposes to erect. 

In considering the erection of a com- 
mercial building, the owner should sat- 
isfy himself as to the probable demand 
for its use, the permanence of the de- 
mand, competition of present and 
future buildings of the same class, and 
the stability of the zone, before he 
decides the type of structure. He 
should also bear in mind that the com- 
mercial value and the cost of construc- 
tion are not necessarily the same; for 
a building that is well planned, well 
built, of attractive appearance, and fa- 
vorably located, often acquires a capital 
value greatly in excess of its cost of 
construction. 
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Main Banking Room from the Officers’ Quarters at the Head Office of The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, 37 Wall Street 
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Equitable Trust Company of New York, Head Office, 37 Wall Street 


Equitable Trust Company Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


RESIDENT Alvin W. Krech and 

the trustees of the Equitable Trust 

Company of New York were en- 
tertained by the officers of the company 
at a dinner, held in the University Club, 
Tuesday evening, April 19, 1921, in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the company’s birth. 

A handsome silver loving cup was 
presented to Mr. Krech by the officers. 
A number of the company’s trustees 
gave interesting reminiscences of the 
earlier days of the institution. Addresses 
were delivered by the following: Al- 
vin W. Krech, Charles B. Alexander, 
Albert B. Boardman, Charles Hayden, 
Hunter S. Marston, James C. Donnell, 


Arthur W. Loasby and Heman Dowd. 
Edward T. Jeffrey was toastmaster. 

In a brief review of the company’s 
history, President Krech outlined the 
really remarkable progress of this com- 
pany and its phenomenal growth. 

The Equitable Trust Company was 
chartered April 19, 1871, by special act 
of the New York State Legislature, 
under the name of the Traders Deposit 
Company, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000, of which $16,000 was paid in 
on May 27 of the same year when the 
company was organized and proceeded 
to business. 

On April 2, 1902, the paid-in capital 
stock was increased to $1,000,000, and 
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Income Tax Department at the Main Office 


the corporate name of the Deposit Com- In 1909 the Equitable in accordance 
pany was changed to its present title with the spirit of the progressive insti- 
and its activities were extended to in- tutions of the period conducted a series 
clude every bank and trust function au- of important mergers resulting in a tre- 
thorized by the state banking laws. mendous growth and the centering in 
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this company of wide and diversified 
connections. Since 1912 the company 
has continued to make rapid strides in 
size and prestige. 

The story of the growth of the Equi- 
table is a business romance. In 1902 
the officers and clerical force numbered 
about twenty-three. To-day there are 
approximately 1151 officers and em- 
ployees in New York alone. The for- 
eign branches, offices and correspondents 
of the company cover all parts of the 
world. 

In the year 1903, the capital of the 
company was increased to $3,000,000, 
its surplus in that year was $8,500,000; 
its undivided profits $540,000, and 
its dividend rate nine per cent. annum. 
In 1917 the capitalization was increased 
to $6,000,000; the company surplus at 
this time was $10,500,000; undivided 
profits $1,843,000, and the annual divi- 
dend rate 21.45 per cent. per annum. 
In 1919 the capitalization was again 
increased to $12,000,000; the total sur- 
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Executive Offices, Bond Department, Fifth Floor, 37 Wall Street, New York 


plus at this time being $14,500,000. 
The company paid annual dividends of 
twenty-five per cent. in 1918 and 1919, 
and twenty per cent. in 1920. Divi- 
dends are now being paid at the rate of 
four per cent. quarterly. 

Since 1912 the home office of the 
Equitable Trust Company has been lo- 
cated at 37 Wall Street. 

Local offices are also maintained at 
222 Broadway, known as the Colonial 
office, and at Madison Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, known as the Uptown 
office. 

The former has been occupied since 
1912, and the latter since September, 
1918, succeeding the former Uptown 
office at 618 Fifth Avenue. 

The Uptown office is located in the 
heart of the rapidly growing uptown 
financial center. This organization is 
a complete banking institution in itself. 
It includes every department of general 
banking, trust, foreign exchange, and 
investment service. 
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The Equitable has a highly developed 
system of correspondent banks through- 
out the world, numbering about 11,000. 
This year several important branch 
offices have been established in the 
United States and direct wires installed 
to Philadelphia, Chicago and Atlanta. 
A San Francisco office is now being es- 
tablished to facilitate the Company’s 
Pacific Coast business. 

The new Philadelphia office of the 
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Company is located in the Land Title 
Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Alan W. Pease, Philadelphia represen- 
tative in charge of this office, is a grad- 
uate of John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. His early business train- 
ing was secured in the services of the 
Crowell Publishing Company and the 
Curtis Publishing Company. He en- 
tered the banking business in 1918, be- 
coming a member of the new business 
department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of N. Y. In 1920 he was 
appointed Buffalo correspondent of 
that Company. He resigned in May, 
1921, to represent the Equitable in 
Philadelphia. 

The Chicago office of the company 
has its offices in the National Life 


‘Building, 29 South La Salle Street. 


Donald L. DeGolyer, who is in charge 
of the Chicago organization, has been 
associated with Chicago financial insti- 
tutions since 1908. 

The Atlanta office of the company is 
located at 40 Edgewood Avenue. Tur- 
ner C. Trippe, the manager of this 
office, has had wide experience in 
southern bank and investment matters. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Atlanta Trust Company as manager of 
its bond department and subsequently 
as treasurer. 

In addition to its offices in Paris and 
London, agencies have been established 
in Mexico City, and Shanghai. The 
Shanghai office recently has been taken 


Officers’ Quarters at the Uptown Office 
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Uptown Office, Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


over by the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Equitable Trust Company, which has 
been organized to take care of the Far 
Eastern business of the company. 

Mr. Krech closed his address with 
the following statement: “This week 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of its birth. Founded, in April 19, 
1871, as the Traders Deposit Company, 
the Equitable has built for itself a dis- 
tinective place in the life of New York 
and the nation. 

“Old in years but youthful in spirit, 
conservative in management but pro- 
gressive in ideas, mindful of tradition 
but unafraid to pioneer, great in re- 
sources but not too great to lose the 
human touch, never confusing dignity 


with aloofness, and conceiving of bank 
service as public service—this is the 
Equitable of today. 

“As we begin our second half century 
we are proud of our record of honorable, 
useful service in national and interna- 
tional finance, and of the intimate place 
we occupy in the lives and every-day 
affairs of our depositors.” 


EQUITABLE'S PRODUCT——-SERVICE 


The Equitable’s product for sale is 
service; service to individuals, business 
firms and corporations and to dealers 
end banks, both foreign and domestic. 
Its charter, organization and resources 
enable it to handle practically every 
kind of financial transaction and per- 
form every variety of trust service. 

To the individual, the Equitable 
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Colonial Office, 222 Broadway 


offers a wide range of service acting as 
depository for checking accounts, facili- 
tating travel abroad, and in the United 
States, encouraging and fostering sav- 
ing and investing, safekeeping securi- 
ties and other property, in the building 
of estates during life and in acting as 
executor, administrator, trustee, guard- 
ian or conservator after death. 

It offers service in looking after in- 
surance taxes, rents, and the collection 
of income. It offers service in expert 
advice and judgment in every variety 
of financial relationship or transaction. 

To the business firm or corporation 
the Equitable offers the same variety 
and scope of service extended to indi- 
viduals. It finances exports and im- 


ports, makes collections on all parts of 
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the world, collects credit information on 
domestic and foreign firms for custom- 
ers, discounts bills, makes loans and 
performs every other bank service pos- 
sible in domestic and foreign business. 
It acts as fiscal agent in the payment 
of coupons, interest and principal, as 
trustee for corporate bond issues, as 
registrar and transfer agent in corpor- 
ate stock issues and handles railroad, 
public utility and industrial reorgani- 
zations. 

To the individual and to the business 
concern the Equitable can be friend and 
adviser in every step requiring financial 
guidance. 

To banks the Equitable offers special 
service based upon personal rather than 
routine, impersonal attention, and en- 
abling them to better serve their own 
customers. 

Service depends upon equipment, 
ability, enterprise and integrity; and 
Equitable Service is built upon these 
things. Its policy is always to get and 
keep business only on a strictly service 
basis. This institution has always 
adhered to the old-fashioned belief that 
service performed should be equal to or 
greater than service promised. 
Throughout the entire organization the 
word service retains all of its old-time 
meaning. 

Willingness to adopt every progres- 
sive means for business expansion and 
use of the most modern methods has re- 
sulted in the Equitable’s passing in the 
last five years many much older and 
better-known institutions. 

The company is continually making 
the name “Equitable Trust Company” 
and its service better known throughout 
the United States and attracting new 
customers for every department of the 
institution from the great mass of po- 
tential bank, investment and trust serv- 
ice users in New York. 

A particularly interesting newspaper 
advertising campaign is now being con- 
ducted in New York supplemented by 
a general magazine campaign. 
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Main Banking Room 


Coal and Iron National Bank 
of New York 


HE Coal and Iron National Bank 

opened for business on April 11, 

1904, with a capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $200,000, having been 
organized principally by important 
coal, railroad and affiliated interests to- 
gether with a substantial representation 
from manufacturing, mercantile and im- 
portant financial interests. 

The bank took over the quarters then 
occupied by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and previously occupied by the 
Liberty National Bank at the corner of 
Liberty and West Streets, and has been 
a success from the start, the banking 
rooms having been enlarged three or 
four times until to-day they occupy 
the greater part of the two first floors 
in the building. 

In 1907 the capital was increased to 
$500,000 and the surplus to $500,000 
through the sale of additional stock and 
accumulation of earnings. In 1909 the 


capital was again increased to $1,000,- 
000 through the declaration of a divi- 
dend of one hundred per cent., which 
was utilized by stockholders to sub- 
scribe to additional stock at par. 

In March, 1919, the capital was fur- 
ther increased to $1,500,000, the stock- 
holders having been given the right to 
subscribe to the additional stock at 150 
per share, on which dividends were in- 
creased to twelve per cent. per annum. 
Surplus and undivided profits now ag- 
gregate over $1,500,000, so that the 
net result to the shareholders has been 
very satisfactory. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


This bank was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the advantages of a trust depart- 
ment, and one was opened in June, 
1919. The savings department was 
opened in March, 1921, both being now 
located on the second banking floor. 
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JOHN T. SPROULL 
President 


Every department of banking is han- 
dled, both domestic and foreign, and all 
the functions of a completely organized 
trust and investment business, as well. 
The gross deposits now exceed $14,- 
000,000 and since the completion of the 
new banking rooms considerable mo- 
mentum has been perceptible in the 
growth of business, a number of new 
accounts having been received from im- 
portant business interests. It has a 
modern safe deposit vault which is a 
very great convenience for its deposi- 
tors who are thus enabled to take care 
of all their financial and fiduciary needs 
in one institution. 

The substantial growth of the bank 
is due largely to its policy of develop- 
ing intimate and friendly relations with 
all of its depositors, the banking rooms 
having been arranged so that the offi- 
cers are at all times accessible, which 
makes a very satisfactory impression on 
all who deal with them. The bank spe- 
cializes in serving out of town banks and 
trust companies and the security, in- 
vestment and credit departments are so 
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efficiently adapted to the requirements 
of their correspondents that many coun- 
try banks find it a great convenience 
to depend almost entirely upon the fa- 
cilities of this bank for all their in- 
vestments and credit information. 


THE NEW QUARTERS 


The bank now occupies two floors of 
the Central Building, where it was pre- 
viously crowded into one. The first 
floor above the street is used as a cler- 
ical savings and trust department, 
banking operations having been trans- 
ferred thereto without interruption of 
business. 

The architectural treatment of the 
banking quarters is of modified doric 
with art caen stoned walls above Bot- 
ticino marble wainscot and _ screen 
walls with Tennessee marble floor in the 
public space. The floor in the officers 
quarters is cork tiled. Sound proof 
plaster ceilings have been installed in 
the stenographic and conference rooms. 
All the woodwork throughout the bank 
is of mahogany finish. The bank screen 
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Vice-President 
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Cashier 
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walls are of Botticino marble faced 
with glass tops and deal shelves with 
verde antique finish. There are five 
paying and three receiving tellers, se- 
curity, foreign exchange, foreign drafts, 
loan, discount and substitution win- 
dows. 

The credit department and the offi- 
cers’ quarters open on the public space 
with a low marble faced counter wall 
surrounding the credit department and 
an open marble balustrade around the 
officers’ quarters with a customers’ table 
at the corner. All the customers’ tables 
are of marble with glass top and 
backs. In the coupon rooms the wood- 
work has been remodeled and finished 
in mahogany with mahogany furniture 
throughout. There are glass tables on 
metal supports and the floor is of rub- 
ber stone. 

The women’s room on the first floor 
is finished with wicker tapestry furni- 
ture and equipped with electric heating 
appliances. 

The directors’ room on the first floor 
is finished with plain stippled decorated 
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WILLIAM H. JAQUITH 
Assistant Cashier 


ceiling and walls, above mahogany 
wainscot with paneled plaster ceiling, 
and mahogany furniture. 

The bank is equipped with the regu- 
lar public service telephones, intercom- 
municating selecto phone telautograph, 
buzzer bell and alarm system, mail con- 


WALLACE A. GRAY 
Assistant Cashier 


ARTHUR A. G. LUDERS 
Trust Officer 


veyer, time checking, recording, second- 
ary clock system. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


John T. Sproull, the president, David 
Taylor, Allison Dodd, vice-presidents, 
and Addison H. Day, cashier have been 





Office of President Sproull on Day of Opening 
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connected with the bank since it began 
business, and the other officers almost 
since its inception. Mr. Dodd is also 
president of the Bloomfield ‘Trust Com- 
pany of Bloomfield, N. J. The as- 
sistant cashiers are William H. Jaquith 
and Wallace A. Gray, and trust officer. 
Arthur A. G. Luders. 

The directorate represents an un- 
usual diversity of business interests as 
follows: 

Francis J. Arend, president De Laval 
Separator Co.; John F. Bermingham, 
president D. L. and W. Coal Co.; Wm. 
G. Besler, president Central R. R. of 
N. J.; M. F. Burns, president Burns 
Brothers ; George H. Campbell, assistant 
to president B. & O. R. R. Co.; Alfred 
A. Cook, Leventritt, Cook, Nathan & 
Lehman; Henry L. DeForest, DeForest 
Brothers; Albert H. Diebold, treasurer 
Sterling Products Inc.; Allison Dodd, 
director Burns Brothers; Joseph A. 
Flynn, Flynn & Harrison Insurance; 
Wm. M. Hager, assistant to president 
American Car and Foundry Co.; W. J. 
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Harahan, president Chesapeake & Ohio 
R. R.; Ford Huntington, vice-president 
New York Telephone Co.; Stanley P. 
Jadwin, O. H. Jadwin and Sons; Henry 
L. Joyce, president Dykman St. & En- 
glewood Ferry Co.; John C. Juhring, 
chairman board Francis H. Leggett & 
Co.; John L. Kemmerer, Whitney & 
Kemmerer; Albert B. Kerr, Zabriskie, 
Sage, Kerr & Gray; James H. McGraw, 
president McGraw-Hill Co.; John A. 
Middleton, vice-president Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R. Co.; Edwin H. Peck, E. H. 
& W. J. Peck; Wm. B. Randall, presi- 
dent Security Transfer and Registrar 
Co.; Benj. D. Riegel, president Riegel 
Sack Co.; Edwin M. Rine, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager D. L. & W. 
R. R. Co.; John T. Sproull, president; 
John W. Sullivan, president John W. 
Sullivan Co.; William H. Taylor, presi- 
dent St. Clair Coal Co.; David Taylor, 
vice-president; G. O. Waterman, audi- 
tor New York and Long Branch Rail- 
road Co.; Frank D. Wilsey, president 
New York Boat Oar Co. 
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The home office of the Industrial Trust Co. 
at Providence 


ITH the opening in East Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island, of its 

ninth branch office on Saturday, 
April 30, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters in 
Providence, added a new link to an or- 
ganization which extends throughout 
the state of Rhode Island. 

The Industrial Trust Company was 
incorporated in 1886 and commenced 
business on August 1, 1887. Its capital 
on that date was $500,000. Col. Samuel 
P. Colt, who is now chairman of the 
board of directors, was the first presi- 
dent of the bank. For the past nine 
years Col, H. Martin Brown has been 
president and during this time the bank 
has nearly doubled its resources. The 
last report to the bank commissioner 
showed total resources of more than 
$80,000,000 with a capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $9,244,700. 

The outstanding feature of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company’s policy is that 
of making available to business concerns 
and individuals in communities through- 
out the state facilities which are not 
ordinarily offered by small banks. This 





Banking Service 


policy has been carried out by estab- 
lishing branch offices, many of them oc- 
cupying specially constructed buildings. 
The building in Westerly and the newly 
opened East Providence branch are 
both notable examples of fine architec- 
ture and utility. Other branches are in 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Wickford, 
Newport, Pascoag, Bristol and Warren, 
the main offices being in Providence. 

In the larger of these communities a 
local board of managers controls the af- 
fairs of the branch office. This gives 
the conduct of the branch office business 
the local interest which has attracted to 
the Industrial Trust Company a very 
large percentage of the state’s popula- 
tion. The men are chosen from among 
the leading men of the community 
whose own interests are largely centered 
there. Thus the branch office becomes 
a factor in promoting the progress of 
its locality. 

The East Providence office opening 
was made a civic occasion. Personal 
invitations from Col. H. Martin Brown, 
president, to visit the new building and 
inspect its facilities were sent to the 
residents of the community. In spite 
of a driving rain which continued all 
day, the building was crowded with 
visitors. 

The building is of a handsome de- 
sign. Mahogany, bronze and steel fit- 
tings make the interior attractive and 
thoroughly practical. A large steel 
vault contains more than 800 safe de- 
posit boxes of varying sizes. The cus- 
tomary wickets for tellers flank one 
side of the main banking room, with 
a delightfully attractive fireplace oppo- 
site. Coupon rooms, conference rooms 
and several small offices provide facili- 
ties for meetings and consultations. 

The board of managers of the new 
office consist of Fred B. Halliday, chair- 
man; T. Howard Ray, George M. Hull, 
Robert G. McMeehan, Samuel P. Colt, 
and H. Martin Brown. Frederic W. 
Rounds is the manager. 

The Industria] Trust Company ex- 
pects to have its tenth branch ready for 
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The newest branch office of the Industrial Trust Co., at East Providence, with floor plan and views 
of the interior 
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The branch at Warren, R. I. 


Each branch is a bank in itself with practically all the facilities of 


the home office 


business later in the year. This will 
be located at Hoyle Square, which 
although close to the heart of the city, 
forms an almost independent com- 
munity. Many large plants and a con- 
siderable group of merchants are lo- 
cated nearby. A large residential sec- 
tion is within a stone’s throw of the 
new location. The establishing of the 
Hoyle Square branch is a continuation 
of the Industrial Trust Company's 
policy of making more bank customers 
in the territory which it serves, by 
bringing the bank’s service into acces- 
sible and convenient locations. 

The officers and directors of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company are: 

Officers: Samuel P. Colt, chairman of 
the board of directors; H. Martin 
Brown, President; Joshua M. Addeman, 
Samuel M. Nicholson, Florrimon M. 
Howe, Ward E. Smith, Henry B. Cong- 
don, Elmer F. Seabury, vice-presidents ; 
J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-president and 
trust officer; Chester R. Martin, treas- 
urer; Harry C. Owen, secretary; Ellery 
Holbrook, assistant treasurer; Earl S. 
Crawford, Nicholas E. Carr, William G. 
Roelker, assistant secretaries; Carleton 
E. Taft, audito. 


Directors: Samuel P. Colt, Joshua M.. 
Addeman, H. Martin Brown, J. Milton 
Payne, Eben N. Littlefield, Ezra Dixon, 
Lyman B. Goff, Samuel M. Nicholson, 
James R. MacColl, Harold J. Gross, 
R. Livingston Beeckman, Walter S. Bal- 
lou, Albert H. Sayles, James M. Pen- 
dleton, Everett I. Rogers, Erling C. 


Ostby, John S. Holbrook, Edward H. 





Another typical modern branch building, the office 
at Westerly, R. I. 
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Rathbun, Henry A. Hoffman, Alfred M. 
Coats, Frank L. Pierce, Edward B. 
Aldrich, Florrimon M. Howe, Frederic 
W. Howe, Walter F. Angell, Frederick 


RESOURCES 
United States bonds and cer- 

tificates of indebtedness... 
Loans and discounts......... 


$8,274,952.50 
25,625,904.23 
6,537,181.02 
Bonds, stocks and short term 

notes 22,309,936.33 


Banking houses ............. 1,160,500.00 
Call loans ..... $7,818,056.75 
Due from banks, 
bankers and 
U. S. Treas- 
OE  acaccieieusin 6,757,515.59 
ERR ees: 2,424,752.30 17,000,324.64 
$80,908,798.72 
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L. Jenckes, Edgar J. Lownes, LeBaron 
B. Colt, James H. Higgins. 

On April 12, 1921, the company’s 
condensed statement was as follows: 


LIABILITIES 


BEE, ats news ae sna nanrees $3,000,000.00 
SNE :cpse-cipustiasniai e's art ola a ars 4,000,000.00 
Undivided profits ........... 2,244,702.39 

Reserves for interest, taxes, 
EE ey ree ea 678,327.49 

Reserved for depreciation of 
investment securities ...... 700,000.00 
PRE. asaceerscnuwsuadnee 70,285,768.84 
$80,908,798.72 


ay 


New Uptown Office of Bankers Trust 
Company 





© unverwoop & UNDERWOOD, N. Y 
H. H. McGEE 


Vice-President Bankers Trust Company in Charge 
of Fifty-Seventh Street Office 


HE new uptown office of the 

Bankers Trust Company’ was 
cepened to the public on March 30. 
The office occupies the ground floor, 
mezzanine, and two basements of the 
new fifteen-story building erected by 
the company on the northwest corner 
of Fifty-seventh Street and Madison 
Avenue, in the heart of a district which 
is rapidly assuming the proportions of 
an uptown business center. 

All the facilities of the other offices 
of the Bankers Trust Company, those 
at 16 Wall Street and at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, are available 
in the new office, where a general bank- 
ing and trust business is being trans- 
acted. 

The building, which is of simple 
classic design, is fifteen stories in 
height, constructed of brick with a lime- 
stone base and a colonnade treatment 
of facades. It is capped with stone and 
bears a classic cornice surmounted by a 
roof of green Italian tile. The entrance 
to the rentable portion of the building 
is on Madison Avenue, while the ap- 
proach to the banking-room is on Fifty- 
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seventh Street through a doorway 
flanked by two elevators, communicating 
with the vaults and with the mezzanine 
floor, which surrounds the central well 
and on which are located the bookkeep- 
ing, auditing and other departments. 

The banking room is done in marble 
with bronze fittings, while marble _pil- 
lars support the coffered ceiling. The 
desks of the officers are situated at the 
right and left of the door where they 
are readily accessible. Beyond, and 
on each side, are the cages, and facing 
the entrance is a spacious ladies’ room 
with adjacent cages and a comfortable 
rest-room. 

Descending to the floor below by ele- 
vators, access is given to the vault 
through a massive steel grill. The main 
vault is situated in the center of a 
marble-walled room and is constructed 
of concrete reinforced by twisted steel 
bars with an inner casing of five-ply 
laminated steel, forming a drill proof 
and fire-resisting shell enclosing over 





Fifty-Seventh Street Office at Madison Avenue 
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Main Banking Room at Fifty-Seventh Street Office 


seven thousand safe deposit boxes, in 
addition to safe-keeping space for the 
use of the bank. 

Around the vault are a number of 
metal booths for the convenience of cus- 
tomers using the safe deposit facilities. 

On the floor below is the silver vault, 
affording space for the storage of bulky 
valuables. 

The new office is caring for all the 
business of the company which deposi- 
tors of the other offices have cared to 
transfer to it for their convenience, and 
is inviting and developing its new bus- 
iness from above Fiftieth Street. 

Hugh H. McGee, a vice-president, is 
in charge of the office, and the other 
officers are: Clifford Wilmurt, formerly 
of the Fifth Avenue office, and Ranald 
H. Macdonald, Jr., of the Wall Street 
office, assistant treasurers. Miss Jean 
Arnot Reid is in charge of the women’s 
department, which is expected to be 
particularly active in this office because 
of its convenience to the residential sec- 
tions. 











Produce Exchange Branch of the Mechanics 


and Metals National Bank 


the Mechanics and Metals Na- 

tional Bank of New York which 
was formerly the Produce Exchange 
Bank, established in 1883 in the Prod- 
uce Exchange Building, in 1905 moved 
to the quarters it has since occupied at 
the corner of Beaver street and Broad- 
way. This bank building, in its time, 
was up-to-date in its appointments, but 


Tie: Produce Exchange Branch of 
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Produce Exchange Branch, Cunard Building 


the institution developed so rapidly 
through the intervening years, that at 
the time of the merger with the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank in 
June, 1920, it became evident that the 
old quarters were no longer adequate 
for the requirements of modern bank- 
ing. 

A satisfactory location has been 
found in the Cunard Building, at 25 
Broadway, as the construction of this 
building allows for the expansion of 
the facilities of the Produce Exchange 
Branch. 

The new banking quarters occupy 
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the Morris Street corner of the build- 
ing, and face upon Broadway. The 
main banking-room is oak-panelled, the 
proportions of which are _ perfectiy 
planned for the requirements of the 
public and of the staff. To the right 
of the entrance is the space reserved 
for the manager and his assistants. To 
the left of the Broadway entrance, and 
adjacent to the door which leads to the 
Cunard vestibule, is the note teller’s 
cage, conveniently accessible to the 
public. 

The public space extends directly 
back from the entrance, with desks for 
depositors between the pillars in the 
center of the room. In the rear of the 
officers’ quarters, and to the right of 
this space, are the cages; loans and 
discounts, the paying teller’s, and the 
certification and _ signature depart- 
ments. 

At the left of the public space and 
immediately behind the bank’s private 
stairs and elevators, is the receiving 
teller’s cage. 

An elevator in the paying teller’s 
cage is designed to carry cash to the 
vaults on the floor below. Private 
stairs also connect the vault with this 
floor and at the foot is a passageway 
leading directly to the bank’s private 
vault. 

On the second floor, which is reached 
by the bank’s private elevators, as well 
as by the elevators in the Cunard 
Building, are the foreign department, 
credit, securities and bookkeeping de- 
partments and the collection and state- 
ment cages. 

A wide corridor runs across the 
front of the building on this floor off 
of which is the foreign department 
with its cage, manager’s room, and con- 
ference room. Beyond is the women’s 
rest room, a special feature being a 
kitchenette opening off of the rest 
room. 

From a large window in the corridor 
can be seen the great rotunda of the 
Cunard office, the walls of which are of 
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Main Banking Room 


Italian marble, and in the dome, sev- 
enty feet above the floor, are mural 
paintings. The corridor is wide 
enough, so that, as the future requires 
it, desks can easily be placed along its 
length. On this floor also is a meeting 
room for officers’ conferences and book 
and stationery vaults. 

Modern science has created the most 
completely equipped of safety deposit 
vaults which are the last word in con- 
convenience and security. Situated in 
the basement of the building, the lobby 
of the Mechanics and Metals Safe De- 
posit Company is reached by the 
bank’s private stairs and elevators. At 
one end of this hall are conference and 
reception rooms and a locker room for 
the employees, and at the other end are 
the vaults. 

From this floor a second vault in the 
sub-cellar is reached. This constitutes 
the lower portion of the main vault and 
rests on actual bed rock. 

Surrounding the entire vault are 
passage ways, or observation galleries, 
so placed that a guard can keep the en- 
tire wall space under surveillance. 

A system of units has been installed 
in the lower vault, so arranged that a 
client can rent his own coupon room 
with a private vault connecting—a 
vault within a vault. These units are 
of various sizes and round out a sys- 


tem which is well planned from the 
standpoint of security and convenience. 

The managing staff of the branch is 
as follows: Thomas B. Nichols, man- 
ager and Charles H. Tompkins, H. W. 
Macomber, Clarence B. Wilkes, assis- 
tant managers. 

















Entrance to the Produce Exchange Branch 








HE newly-remodeled banking 

quarters of the Union Trust Com- 

pany of Cleveland were formally 
opened on May 9, although banking 
business has been carried on during all 
the alterations. Many flora! tributes 
showing the good will and cordial feel- 
ing of fellow-bankers were received and 
added a delightful touch to the new 
banking rooms on the opening day. 

The change has been made in the 
building of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust, which was one of the six banks 
that united to form the present com- 
pany the first of this year. All the 
banks are now brought together under 
one roof in the downtown headquar- 
ters. 

Immediately upon the consolidation, 
work was begun and has been pushed 
forward day and night under the super- 
vision of one of the bank’s vice-presi- 





Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


dents, G. D. McGwinn. Under his ca- 
pable direction the main lobby has been 
completely changed, savings window 
accommodation has been increased, an 
entire new commercial banking floor 
has been added with forty-two tellers’ 
windows to be devoted exclusively io 
commercial and checking accounts, and 
the entire fourteen-story building has 
been remade, to comply with the speci- 
fications of a building committee which 
planned for the most commodious and 
convenient quarters possible. An ade- 
quate and comfortable home for the 
bank has been provided pending the 
construction of a new building which 
is planned for future use. 

The partition which separated the 
original main banking lobby from the 
lobby of the building has been torn 
down and all this space is now used as 
the bank lobby. After banking hours 





Officers of the Union Trust Company in the office of the chairman of the board 


Seated in the center is John Sherwin, 
are C. E. 
President; George A. 
Vice-President; G. S. 


Russell, Vice-President. 
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Chairman of Board. 
Farnsworth, Vice-President; C. L. Bradley, 
Coulton, Senior Vice-President; J. R. Nutt, President; W. M. 


Standing from left to right 
Kraus, Vice- 


Vice-President; J. R. 
Baldwin, 
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This entire new commercial banking floor with 42 windows has been added through 
the remodeling process 





i 
Savings account window accommodation has been increased over 100 per cent. and floor space for many 
additional officers’ desks has been gained through extensive remodeling as described 
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the banking section is cut off by col- 
lapsible bronze gates. 

A new commercial banking floor was 
made possible because of the very high 
ceiling of the original lobby, girders 
being thrown across and a new floor 
built in with a wide marble staircase 
leading from the ground floor. Of in- 
terest in connection with the remodel- 
ing are some features of equipment in- 
stalled. These include the largest tel- 
autograph system in any building in 
the world and an extensive tele-call 
system. 

The executive officers of the new 
bank are now on the sixth floor in at- 
tractive quarters. An ample official 
staff is also located in the main lobby 
of the bank to be in close contact with 
customers at all times 

A general idea of the arrangement of 
departments in the building may be 
gained from the following: 

Basement: New York wire; First 
floor: banks and bankers department, 
savings accounts, safe deposit, collat- 
eral loans, commercial loans, foreign 
department, Christmas money club; 
Second floor: commercial accounts, city 
collections, pay check tellers, pay roll 
tellers, railroad tellers, directors’ room, 


committee room; Floor two and one- 
half: reference department; Third 
floor: corporate trust department, es- 
tates trust department, real estate 


loans; Fourth floor: individual books, 
addressograph department, clearance 
department; Fifth floor: transit depart- 
ment, country collections, country 
banks, mailing department; Sixth 
floor: executive officers, credit depart- 
ment, organization department, com- 
mercial banking offices; Seventh floor; 
business extension department, central 
file; Eighth floor: tax department, stock 
transfer and registration department; 
Ninth floor: publicity department, pur- 
chasing department, auditing depart- 
ment, comptroller; Tenth floor: bond 
department, employment department; 
Eleventh floor: safety department, 
building department; Fourteenth floor: 
printing department, stock room, pho- 
tostat department, bank nurse; Fif- 
teenth floor: telephones. 
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News of the A. I. B. 


EORGE S. F. BARTLETT, 
who was elected president of 
the Boston Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking at the 
annual meeting, May 11, has been with 
the Boston Five Cent Savings Bank 
for many years. For the past year 
he has been first vice-president of the 
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S. F. BARTLETT 


Who was recently elected President of the Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking 


American Institute of Banking, section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and chairman of the national publicity 
committee. He has also been chair- 
man of the educational committee of 
the Boston Chapter for the past year, 
and it is through his efforts that new 
courses have been formed. The suc- 
cess in maintaining attendance in the 
several classes is also indicative of the 
amount of work that he has done and 
prophetic of a still greater attendance 
for the coming year. Upon election to 
the office of president, he was pre- 
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sented with a gavel from the board of 
governors, by ex-president George H. 
Higgins. 

The other officers elected are: Wil- 
liam T. Killoren, first vice-president; 
Joseph Morris, second vice-president ; 
Gardner P. Babson, treasurer. 

The board of governors for the three 
years’ term ending 1924: Geo. W. 
Brown, First National Bank; David E. 
Hersee, Peoples National Bank; Rob- 
ert P. Holdsworth, Webster and Atlas 
National Bank; Thomas F. Megen, In- 
ternational Trust Company; Walter D. 
Richardson, Old Colony Trust Com- 

any. 
pany © 

The plans of the Minneapolis Chap- 
ter for the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking to be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., July 19 to 
22, will assure valuable remuneration 
to attending delegates through the ad- 
dresses of the leading banking men of 
the country. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed are those that are studied 
through the school year in classes or 
taken up at forum meetings. 

The bank man goes to Institute Con- 
ventions with a serious purpose. Dur- 
ing each year he accumulates practical 
questions largely affecting the routine 
or policy of his own department which 
he wishes to discuss with men from 
all parts of the country who may be 
interested in the same branch of bank- 
ing. To meet this need, departmental 
conferences have been arranged at sev- 
eral recent conventions. Their success 
is responsible not only for the con- 
tinuance of this feature but for more 
elaborate plans than ever for the con- 
ferences at this year’s convention. 

The program provides for confer- 
ences of the informal round table order 
to be held during the luncheon period 
on each of the first three days of the 
convention. They will afford partici- 
pants an opportunity to make valuable 
acquaintances, to discuss the financial 
conditions in various sections of the 
country affecting the work of each bank 
cepartment, and to consider questions 
regarding methods and routine. 


The following groups have been 
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agreed upon: advertising and publicity, 
auditing and accounting, bonds and in- 
vestments, business development, col- 
lections and transits, credits, foreign 
trade, mutual savings banks, office man- 
agement, trust functions. 

The discussion of each group will be 
under the leadership of the best avail- 
able men in the country. It is in 
charge of a strong committee repre- 
senting six of the principal chapters 
and headed by J. W. Bradley, vice- 
president of the Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Washington. He will be as- 
sisted by Herbert Stone of Boston, 
originator of the conference idea and 
chairman of the first conference held. 
His experience as chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of last year’s 
convention will be of great value in 
developing plans for this year’s con- 
ference along lines of importance to 
the delegates. 


W 


Report of Lloyds Bank, Limited 


THE report of Lloyds Bank, Limi- 

ted, London, Eng., for the sixty- 
third year of its existence, shows avail- 
able profit, after all deductions of £3,- 
237,741. To this is to be added £505,- 
420 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £3,743,161. 
Out of this total, an interim dividend 
of 1s 8d per share, being at the rate of 
16 2-3 per cent. per annum, was paid, 
£250,000 has been placed to the bank 
premises account; £1,250,000 to the 
special contingency account and £50,- 
000 to the staff widows and orphans 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, 
there was a balance of £1,368,568 re- 
maining, and the directors recommend- 
ed the payment of a dividend for the 
last half of the year at the same rate, 
which amounted to £823,704. The 
balance to be carried forward to the 
profit and loss account was £543,864,, 
as compared with £505,420 in the 
previous vear. 
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The Power Behind the Bank 


Manufacturers and Distributors Who Form Part 
of the First National Bank’s Strong 
Directorate of Forty-Four 


“ Here will stand one of the finest cities of America.” 


So spoke Pierre Laclede when, in 1763, he planted the banners 
of France upon the site of the future city of St. Louis. 


The wholesale merchants and distributors of goods and service 
pictured here, Directors of the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
have used wisely and well the many advantages afforded by the 
strategic business location of our city. 


Service suggestions made by them, through the officers of the 
bank, have assisted our patrons to clearly and practically visual- 
ize possibilities of the future for their own business. 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
The Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


LOW, though steady, improvement 
in the general business situation 
is noted by most authorities. The 

May letter of the National City Bank 
of New York says: 


The general situation as to trade and in- 
dustry has shown some further improve- 
ment during the past month, although the 
fundamental difficulty, which is the disrup- 
tion of the price level between raw product 
and manufactured goods is yet far from 
overcome. According to Government re- 
ports, the level of the principal farm prod- 
ucts declined 5.6 per cent. in March, where- 
as the normal movement in March is up- 
ward, and over the last ten years has aver- 
aged 3.4 per cent, On April 1 the index 
figure of farm products was 58.3 per cent. 
lower than a year ago, 48.6 per cent lower 
than two years ago and 27.6 per cent. lower 
than the average on April 1 of the past ten 
years. Other primary products, such as 
lumber and the metals, as yet have made 
no recovery, while on the other hand manu- 
factured products, especially at retail, 
freight charges and personal services gen- 
erally, have made no corresponding decline. 
Naturally the sale of manufactures has 
fallen off, railway traffic has declined and 
there is a large amount of unemployment. 
A description of the situation is enough 
to explain it, for agricultural products and 
raw materials represent the purchasing 
power of about one-half the population. 

Nevertheless, there is bound to be more 
doing in the spring than in mid-winter, 
and the industries are going much better 
than they were three months ago. The 
automobile industry naturally is stimulated 
by spring and good weather, and has come 
back strong. The tire industry has re- 
vived, and one of the biggest tire compan- 
ies, the Goodyear, which was in financial 
difficulties as a result of the sudden falling 


of business in the face of big inventories, 
has been successfully refinanced and started 
on its way, The tire industry is an im- 
portant factor in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry, and the mills that are getting busy 
again on tire materials are no longer com- 
peting upon other cotton fabrics. Other 
outdoor activities are having similar stimu- 
lating effects. 

The building industry is the one that 
should show the greatest improvement, as 
there is an undoubted shortage of houses 
everywhere, but building operations are 
held in check by the excessive costs. Wages 
are high in the building trades, and mate- 
rials are high because of the wage costs 
in them and the high cost of transporta- 
tion, which in turn is due to the wage ad- 
vances to railway employees. Bradstreet’s 
report of building permits issued in 155 
cities in March showed an aggregate of 
$118,439,947, as against $145,923,799 in 
March, 1920. Even this does not signify 
that all of the work is going forward at 
once. 


WARNS AGAINST EXCESSIVE OPTIMISM 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago says: 


Optimism, unsupported by facts, is no 
less dangerous than pessimism. While many 
signs point to an early improvement in 
business, it may be questioned whether re- 
adjustment, not only in this country but 
throughout the world, has proceeded far 
enough to make such improvement reason- 
ably permanent. ‘True, a cross-section of 
business today shows a more even dis- 
tribution of activity than at any time since 
the decline started, but the reasons are 
not far to seek. The incidence of the 
forces of liquidation naturally struck first 
at those lines of enterprise and those sec- 
tions of the country where inflation had 
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Abandoning his profession of law, because of his health, Charles Scribner, 
in 1846, started a modest publishing business in the Chapel of the Old Brick 
Church, at the corner of Nassau Street and Park Row. Building surely, 
he laid the foundations of one of the really great publishing houses in 
this country —one among many which this Bank is proud to serve. 


 .. or manufacturer likes to feel, in dealing with 
his bank, that its policy of extending credit is based on accu- 
rate knowledge of conditions. No man wants to think that he 
is a victim either of over- or under-confidence. The large number 
and broad contacts with business conditions in every part of the 
country and abroad, its close business connection with customers 
and correspondent banks, enable the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company to gather a fund of information that is exceptional. 
A customer may always feel that he will meet with a liberal 
attitude, and one which will be to his real advantage. 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1799 
40 WaL_t STREET, New York 
Capital, $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $17,135,356. 78 


Urrown Orrice—31 Union Square, New York 
Qurens Boroucn Orrices—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rockaway, 
Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Maspeth, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
Brooxtyn Orrices—St, John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN BAKER, President RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 
JAMES MCNEIL, Vice-President EpwIn S. LAFFEY, Vice-President FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-President 
B. D. Forster, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President V. W. Smit, Vice-President 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-President D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-President 
W. F. Moore, 4ss°t Cashier O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass°t Cashier 
1. S. GREGORY, Ass°t Cashier W. A. Rusn, Ass’t Cashier O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 


H. M. BuCKLIN, Ass"t Cashier GEORGE S. DOWNING, Ass°t Cashier C. W. CAPEs, Ass’t Cashier 
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Courtesy-- 


with kindness’’ 


97 years. 


cess. 


original depositors. 





—‘* Politeness combined 


EAL courtesy in the full sense of the word has 
been a fixed principle (not a policy) of the 
Chemical National Bank throughout its career of 


This principle has been a vital factor in our suc- 
To it may be attributed the fact, that the 
bank still has as customers the descendants of its 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Webster 





reached extremes. The result was a rapid 
decline in prices, cessation or curtailment 
of industrial operations and temporary 
stagnation as extreme as the earlier buoy- 
ancy. On the other hand many industries 
well supplied with orders were able to with- 
stand the general liquidation, making those 
industries and the sections of the country 
immediately concerned striking exceptions 
to the general situation. What has hap- 
pened since, in a general way, has been the 
drawing together of these two extremes, 
by the resumption of operations by those 
industries which had over-curtailed, on the 
one hand, and on the other by the gradual 
slowing up of activity in many industries 
to a scale more commensurate with the vol- 
ume of incoming orders. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Secretary Mellon, in a letter to Rep- 
resentative Fordney, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and to Senator Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, made 
the following recommendations for the 
revision of the revenue laws: 


1. Repeal the excess-profits tax, and 
make goud the loss of revenue by means 





of a modified tax on corporate profits or 
a flat additional income tax upon corpora- 
tions, and the repeal of the existing $2,000 
exemption applicable to corporations, to 
yield an aggregate revenue of between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000. The excess- 
profits tax is complex and difficult of ad- 
ministration, and is losing its productivity. 
It is estimated that for the taxable year 
1921 it will yield about $450,000,000, as 
against $2,500,000,000 in profits taxes for 
the taxable year 1918, $1,320,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1919, and $750,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1920. In fairness to other 
taxpayers, and in order to protect the rev- 
enues, however, the excess-profits tax must 
be replaced not merely repealed, and 
should be replaced by some other tax upon 
corporate profits. A flat additional tax on 
corporate income would avoid determina- 
tion of invested capital, would be simple of 
administration, and would be roughly ad- 
justed to ability to pay. It is estimated 
that the combined yield to accrue during 
the taxable year 1921 from a tax of this 
character at the rate of 5 per cent. and 
the repeal of the $2,000 exemption would 
be about $400,000,000. 

2. Readjust the income tax rates to a 
maximum combined normal tax and surtax 
of 40 per cent. for the taxable year 1921, 
and of about 33 per cent. thereafter, with 
a view to producing aggregate revenues 
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substantially equivalent to the estimated 
receipts from the income tax under exist- 
ing law. This readjustment is recommended 
not because it will relieve the rich, but be- 
cause the higher surtax rates have already 
passed the collection point. The higher 
rates constitute a bar to transactions in- 
volving turnovers of securities and prop- 
erty, which with lower surtax rates would 
be accomplished and thus yield substantial 
new revenue to the government. The total 
net income subject to the higher rates is 
rapidly dwindling, and funds which would 
otherwise be invested in productive enter- 
prise are being driven into fields which do 
not yield taxable income. The total esti- 
mated revenue from the surtaxes under 
existing law is about $500,000,000 for the 
taxable year 1921. The estimated yield for 
the year from the surtax rates above 32 
per cent. would be about $100,000,000. The 
immediate loss in revenue that would re- 
sult from the repeal of the higher surtax 
brackets would be relatively small, and the 
ultimate effect should be an increase in the 
revenues. 

3. Retain the miscellaneous specification 
sales taxes and excise taxes, including the 
transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the 
tax on admissions, and the capital stock 
tax, but repeal the minor ‘nuisance’ taxes, 
such as the taxes on fountain drinks and 
the miscellaneous taxes levied under sec- 
tion 904 of the Revenue Act, which are 
difficult to enforce, relatively unproductive, 
and unnecessarily vexatious. The repeal 
of these miscellaneous special taxes would, 
it is estimated, result in a loss of about 
$50,000,000 in revenue. The transportation 
tax is objectionable and I wish it were pos- 
sible to recommend its repeal, but this tax 
produces revenue in the amount of about 
$330,000,000 a year and could not safely 
be repealed or reduced unless Congress is 
prepared to provide an acceptable substi- 
tute. The Treasury is not prepared to rec- 
ommend at this time any general sales 
tax, particularly if a general sales tax 
were designed to supersede the highiy pro- 
ductive special sales tax now in effect on 
on many relatively non-essential articles. 

4. Impose sufficient new or additional 
taxes of wide application, such as increased 
stamp taxes or a license tax on the use of 
automobiles, to bring the total revenues 
from internal taxes after making the 
changes above suggested, to about $4,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 
The only way to escape these additional in- 
ternal taxes, to an aggregate amount of be- 
tween $250,000,000 and $350,000,000, will be 
to make immediate cuts in that amount in 
current expenditures. In the event that 
this should prove impossible, it might be 
feasible to provide perhaps as much as 
$100,000,000 or $150,000,000 of the neces- 
sary revenue from new duties on staple 
articles of import, and the balance by tak- 
ing more effective steps to realize on back 
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taxes, surplus war supplies and other sal- 
vageable assets of the government. 

5. Adopt necessary administrative amend- 
ments to the Revenue Act in order to 
simplify its administration and make it 
possible, among other things, for the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the consent of the taxpayer, to make 
final determination and settlement of tax 
cases. In this connection it would be well, 
in the interest of fairness and in order to 
simplify the administrative problem, to pro- 
vide, under proper safeguards, for carry- 
ing forward net losses of one year as a 
deduction from the income of succeeding 
years. 

I suggest for the consideration of Con- 
gress that it may also be advisable to take 
action by statute or -by constitutional 
amendment, where necessary, to restrict 
further issues of tax-exempt securities. It 
is now the policy of the Federal govern- 
ment not to issue its own obligations with 
exemptions from Federal surtaxes and 
profits taxes, but States and municipalities 
are issuing fully tax-exempt securities in 
great volume. It is estimated that there 
are outstanding perhaps $10,000,000,000 
of fully tax-exempt securities. The ex- 
istence of this mass of exempt securities 
constitutes an economic evil of the first 
magnitude. The continued issue of tax- 
exempt securities encourages the growth 
of public indebtedness and tends to divert 
capital from productive enterprise. Even 
though the exemptions of outstanding se- 
curities can not be disturbed, it is im- 
portant that future issues be controlled or 
prohibited by mutual consent of the State 
and Federal governments. 


IS THE RETAILER TO BLAME? 


W. J. Wollman § Co. Review says 


in a recent issue: 


Reports from bankers, commercial bodies 
and other business corporations continue 
to indicate that the retailer is still the big- 
gest single obstacle in the path of the re- 
turn to normal conditions. Not only are 
prices inordinately high in practically all 
lines, but in order to keep them high the 
retail merchant persists in maintaining 
relatively small stocks. He does this to 
hold his inventories down and keep his 
prices up. The effect of this policy is ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

It acts as a two-edged sword when it 
comes to slashing the prosperity of the 
country at large. For one thing, it keeps 
the cost of living high and denies large 
masses of people the necessities and com- 
forts to which their income entitles them. 
In the second place, it prevents normal pro- 
ductive activities, thus leading to increas- 
ing unemployment and reduced aggregate 
buying power. 
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The retailer is standing in his own light 
by his attempts to maintain prices at cur- 
rent levels. The endeavor to get such a 
large profit on individual sales drives 
customers away and reduces the amount of 
turnover to an incalculable extent. Not 
long ago a business man tried to point out 
this principle to the manager of a shoe 
shop in Broadway. The manager was at- 
tempting to sell for $14 a pair of shoes 
that retailed in 1916 at $8 per pair. The 
conversation ran something like this: 

“Those shoes have been reduced from 
$18. They were made out of leather at 
last year’s high prices and at high wages.” 

“T dont care about that,” was the reply. 
“You will have to come down like the rest 
of us.” 

“We can’t afford to sell them for less.” 

“No,” said the prospective customer, 
“vou can’t sell them at a profit for $25, and 
Pil tell you why. You are paying high 
rents. You have three clerks and a book- 
keeper. There isn’t a customer in the 
store—or even a prospective one—except 
myself, and I’m not going to buy. If you 
reduced your prices you would sell ten 
pairs where you now sell one, and then 
you woud make money.” 

That incident appears to illustrate the 
retail situation. Prices are being held up 


in the hope of making profits, but the de- 
creased sales simply lead to a disproportion- 





ate rise in overhead and ultimate loss. Thus 
the retailer, in his effort to maintain 
prices, loses profits and blames it on the 
lessened buying power of the people. There 
is plenty of reserve buying power if the 
price is right. When retailers as a whole 
wake up to this they will find their sales 
increasing; they also will find their pur- 
chases increasing; and as a result of this 
they will find both employment and buying 
power once more on the up grade. The 
profit for them will be in the volume rather 
than in the individual transaction. 


WHAT’S WRONG ABOUT TAXATION 


Otto H. Kahn said in a recent ad- 
dress: 

The underlying trouble with our whole 
scheme of taxation is that it is based upon 
and actuated by not plain businesslike con- 
siderations of revenue raising, but social 
experimentation plus class and_ sectional 
animosity. ‘The theory was to take it out 
of the rich and take it out of the East. 
The crudity of that theory was covered by 
the formula “taxation according to ability 
to pay.” ‘That is a formula to which every 
fair-minded and right-thinking man _ will 
give his adherence in principle, but it must 
be applied within the limitations of the rule 
of reason. it was, as a matter of fact, 
applied with vindictive unreason. 
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WHY WE NEED FOREIGN MARKETS 


John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, recently made the fol- 
lowing clear explanation of why the 
United States needs to develop foreign 
markets: 


It is a matter of fact, and not of argu- 
ment, that we need foreign markets to buy 
our goods and preserve our national pros- 
perity. ‘The output capacity of our farms 
and factories is approximately 20 per cent. 
above our consumptive demands; _ there- 
fore, a large part of our output must be 
sold abroad if our developed resources are 
to continue properly employed, and if the 
muscle and skill of American labor are to 
continue fully and profitably occupied. 

Needing foreign markets, foreign mar- 
kets also need us. And despite our ar- 
rested production and our unsold surplus 
of goods, those markets are seeking today 
to buy our goods, and are looking to us to 
supply all that is in our power to supply. 

How, then, is the situation to be met? 
Partly, of course, by an exchange of our 
goods for foreign goods and gold. But 
only partly. Until the period is bridged 
between the present and the time when 
the wealth of foreign nations is sufficiently 
restored to enable them to match what they 
buy with what they have to sell, a balance 
of trade must be provided for. As for 
that balance, there is one way adequately 
to meet the situation, and only one way; 
extension of credit. In the same sense that 
the enormous surplus of our exports in the 
last six years could never have been built 
up had it not been financed with promises 
to pay, a continuing surplus cannot be ex- 
pected unless we are content to sell on 
credit and in the faith that our goods will 
be ultimately paid for. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IMPROVING 


The Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association reports in May: 


Payments for the last month have been 
better than for the three months prior. 

More firms are paying their current ac- 
counts in full on due date, and an increas- 
ing number are paying a larger proportion 
of their notes as they fall due, quite a 
number paying in full. 

Releases on old orders show a decided 
improvement. Many of the car and truck 
manufacturers are placing orders for new 
materials. Virtually all the car manufac- 


turers are now showing signs of life, and 
this applies to the manufacturers of trucks 
and tractors to a somewhat lesser degree. 

Quite a number of vehicle manufacturers 
are operating their plants at full time or 
nearly so. 
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automotive in- 
dustry seem to be causing comparatively 


Labor conditions in the 
little trouble. There is a marked increase 
in labor efficiency following the readjust- 
ment period. 


THE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York comments as fol- 
lews on the railroad situation: 


Fundamentally, the position taken by the 
railroads regarding the necessity to reduce 
wages is based on sound reasoning, and de- 
spite the strong opposition encountered 
from the labor organizations, popular senti- 
ment is on their side. This is particularly 
true in view of the effect that the state of 
the railroads’ finances has had on their 
securities. ‘There are billions of dollars of 
railroad bonds held by private investors 
in the United States, and further billions 
are held by the savings banks; the danger 
to these investments through further de- 
preciation of railroad credit is being seri- 
ously considered. 

If the railroads are to prosper, and are 
to be placed on a self-supporting basis, 
relief from burdensome expenses will have 
to be granted them. It behooves the rail- 
road managers to effect every economy 
that is in their power and to eliminate 
every waste in order that the most capable 
transportation may be furnished in the in- 
terest of the country’s economic welfare. 
But, also, it behooves railroad workers to 
recognize conditions as they exist, and not 
stand in the way of enabling the railroads 
to lower their rates to a reasonable level. 
Or else at best better times will come slow- 
ly, while at worst railroad investments will 
be further jeopardized, and the fears of 
a rewriting of our whole industrial geo- 
graphy, as expressed by Mr. Hoover, will 
be realized. 

As essential to American prosperity as 
any other single thing is adequate trans- 
portation at a fair price, and it is only 
reasonable to say that this will not be as- 
sured for the future unless a broad view 
is taken by those directly involved. The 
railroads are seriously handicapped today, 
and will continue to be handicapped until 
large drafts are made upon the capital of 
the country to restore their efficiency. So 
long as wages remain unduly high, freight 
rates must also remain unduly high in or- 
der that the carriers may continue to op- 
erate at all. Granted a reduction in run- 
ning expenses, the railroads will be able 
to present to the industry of the country 
a far more efficient and reasonable service 
than has been the case since the war, and 
will be able to again attract the investment 
capital of the country to the end that they 
— keep pace with expanding opportuni- 
ies. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings for March are sum- 
marized as follows by the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


Bank clearings at the principal cities for 
March were $31,000,000,000 compared with 
$27,000,000,000 in February and $41,000,- 
000,000 in March of last year. Exclusive 
of New York City clearings were $14,- 
000,000,000 compared with $12,000,000,000 
dollars the month before and $19,000,- 
000,900 a year ago, the decrease being 25 
per cent. Clearings for the first quarter 
of this year were $91,000,000,000 compared 
with $116,000,000,009 for the same period 
last year, a decrease of 22 per cent. Out- 
side of New York City clearings for the 
first quarter were $41,000,000,000 compared 
with $53,000,000,000 dollars for the same 
months last year, a decrease of 21 per cent. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS IN THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


The Franklin National Bank of 
Philadelphia takes an optimistic view 


of the business situation and says in 


a recent letter: 


Factors making the most favorable show- 
ing which appear prominently in this 
month’s review of business conditions are 
a decrease in money in circulation, fewer 
business failures, increased stock exchange 
transactions, a gain in new and larger cor- 
porations formed, greater building activity, 
heavier lumber production and shipments 
and a full supply of fuel and labor prac- 
tically everywhere. It is a long time since 
we have found as many basic factors or 
conditions on the favorable side of the bal- 
ance sheet of business. It is hardly to be 
expected that the decline in the volume 
of business has ended or that the price 
decline has reached its lowest level but, 
in the above named factors, we have evi- 
dence of some reaction looking toward the 
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stabilizing of business once more into a 
smooth-running and well-oiled machine. It 
now again becomes possible to look for- 
ward and plan business moves with a rea- 
sonable assurance of being able to carry 
them out according to schedule. 


THE EFFECT OF TAXATION ON DEPOSITS 


In a recent address, Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of Chicago, said: 


At this time taxes are so substantial 
and their application so uncertain that they 
must retard the development toward the 
point of “normalcy”—whatever and where- 
ever that point may be. 

A survey of the effect that taxes have 
had on the deposits of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank shows that at 
each tax payment period since December 
15, 1919, we have lost from $14,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 of deposits with a correspond- 
ing increase in our borrowing at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Where does the money 
go? The bulk of it is sent East, as is of 
course necessary, but it does not return. 
Our business institutions are experiencing 
a constant drain of their working capital 
as a result, and many statements which 
we have been receiving show a steadily de- 
clining ratio of quick assets to liabilities. 

I would not say that a continuation of 
this process would leave us with no de- 
posits at all, nor would it leave business 
without working capital, but it seems to 
me the experience clearly illustrates the 
extent to which taxation is cutting into the 
commercial capital of the country. Busi- 
ness will continue to struggle for revival 
but so long as taxes remain as they are 
now, it will be an uphill fight. It seems 
a fair inference that there will be less 
business, and, therefore, less revenue from 
taxes with the entire country as the loser. 
The case, to my mind is urgent and action 
should be speedy. We must remember that 
the Government has a great capacity to 
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destroy business, and a much smaller ca- 
pacity to create or assist it. 


FARMING CONDITIONS 


Agricultural conditions are com- 
mented upon as follows by the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago: 


The agricultural sections are showing up 
well and the outlook for winter wheat 
is highly reassuring. The government’s 
April report showed an improvement of 
more than 3 per cent. during the first quar- 
ter of 1921 in the condition of winter wheat 
as compared with an average decline of 
nearly 5 per cent. during the previous 
decade. The official figures suggest a crop 
that will be 12 per cent. better than the 
average of the last decade, the April 1 
condition estimate of 91 per cent. compar- 
ing with 75.6 per cent. on the same date 
last year and a ten year average of 83.6 
per cent. This showing is highly reassur- 
ing and suggests an increase of 44,000,000 
bushels for the year in the winter wheat 
crop, the indications being for a total yield 
of 621,000,000 bushels. The Government 
return shows also that the acreage sown is 
nearly as great as last year which means 
that the threatened reduction in cultivated 
area as a consequence of high production 
costs and price declines has not mate- 
rialized. Except in cotton it may be doubted 
whether any producers will leave large 
fields uncultivated, although the movement 
to diversify crops is bringing good results 
in some sections. ‘The export demand for 
American grains will probably continue 
heavy for some time to come, so that our 
large promised crop of winter wheat is 
likely to be in good demand. It is too early 
to speak wth full assurance but the in- 
dications are that there will be another 
year of large earnings for the agricultural 
States. The farmers are likely to benefit 
materially from the arrangements under- 
way to organize marketing operations so as 
to yield them a more liberal net profit on 
the business. 


OUR GOLD SUPPLY 


What will be the result of the heavy 
movement of gold to this country? The 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York discusses this subject as 
follows: 


Fears or hopes—according to the point 
of view—that the heavy movement of gold 
to this country will force a revival of in- 
flation are, seemingly, due to a lack of 
appreciation of the function of gold in a 
modern system of. credit such as the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In the days of hap- 


hazard banking and credit, from which 
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was a 


gold 
potent agent for good or evil and it ac- 
quired a reputation to that effect which 


these apprehensions arise, 


clings to it to this day. This reputation 
arose from the fact that inasmuch as gold 
was the universal medium of exchange any 
increase in the supply in the hands of in- 
dividuals arising out of new discoveries of 
gold or out of activities of the merchants 
of a country which resulted in so-called 
“favorable balances” that were paid in 
gold, immediately increased the purchasing 
power of the individuals and put them into 
competition in the markets against other 
buyers, which, of course, resulted in an 
advance in prices. The effect of a con- 
temporaneous increase in the purchasing 
power of a number of individuals upon 
prices was often disastrous to the com- 
munity, producing great hardships among 
the poor, especially when the purchasing 
power thus created was used to increase 
the consumption of luxuries or to export 
goods of which the supply was limited. 
Even the owners of the increased purchas- 
ing power were ultimately harmfully af- 
fected, for their own activities in the 
markets soon cut in half their ability to 
buy. Gold was at such times a wild, pow- 
erful agent of destruction, which men 
found it impossible to curb. 

At the time of the first great modern 
discoveries of gold the world was devoted 
to agriculture and trade in home products. 
It needed but little money, and even a 
small increase in the gold supply had the 
effect of upsetting the economic organiza- 
tion. With the development of industry 
and the growth of the demand for capital, 
the supply of gold became inadequate to 
the demand and the modern device of 
utilizing gold as a reserve and practically 
limiting its function as a medium of ex- 
change to international trade was slowly 
evolved. The goldsmiths blazed the way 
to the use of gold as a reserve, but they 
did not arrive at the concept of gold as 
a basis of an intricate system of credit; 
that flower of modern banking bloomed 
yesterday. In order to develop the maxi- 
mum credit power from the limited supply 
of gold, it became necessary to mobilize 
it. That result was attained in this coun- 
try when the Federal Reserve System was 
brought to its present form. As long as 
gold was scattered about in the vaults of 
thousands of banks it retained some of its 
old power for evil, and if that condition 
obtained now, there would in reality be a 
basis for the apprehension that is being 
expressed. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, gold 
is the power which manufactures credit, a 
power that can be turned on and off at 
will. There is a loss when the plant is not 
being run at full capacity just as there is 
a loss when a steel plant is not being run 
at full capacity; but a steel plant will not 
be run when there is no market for its 














product and neither will a credit plant. 
The loss incident to a shut-down of the 
credit plant falls upon the stockholders of 
banks just as the loss incident to a 
shut-down of steel mills falls on the stock- 
holders of the mills. The idea that banks 
can go on making money while industry 
remains at a standstill is fallacious, as this 
analogy plainly shows. The analogy also 
indicates the answer to the question. What 
is to be done with the increasing gold 
supply? The answer is, nothing. If we 
listen to those who labor under the in- 
fluence of discredited theories about the 
uncontrollable power of gold we will simply 
involve ourselves in futile efforts to lift 
ourselves by our straps and give infinite 
pleasure to European economists who be- 
lieve that by sending gold to this country 
to create inflation here while they devote 
themselves to deflation at home, they can 
artificially correct the disparities in their 
exchanges. 


THE CREDIT SITUATION 


Commerce Monthly, published by 
the the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, summarizes the credit 
situation as follows: 


Banking credit cannot be substituted for 
reduced capital and credit lines must be 
commensurate with present assets. Busi- 
ness must now recognize that it cannot op- 
erate on borrowed money to the same ex- 
tent as before capital was impaired. It is 
unsound to attempt to maintain the former 
high aggregate of credit lines after a year 
of heavy losses. Easier credit conditions 
and cheaper rates would not alter this 
fact. Not to recognize it would result in 
the substitution of capital loans for cur- 
rent borrowings with serious effect upon 
the general banking situation. 

Fortunately, some of the very factors 
which have combined to make credit liqui- 
dation desirable also make an adequate 
volume of business possible on a smaller 
credit base. It will take less money to 
do business on a lower price level, even 
though further increases in production and 
sales, as measured by physical volume, may 
tuke place. Elimination of the speculative 
element from business and trend towards 
conservatism should bring about more 
rapid turnover. For a time also it may 
well be that even when measured by physi- 
cal volume, the total of business will be 
smaller and with sharper competition goods 
will be better made and replacement re- 
quirements appreciably lessened. 


SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


In an article in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, F. O. Watts, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, points out how 
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character and responsibility of your bank. 


Like all Mann products, Mann’s lithographed 
letter-heads, checks, statements, etc., are of 





CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


THE 


of Philadelphia uses 
lithographe letter- 
heads and litho- 
graphed checks exe- 
cuted by us. This 
Bank has used Mann 
products continu- 
ously for fifty-five 
years. 








sentimental reasons often prevent old 
established businesses from removing 
to more favorab‘e locations. To count- 
eract this tendency many cities are ad- 
vertising their advantages as locations 
for manufacturing enterprises. Mr. 
Watts points out what St. Louis is do- 
ing in this connection: 


St. Louis is a notable instance of this, 
because it is the first old city of the con- 
servative type to make a serious demand 
for its place in the sun. A coterie of busi- 
ness men of the Chamber of Commerce 
there, backed by an aggressive mayor, is 
telling the city’s story through advertising, 
not so much with the intention of exploit- 
ing St. Louis as to present the facts of 
its commercial prowess, alertness, and 
strategic industrial position. The Missis- 
sippi River forms a natural outlet to the 
sea for shipments to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Central and South America. St. Louis ex- 
pects in time, with the improvement of the 
river, to become an inland port. St. Louis- 
ians are confident that within the next few 
months, the complete river fleet planned 
for Mississippi operation by the railroad 
equipment will total 40 steel barges, 
each with a capacity of 2,000 tons, and six 
steel twin-screw towboats. These facts are 
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set down not as a boost for St. Louis, but 
as a record of one of the “pulling” state- 
ments in its advertising campaign. 


In conclusion Mr. Watts says: 


The time has come when location must 
be reckoned as an intimate part of unit 
costs. Sentimental considerations are dead 
or dying. That city “sells” itself which can 
deliver the goods. 


URGES GREATER LABOR EFFICIENCY 


James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, said in a recent address: 


Too many people today hope and expect 
something will be done for them, although 
their interests would best be served by 
their doing a full day’s work for their pay. 
There is an effort on the part of workers 
to retain the advantages won during the 
abnormal war period of shorter hours, 
higher pay and easy work, regardless of 
the present lack of an economic basis 
for the continuance of such conditions. 
The fundamental principle of enlightened 
labor leadership today should be to in- 
culeate a return to the doctrine of an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 
Inflated wages and the non-competitive 

















HE banker’s position is 

essentially one of responsi- 
bility; he is rightly regarded 
as a guiding power at the 
his community. 





helm of affairs in 


Necessarily, then, any message that goes out to his 
public over his signature and with his sanction should 
reflect responsibility and serve to strengthen his 
position. 


Every piece of financial publicity prepared for clients 
by Collins measures up to this exacting standard. 
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conditions of the war and the later boom 
period produced inefficiency and irresponsi- 
bility. 

It is essential to the welfare of labor it- 
self to banish this attitude, not because 
individual efficiency and a full return of 
value received in the pay envelope mean 
bigger profits for the employer, but be- 
cause they mean better times for the 
workers themselves. Workers cannot, in 
the long run, consume more than they pro- 
duce. If wages are too high in relation 
to the exchange value of the product, wages 
must come down, for no wage can _ be 
permanently maintained at a point above 
what it is worth, measured in terms of 
other products. 

Further, employers must not seek to 
drive wages below their true value thus 
measured. There is this reciprocal per- 
sonal responsibility involved in the relation 
of workers and employers—on the one 
hand, to render efficient service for every 
dollar demanded, on the other to render 
over to labor every dollar earned. 


STEEL PRICE REDUCING 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s new schedule of steel prices is 
commented upon as follows by the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 


Reduction in prices of a number of iron 
and steel products, ranging from $1.50 to 
$15.00 a ton, announced by the United 
States Steel Corporation on April 12 and 
later, represent a step of fundamental im- 
portance in the continued industrial read- 
justment. Through these reductions from 
Industrial Board prices, which the Cor- 
poration had in general maintained since 
1919, Corporation prices for some products 
became identical with those maintained by 
a number of independent steel companies. 
In other cases the remaining differences 
between the two sets of prices are slight. 

The full effect of these price reductions 
on the volume of new contracts may not 
be known for several weeks. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the International Har- 
vester Company, basing its action upon the 
revision of steel prices, promptly an- 
nounced a reduction of 10 per cent. in the 
prices of its products in which steel is the 
principal element, the new prices to become 
effective in 1921. More drastic reductions 
in the Steel Corporation’s prices had been 
expected in some quarters, and it does not 
seem probable that a rush of new business 
will promptly follow the recent revisions. 
Many potential buyers may be expected to 
continue the withholding of orders, in 
anticipation of further price recessions in 
the near future. The earlier reduction of 
prices by independent steel producers, in 
some cases to levels substantially below 
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Marked by Thoroughness 


Ju DGMENTS can be based only upon facts determined by 
the utmost thoroughness and accuracy. Every audit made 
by this firm is under the direct supervision of our executives, 
whose long experience insures these qualities. 

Many of your depositors will be interested in a new book 
by H. M. Webster, entitled ‘*Meeting the Competitive Market,” 
just off the press, which gives a clear cut statement of the 
fundamental business principles which must be understood by 
every man to meet the present situation successfully. Let us 
send youacopy. We shall also be glad to mail complimentary 
copies to any of your friends who may be interested. 


H. M. Webster & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Telephone—V anderbilt 1908 


82 State Street 


Albany, N. Y. 




















those maintained by the Steel Corporation, 
failed to stay the declining volume of busi- 
ness. 

Representative steel prices under the 
new schedules average more than 60 per 
cent. above corresponding prices in 1913. 
The fact that commodity prices in general 
are nearer the pre-war level affords some 
basis for the expectation that steel prices 
will recede further. 

Shortly before the Steel Corporation’s 
reduction of prices was announced, how- 
ever, a number of prices were raised by 
independent producers. The degree of 
uniformity in prices throughout the trade 
which has been introduced by these re- 
visions may measurably stimulate con- 
fidence that the present prices will con- 
tinue for a comparatively long period, with 
a consequent increase in orders for steel 
and iron products. In any event, whether 
the new steel prices continue for a long 
or a short period, the revision is a step to- 
ward the completion of the readjustment 
which must precede a general renewal of 
business activity. 


THREE HOPEFUL FACTORS 
Reviewing the first quarter of 1921, 
the Cleveland Trust Company says in 
a recent trade letter: 
1080 


The first quarter of 1921 has passed un- 
regretted into financial history. It has 
been a period of drastic readjustment and 
all such periods are painful. During these 
months wholesale and retail prices have 
continued to fall, the cost of living has de- 
clined, and industry has marked time. 
There has been much unemployment which 
has neither increased nor diminished greatly 
during the quarter. The prices of stocks 
and bonds are on the same general levels 
as they were in January. There have been 
numerous business failures which have not 
included many banks or very large indus- 
trial establishments. 

On the more hopeful side there are three 
important facts. The first of these is that 
the credit and banking situation continues 
to improve as the banks throughout the 
country pay back to the Federal Reserve 
banks the funds they had borrowed to 
meet the extraordinary demands of 1929. 
The second is that the prices of stocks and 
bonds continue to stay well above the low 
levels they reached in the latter part of 
last December. The third favorable fact 
is that industries which were among the 
first to feel the slowing down of business 
are now beginning to report improvement. 
Among these are the textile and clothing 
trades, boots and shoes, and rubber goods. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 






































‘The NEXT TIME you are in New York call 
and meet the Mercantile’s officers. This 
bank enters into the interests of its clients. 
Close contact helps us always to keep those 
interests in mind. We set up as a standard, 
in serving out-of-town customers, the kind of 
service we ourselves would require under like 
circumstances. 


If you are looking for a pains taking New 
York banking connection, may we not discuss 
the Mercantile with you? 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Member of Federal Reserve System) 



































=WHE remodeled banking quarters of 
the Windham National Bank, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Many banks which 
have occupied an old type of building 
for many years are confronted with the problem 
of new equipment. This photograph illustrates 
what can be done in this respect and in many 
cases the interior arrangement closely approxi- 
mates the perfection obtained in a new indi- 


vidual bank building. 





Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EASTERN STATES 
CONVENTION DATES 


New York at Atlantic City, June 23-25. 
Delaware at Rehoboth (annual) Sept. 1. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK MAKES 
NEW MERGER OFFER 


Announcement by the Chase National 
Bank of New York that for every share of 
Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan which it 
can purchase, it will give one share of 
Chase National Bank stock, one share of 
Chase Security Company stock and $10 in 
cash, has disclosed that the Chase National 
Bank, through its security subsidiary, now 
owns 22,000 out of the 25,000 shares of the 
Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan. At a 
reorganization, in which it is expected the 
capital of the Chase bank will be increased, 
to take place during the year, the Metro- 
politan Bank of Manhattan, its six branches 
and its subsidiary, the Hamilton Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, will be taken di- 
rectly into the organization of the Chase 
National Bank, giving it seven active 
branches in New York and one in Brook- 
lyn. 

Other branches of the Metropolitan Bank 
of Manhattan are to be opened within a 
short time, and the Chase National Bank, 
when the merger is completed, will have 
branches in every part of the city and 
suburbs. 

The Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan 
was organized in 1905 and has grown rapid- 
ly. Its deposits in the six branches and its 
main office approximate $50,000,000. It has 
a capitalization of $2,500,000 and a surplus 
of $3,500,000, wth undivided profits of $1,- 
000,000. A dividend of 20 per cent. was 
paid on the stock last year. The shares ac- 
quired by the Chase National Bank cost 
the institution approximately $350 each. 

Two new branches of the institution are 
just getting under way. One was opened 
recently at Thirty-sixth street and Seventh 
avenue and another at Forty-first street 
aud Madison avenue. It is expected, when 
the consolidation is effected, that each 
hank will retain its identity, and the 
Thirty-sixth street and Seventh avenue 
branch will be known as the Thirty-sixth 
street and Seventh Avenue Branch of the 
Chase National Bank, and the Hamilton 
Trust Company in Brooklyn will be desig- 
nated the Hamilton Trust Branch of the 
Chase National Bank, and so on through 
the list of subsidiaries. The Metropolitan 
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The Oldest Bank 
in America 


HARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Audits «2 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 











Bank of Manhattan confines itself strictly 
to a commercial business. 

Forecasts of the present banking deal 
were made on January 29, when the Metro- 
Bank of .Janhattan acquired the 
Hamilton ‘Trust Company of Brooklyn. 
The exchange was on a_share-for-share 
basis. ‘The Hamilton ‘Trust Company, now 
known as the Hamilton Trust Branch of 
the Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan, is a 
prosperous little institution in Brooklyn, 
of which George ». Hadden is in charge. 
Its deposits are between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,0000. 

The total resources of the combined in- 
institutions will be in the neighborhood of 
$600,000,000. It is expected that Mr. Olles- 
heimer and other officials and large stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Bank of Man- 
hattan will be added to the board of the 
Chase National Bank when the actual mer- 
ger takes place. 


politan 


NEW PRESIDENT OF PROGRESS 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Progress National Bank of New 

York, has announced that Hon. John 
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Burke until recently treasurer of the 
United States has been elected president. 


MEDLEY SCOVII. AND COMPANY EN- 
LARGES ORGANIZATION AND 
TAKES NEW QUARTERS 


Medley Scovil and Company, the New York 
advertising firm, has moved from its old 
quarters at 25 Broad street, to new and 
larger offices in the new Cunard building at 
25 Broadway. 

The move is actuated, it is announced, 
by the rapid growth of the organization, 
which in recent months has been mate- 





MEDLEY SCOVIL 
President of Medley Scovil & Co., who has been closely 
identified with financial advertising matters 
for more than twenty years 


rially augmented to widen the sphere of 
the company’s operations. For some years 
the agency has specialized in banking, trust 
company and financial advertising, and is 
well known to bankers and _ financiers 
throughout the country as specialists in 
this field. It was one of the first of the 
agencies to recognize the possibilities in the 
export fields and numbers among its clients 
some of the oldest and largest banks, both 
foreign and domestic doing business abroad. 
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H. LAMSON SCOVILL 


First vice-president of Medley Scovil & Co. is a 
specialist in investment advertising 


The Scovil Company, however, has re- 
cently branched out aggressively into the 
commercial field and has taken on some 
important new accounts, among them the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
United American Lines of the Harriman 
interests; S. O. Stray & Company, opera- 
tors of the Stray Line of Steamships to 
Norway; the International Freighting Cor- 
poration and others. It is understood also 
that the Scovil Company will shortly take 
over one of the largest of the American 
textile accounts. 

Medley Scovil, president of the company, 
has been closely identified with financial 
advertising matters for more than twenty 
years in executive capacities for the New 
York Times, New York Herald, Wall Street 
Journal, and Boston News Bureau. 

Charles Lee Scovil, first vice-president, 
is a specialist in investment advertising. 
As advertising and sales manager for the 
banking house of Spencer Trask and Com- 
pany for many years, he has had excep- 
tional experience in problems of distribu- 
tion; planning sales campaigns; and pro- 
ducing effective and dignified advertising, 


H. GALE McNOMEE 
Second vice-president of Medley Scovil & Co. is an 
authority on matters pertaining to the textile field 


sales letters, follow-up systems and special 
literature. 

H. Lamson Scovill, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a son of the late Henry William 
Scovill of the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Connecticut, the larg- 
est independent brass manufacturing con- 
cern in the United States, founded by the 
Scovill family in 1802. He has a broad 
knowledge of manufacturing affairs, espe- 
cially in the New England territory. 

H. G. McNomee, second vice-president, 
was formerly news editor of the Daily 
News Recorder and Women’s Wear, and 
is an authority on matters pertaining to the 
textile field. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY’S 
NEW BRANCH 


The Mercantile Trust Company of 115 
Broadway, New York, is the latest of the 
large downtown financial institutions to 
establish a branch in the uptown financial 
center of New York. The Mercantile Trust 
Company has completed arrangements for 
a lease extending over a term of years for 
two of the stores on Forty-fifth street near 














Alexandra’ House, Kingsway, the third London Office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
which was opened this spring 


Madison avenue, in the new Borden Build- 
ing. 

ITALIAN TRUST STOCK SOLD 

The ten per cent. interest owned by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in the Italian Discount Trust Company has 
been sold to the Banca Disconto of Rome, 
Italy, and to holders of the stock of the 
Discount Trust Company itself, according 
to an announcement made by Guaranty 
Trust officials. 

Eugene Stetson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, will remain as 
chairman of the trust company’s board of 
directors, and Emanuel Gerli has _ been 
elected its president. George P. Kennedy, 
who left the Guaranty Trust Company in 
1918 to take the presidency of the Italian 
Discount Trust Company, will return to 
the Guaranty ‘Trust Company in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

The capital of the trust company is $1,- 
000,000. Its surplus and profits now are 
$750,000 and deposits more than $13,000,- 
000. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK INSTALLS 
DIRECT WIRE SERVICE 

With a view to facilitating the business 

of its correspondents and customers, the 

Irving National Bank has installed a direct 
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wire service between its New York offices 
and Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. This service will eliminate 
delay in transactions involving foreign ex- 
change, securities and other banking op- 
erations, and will make it possible to do 
business without loss of time. 

The new system has been in operation in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh since April 18, and 
in Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo since 
May 9. The Detroit terminal is in room 
705, Dime Bank Building, and is in charge 
of Julius B. Wood. In Pittsburgh, the ter- 
minal, which is in charge of S. Stanley 
Smith, is in room 810, Keystone Building, 
324 Fourth avenue, William M. Chamber- 
lin, district representative of the Irving, 
has general supervision over the operation 
of the Chicago terminal, which is in room 
712 of the New York Life Building, 39 
South La Salle street. The wire service 
is directly in charge of Elliott D. Jones. 
In Cleveland, the terminal is in charge of 
J. F. Maynard, and is in room 808, Union 
National Bank Building, 308 Euclid ave- 
nue. The Buffalo terminal is in room 951 
Ellicott Square Building, under the direc- 
tion of C. E. Koch. 


BANK OF AMERICA TO BUILD 


Plans have been filed for the construction 
of a twenty-three story fireproof building 
for the Bank of America at 44 and 46 Wall 
street, 43 to 53 William street and 41 to 45 
Pine street. The bank is now located at 44 
Wall street and during the last two years 
has acquired the adjacent pieces of prop- 
erty to obtain the entire block frontage on 
William street and frontage on Pine street. 

The new building will be partly occupied 
by the bank and the rest will be rented for 
offices. The architects, Trowbridge & Liv- 
ingston, have estimated the cost at §$2,- 
500,000. 
LIBERTY INDUSTRIAL CORPORA- 
TION ORGANIZED 


The New York Trust Company is pre- 
paring to launch as a separate corporate 
entity the industrial department established 
and built up by the Liberty National Bank, 
which was recently merged with it. ‘This 
step, which will mark a new departure in 
the banking field, will be accomplished 
through changing the name of the Liberty 
Securities Corporation to the Liberty In- 
dustrial Corporation and the absorption by 
it of the industrial department. The entire 
common stock, amounting to $1,000,000, is 
held by the New York Trust Company. 
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The preferred stock of equal amount is dis- 
tributed in the hand of several holders. 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the New 
York Trust Company, will also head the 
Liberty Industrial Corporation, while its 
other officers already selected are J. A. 
Bower, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Donald D. Davis and Thomas L. 
Pierce, vice-presidents. Both of the latter 
are now identified with the industrial de- 
partment. 

A. H. Smith, secretary and treasurer, 
and J. F. McClelland, manager of the in- 
dustrial department. 

The change was decided upon because of 
the fact that the charter of the trust com- 
pany enabled it to engage in all the opera- 
tions permitted of the securities corpora- 
tion. The latter was established as the 
bond selling and distributing organization 
of the Liberty National Bank, because the 
bank as such could not do all that the cor- 
poration could do. At the same time the 
increasing importance of the industrial de- 
partment’s work made it desirable that it 
should be given the freedom of develop- 
ment and action which its elevation to the 
position of a corporation would bring it. 

The Liberty Industrial Corporation, will 
perform the services of consulting financial 
engineer or “business doctor.” The work 
is as yet sufficiently new so that no specific 
term has been coined to cover its scope, 
but in general it will be employed to assist 
corporations in meeting business or finan- 
cial difficulties. 

The character of the work may best be 
illustrated by typical illustrations. Banks 
having loans overdue from some concern 
might employ the corporation to investigate 
the situation to determine the wisest course 
te pursue. Companies engaged in the 
same line and convinced of the advantages 
of merging, but not willing to broach the 
subject directly, might employ the cor- 
poration as intermediary and adviser. A 
company, which in the past had done its 
financing rather loosely might have the cor- 
poration draw up a definite plan covering 
all its future needs. 

This is the class of work in which the 
corporation will engage. Its recommenda- 
tions will be made, but will be left to 
others to carry out. Thus, it might advise 
a receivership, but would take no steps to 
that end. It might advise a piece of finan- 
ing, but will not take part in distributing 
securities. Briefly, it will seek to diagnose 
business troubles and suggest the remedy. 

The Liberty National Bank was the first 
financial institution in the Wall street sec- 
tion to establish an industrial department. 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 


on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“ Ohe 


OURTH SIRE 
ATIONAL BANK 


Dhiladelphia 
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Rib of the schooner ‘‘ Revenge,’ sunk at Ticonderoga 
in 1777 from which President Harding’s 
Cabinet chair will be made 


As President Harding was an editor, all the 
editors of the daily papers of America have 
each subscribed one dollar toward purchasing 
a cabinet chair for him, which Charles Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York architect has been asked 
to design. When President Wilson left the 
White House his friends bought for him his 
cabinet chair. 

A rib of one of the first ships of the first 
American navy was purchased from the owner, 
Stephen Pell. This was the schooner ‘“Re- 
venge” which was sunk at Ticonderoga in 
1777, a rib of which was pulled ouc of the 
lake in 1909 by Mr. Bossom. The schooner 
was one of the original ships of the fleet of 
Benedict Arnold which he used in the Battle 
of Valcours when the British were coming 
from the North to try to punish the Colonists. 
The chair will be made from the wood of 
this rib. 





In other cities similar departments had 
been started previously, that of the Detroit 
Trust Company being notably successful, 
and half a dozen or more local banks have 
since followed suit. The New York Trust 
Company, however, will be the first to give 
its industrial department the dignity of 
separate corporate existence. 

A large staff, most of whom were form- 
erly employed by the Liberty National 
Bank, has been engaged. 
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BANK OF UNITED STATES TO 
BUILD NEW BRANCH 


The Bank of United States has filed 
plans for a new bank building at the south- 
east corner of Madison avenue and One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, which will 
be occupied as a branch establishment. The 
building will be six stories in height. The 
bank will utilize three floors and the re- 
maining space will be designed for office 
use. The estimated cost of the project has 
been placed at $250,000. 


JOHN J. KEARNS, Jr. 


John J. Kearns, Jr. has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the Fidelity-Inter- 
national Trust Company of New York. 


WILL BUILD NEW BRANCH 


The growing popularity of Madison ave- 
nue as a center for financial instiutions is 
further emphasized by the announcement 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, of New York, of plans to erect 
a handsome, individual bank building at 
the northwest corner of Madison avenue 
and Seventy-fourth street. The structure, 
which will house the Company’s Madison 
Avenue Branch now. located at Seventy- 
fifth street, was decided upon in order to 
meet the requirements of the rapidly in- 
creasing clientele of this office. 

The building will be in the style of the 
late English Renaissance, the exterior of 
limestone, with Knoxville marble entrance 
and base. The plans are designed to give 
the maximum of light and air, and in every 
way conform to modern standards of bank 
architecture. 

The site of the new building is 100x50 
feet facing the avenue. The plans have 
heen prepared by Henry O. Chapman, and 
it is expected that contracts for construc- 
tion will be let immediately. 


GEORGE P. KENNEDY 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
ot the board of directors, George P. Ken- 
nedy was appointed manager of the Grand 
street oftice of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SAVINGS 
BANKS ASSOCIATION 


John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York, was elected president of the Savings 
Fanks Association at the convention of 

















All the Modern Languages | 


Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent, 


With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 


Branches in over 300 leading cities in America, Europe and 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 
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that organization at Briar Cliff Manor. The 
following were elected vice-presidents of 
the association: D. E. Petit of the Onon- 
daga Savings Bank of Syracuse; Bertram 
L. Smith, treasurer of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Beacon; Arthur S. Van 
Winkle, president of the Empire City Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City; Laurus E. 
Sutton, comptroller of the Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank, and F. W. H. Becker, treasurer 
of the Western Savings Bank. Dr. Harri- 
son H. Whaton was reelected executive 
manager of the organization. 

The 250 delegates to the convention voted 
unanimously in favor of a resolution to 
cncourage the savings banks that they rep- 
resent to make mortgage loans direct to 
the borrower and home owner and in other 
ways make home building operations easier. 

JOHN F. SCHMID 

At the annual meeting of the  stock- 
holders of the Asia Banking Corporation, 
35 P:sadway, New York, the board of di- 
rectois was re-elected with the exception 
that John F. Schmid, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company was elected to 
take the place of Seward Prosser, retired. 
At the annual meeting of the board of di- 


rectors all officers of the corporation were 
re-elected. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT 


ELECTION 


At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York the following direc- 
tors were elected: Luigi Berizzi, of Berizzi 
Brothers; Vincenzo de Luca, of V. de Luca 
& Company, bankers, and George Edward 
Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Company. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
will open its forty-fourth branch at the 
corner of Sixteenth street and Seventh ave- 
nue, on or about June 15. 


COMPANY 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK BUYS 
IN BROADWAY 


The Greenwich Savings Bank, the third 
oldest institution of its kind in New York 
City, will build a banking and commercial 
structure at the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Thirty-sixth street. No definite 
plans have been prepared for the new struc- 
ture. 
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SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW BUILDING 


The officers and directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank have announced the removal 
of their banking rooms to the northeast 
corner of Broad and Beaver streets, New 
York. 


BRADY ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


LOUIS 


Louis S. Brady, vice-president of the 
First ‘Trust & Deposit Company of Syra- 
cuse, was elected a vice-president of the 
Bankers ‘Trust Company of New York at 
the meeting of the board of directors on 





LOUIS S. BRADY 
Formerly of Syracuse. who has been elected Vice- 
President of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


May 3. Mr. Brady was born at Katonah, 
N. Y., thirty-seven years ago, and at the 
age of seventeen he entered the employ of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank and remained with 
that institution for ten years, advancing 
from the position of bank messenger to 
credit man. He then became assistant cashier 
of the New Netherland Bank, and after 
several years of service there he became an 
assistant clearing house examiner. In 1 15 
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he went to Syracuse as an officer of the 
First National Bank of Syracuse, which 
later by merger with the Trust & Deposit 
Company, of Onondaga, Syracuse, became 
the First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse and the largest bank in that city. 


NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER 
ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Transfer 
Association an amendment was adopted ad- 
mitting as associate members of the asso- 
ciation, representatives of banks and trust 
companies outside of New York City which 
act as transfer agents and do stock trans- 
fer work. 

The New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion was organized about a year ago by J. 
F. Atterbury of J. P. Morgan & Co., H. 
A. Duncan of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, H. Walter Shaw of 
the New York Trust Company and H. B. 
Watt of the Bankers Trust Company. With 
the assistance of some of the other officers 
of large financial institutions doing stock 
transfer work in New York City, the as- 
sociation has been interesting itself in the 
transfer of securities. 

Recently bankers and brokers throughout 
the United States were agitated by certain 
United States Government regulations per- 
taining to the transfer of securities. The 
executive committee of the association ap- 
pointed a_ special committee, with H. 
Walter Shaw as chairman, which was sent 
to Washington with counsel. The com- 
mittee in conference with solicitor general 
of the internal revenue department of the 
United States came to an understanding 
whereby brokers and transfer agents might 
continue their previous practice of trans- 
ferring securities until further notice. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion is now composed of: 

H. Walter Shaw, New York ‘Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; Calvert Brewer, U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company, treasurer; J. 
Kk. Atterbury, J. P. Morgan & Co., secre- 
tary; A. E. Bates, Equitable Trust Com- 
pany; H. B. Smith, Bank of America; H. 
B. Watt, Bankers Trust Company. 


BOOK ON TRADE ACCEPTANCFS 


The American Exchange Nationa ' ank 
of New York has issued the 1921 third re- 
vised edition of its standard work on “Ac- 
ceptances.” Men needing a practical ex- 
position of the latest developments in the 
use of bankers’ and trade acceptances as an 
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authoritative reference book in connection 
with the daily conduct of their business 
will find in it complete information of the 
best practice. 
STOPS BANKS SENDING 
FOR FUNDS 
Banks operating in New York under 
State control must do their banking be- 
neath their own roof and discontinue the 
practice of sending out of payroll funds 
by messengers. Superintendent George V. 
McLaughlin in a recent notice to all state 
banks and trust companies called atten- 
tion that this was a violation of the state 
banking law, and insisted that “the prac- 
tice must be immediately discontinued.” 
The notice received by the institutions 
under state control follows: 


ORDER 


It has been called to the attention of the 
department that one or more institutions have 
adopted a plan which provides for sending 
messengers to the place of business of their 
depositors for the purpose of receiving deposits 
and attending to other business of the bank. 
This is in violation of Section 110 of the bank- 
ing law, which provides that “no bank, or 
any officer or director thereof, shall transact 
its usual business of banking at any place 
other than its usual place of business, except 
that a bank, in a city which has a population 
of more than 1,000,000, may open and occupy 
in such city one or more branch offices for 
the receipt and payment of deposits, and for 
making loans and discounts to customers of 
such respective branch offices only.’”” This sec- 
tion and Section 195 provide for the manner 
in which branch offices may be opened. 

The receipt of deposits or the cashing of 
checks has been construed to be carrying on 
a banking business and therefore any bank 
transacting its business under the arrange- 
ment recited above is violating the provisions 
of the banking law and the practice must be 
immediately discontinued. 

GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN, 
Superintendent of Banks, 
State of New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. BOOKLET 


A list of securities considered legal in- 
vestments for savings banks in New York 
State by the State Banking Department on 


January 1, 1921 has been issued by Brown 
Brothers & Co., New York. 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR EQUIT- 
ABLE BASEBALL TEAM 


The champion Equitable Trust Company 
of New York basket ball team, which has 
just closed the Bankers League season 
without a defeat, added to its record on 
May 7 by defeating the team representing 
the First Trust & Weposit Company of 
Syracuse, by a score of 43-30. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
APPOINTMENTS 


John W. Davis of the law firm of Stetson 
Jennings and Russell, New York, has been 
elected a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. 

Edward Vanderpoel has been appointed 
an assistant cashier of the bank. Mr. Van- 
derpoel entered the bank in 1904 in his 
fourteenth year. He was appointed assis- 
tant auditor in 1917 and was later assigned 
to special work on the cashier’s staff. 


W. A. HENDERSON 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, W. A. Henderson, formerly assis- 
tant treasurer, was appointed treasurer of 
the company. 


EVIDENCE OF INCREASE IN 
BUILDING 


ONE 


In these days of hesitancy in American 
business, it is worth while to point to con- 
crete evidence, of a gradual increase in one 
of our basic industries—construction. 

Such evidence is seen in the building rec- 
ord of one construction firm for the first 
three months of 1921. 

Hoggson Brothers, the New York and 
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Chicago builders who have specialized for 
many years in one type of building—that 
of bank design and construction—report 
that during the period from January 1, to 
April 1, 1921 they have completed work on 
nine bank buildings. This number includes 
buildings in New York City, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. 

This record for completed contracts 
taken in connection with those still under 
construction and the still larger number 
which this one firm expects to commence 
work upon in the next few months, in- 
dicates perhaps better than anything else 
the fact that construction as a whole is 
feeling the recent decline in prices and is 
getting back nearer the level which it must 
maintain to make up the great lack in com- 
mercial buildings which has resulted from 
the war and its after effects. 

MERCANTILE BANK CHANGES 

Albert Strauss has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York, to suc- 
ceed his brother, Frederick Strauss, both 
being members of the banking firm of J. 
& G. Seligman and Company. W. Palen 
Conway, vice-president of the Guaranty 
‘Trust Company of New York, and Robert 
F. Loree, manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty, have also been 
elected vice-presidents. 


EQUITABLE TRUST 
BOOKLET 


COMPANY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, 37 Wall street, has just issued a 
booklet entitled “The Safe Keeping Ac- 
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count-—Custody and 


Charge of Invest- 
rients,” in which is discussed the advan- 
tages of placing your securities in the care 
of a trust company. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR WM. T. 
MULLALLY, Inc. 


The advertising agency of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc. whose quarters are at 198 Broad- 
way have moved from the ninth to the 
tenth floor in the same building, which 
doubles their space and increases their 
facilities for efficient service to their clients. 


DIRECTORS OF STATE BANK 


Jules S. Bache of J. S. Bache & Company 
and Robert L. Barr, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, have been elected to 
the board of directors of the State Bank 
of New York, succeeding Sol Wexler and 
Walter L. Burckett. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO BOND 
CLUBS OUTING AT SLEEPY 
HOLLOW COUNTRY CLUB 


At the annual outing of the New York 
Bond Club held at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club and at the Scarsdale estate 
of Frank A. Vanderlip there were about 
five hundred in attendance and such at- 
tractions as baseball, tennis, golf and trap- 
shooting were the order of the day. 

The Chicago Bond Club were the guests 
of the New York club, and the baseball 
game between the two clubs was the fea- 
ture of the day. Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, was the pitcher for the New 
York team for the first part of the game. 
The Chicago team carried away the silver 
trophy which was donated by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. through a victory of 18 to 8. 

Following was the line-up: 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
James McMillen ........ 2d B..........Wayne C. Taylor 
Walter H. Taylor...... _ See. T. N. McGowan 
Leslie L. Vivian........3d B.................J. H. Briggs 
J. C. Anderson........1st B.........D. L. De Golyer 
Ralph T. Ryan..........R. F... F. H. Johnson 


Seymour F. Barrv........C. F.... ‘Charles B. Stuart 


Bertram Stiff ............ L. F............Frank Whiting 
W. B. Scarborough....C. ........... Lawrence Howe 
©. TE. Beinn... 2 Riip FP. Cathe 
Everett Bacon ........... P. 


In golf Caryl H. Sayre led with a net 
75, having received a handicap of 11 strokes. 
After the golf and baseball matches had 
been concluded, an exhibition match of 
tennis doubles was played by Messrs. John- 
son and Washburn against Messrs. Mathey 
and Throckmorton. The former took three 
out of five sets. After dinner at the club- 
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house, music and vaudeville were enjoyed. 

Sanger B. Steel was general chairman of 
the outing, assisted by J. A. Clark, chair- 
man of luncheon committee; Earl Beyer, 





Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, driving from the 18th tee, Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Strong sitting 





Frank A. Vanderlip throws in the first ball 





Benjamin Strong, Jr., turning in score, L. J. Dibblee 
in the foreground 


h 





Benjamin Strong, Jr., governor Federal Reserve Bank 
New York, Grosvenor Farwell, president New York 
Bond Club, Thomas Carpenter, president 
Chicago Bond Club, Charles H. Sabin, 


president Guaranty Trust Com- Charles H. Sabin, pitcher for the New York 
pany, New York Bond Club 


PHOTOS BY LEVICK, N, Y 
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chairman of transportation committee; 
William B. Scarborough, chairman of trap- 
shooting committee: E. P. Currier, base- 
ball; C. E. Gardner, indoor sports; Robert 
A. Bould, publications; Jacques S. Cohen, 
music and vaudeville; E. H. Barkev, en- 
tertainment; Howard F. Whitney, golf; 
Dean Mathey, tennis; J. H. I jams, trophies; 
Donald Durant, chairman of publicity com- 
mittee. 

The bond men of Chicago, headed by 
President 'T. 5. Carpenter, were guests of 
the governors of the New York Bond Club 
at luncheon the following day. 

Among the New York bankers and bond 
men who attended the day’s festivities weré 
Benjamin B. Strong, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank; Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank; Paul 
M. Warburg, George W. Hodges, Charies 
S. Sargeant, James H. Perkins, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Everett Sweezy, Pierpont Davis, 


W. L. McKee, Arthur Salomon, Martin 
Vogel, Francis L. Sisson, A. B. Leach, 
Charles Haden, John McHugh, Elisha 


Walker and William A. Read, Jr. 
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ELECTED 


NEW DIRECTORS 
At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Safe Deposit Company, 
New York, Chauncey H. Murphey, vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company and Elisha Walker, 
president of Blair and Company, Inc., were 
elected directors. 


NATIONAL CORPORATION 
ORGANIZED 


UNION 


The Union National Corporation, of New 
York, of which Thomas Fairvies is presi- 
dent, announces the opening of offices in 
the new Munson Building, 67 Wall street, 
for the conduct of a general commercial 
banking business. 


MECHANICS AND METALS AP- 
POINTMENTS 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, Carl Schulz was appointed 
manager of the foreign department. Mr. 
Schulz had for more than ten years been 
assistant manager of that department. 

William H. Hollings was appointed man- 
ager of the Columbus avenue branch of the 
bank, and Trygve Nielsen was appointed 
manager of the Broadway branch. 

Clarence B. Wilkes was appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Produce Exchange 
branch, and William H. Bedell was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Colum- 
bus avenue branch. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMER- 
ICAS CAPITAL INCREASED 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has announced that its stockholders have, 
through increase in its capital stock and 
otherwise, provided $20,000,000 of new 
cash. In addition, arrangements have been 
made for credits to facilitate the work of 
the bank in dealing with its requiremerits. 
This will enable the bank to meet the needs 
of its customers arising out of the stagna- 
tion in commodity markets and the disloca- 
tion of the exchanges, and to maintain the 
close relations which it has been able to 
establish between the United States, Cuba, 
Central and South American’ republics. 

The bank’s present combined capital and 
surplus is approximately $11,000,000. It 
has forty-eight branches, most of them in 
South America, and its chief business has 
been in credit advances to planters. Be- 
cause of the decline in commodity prices 
many of the creditors have been unable to 














take up their obligations and were also 
without funds to put in a new crop. It is 
the belief of officials of the bank that the 
advance of new capital will minimize 
lesses which it might have to assume if ad- 
ditional capital were not advanced to those 
already indebted to the bank. Details of 
the recapitalization have not been com- 
pleted, but the contributors of $20,000,000 
will probably receive preferred stock of the 
bank. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
was organized in 1915 with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $2,500,000, owned mostly by bank- 
ing institutions interested in foreign trade. 
James Brown of the banking firm of 
Brown Brothers & Company, is the presi- 
cent, and its largest stockholders are the 
Guaranty Trust Company, J. & W. Selig- 
man & Company, Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, Columbia Trust Company, Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, Anglo and London-Paris 
National Bank of San Francisco, Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland, Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and Adolph Stahl 
of Schwartz & Company, Guatemala. All 
of these stockholders have contributed to 
the capitalization. 


GEORGE L. BURR APPOINTED 
VICK-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
ot the board of directors on April 28, 
George L. Burr was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Burr has been a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Company of New York since 
its organization last October, prior to 
which time he had been manager of the 
bend department of the Guaranty ‘Trust 
Company. Mr. Burr was born at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., in 1889. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1910 and from the Civil 
Engineering School of Columbia University 
in 1912. After his first employment, as a 
draftsman by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, he became associated 
with the Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration. For a year he was with the 
Houston Electric Company and the Gal- 
veston-Houston Electric Railway Company 
in Houston, Texas, leaving there in Janu- 
ary, 1914 to become secretary to the Texas 
assistant district manager of the Stone 
Webster Management Association, with 
Offices in Dallas, Texas. He came to the 
bond department of the Guaranty in Octo- 
ber, 1916, and was appointed assistant man- 
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ager in May, 1918, and manager in July, 
1919. 


A NEW BROOKLYN BANK MERGER 


Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., announced that at a meeting of direc- 
tors of the Ridgewood National Bank of 
Brooklyn held, May 25, he had been elected 
a director thereof. Also that interests as- 
sociated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company had purchased control of the 
Ridgewood National Bank and that when 
the details are completed the Ridgewood 
National Bank will be merged into the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, and be op- 
erated as a branch of that institution. All 
ot the officers, directors and employees of 
the Ridgewood National Bank will become 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, which will then bring to Ridge- 
wood and Queens Borough the resources 
of a large and powerful institution ready 
tu serve this rapidly growing community. 

When the merger shall have been con- 
summated the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany will become the largest and most im- 
portant business banking institution in the 
Borough of Brooklyn witn capital and sur- 
plus of over $4,500,000, deposits of over 
$40,000,000 and total resources approxi- 
mating $50,000,000. 

Negotiations for the combination of the 
two institutions were conducted by Ralph 
Jonas of Jonas and Neuburger for the 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
Michael Helfgott represented the Ridge- 
wood National Bank. 


BOOKLET ON LEGALLY AUTHOR- 
IZED INVESTMENTS 

Remick, Hodges and Company, of New 
York, have issued a booklet on “Legally 
Authorized Investments for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in the State of New 
York,” and tne law limiting such invest- 
ments. The list is made to comply with 
the law on January 1, 1921. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


On May 2, the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo, New York, opened its first 
branch, the location of this office being at 
the corner of Main and Utica streets. This 
is in the so-called Cold Spring section of 
Buffalo, a district which in recent years 
has become a very prosperous business 
center. 

George D. Thomson, the manager of this 
branch, and Edward L. Dee, assistant man- 
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ager, have both been at the main office of 
the Fidelity for a number of years, their 
well rounded banking experience enabling 
them to assume the responsibilities of this 
branch in excellent manner. 

On June 1 the company will open its 
second branch, which will be called the 
Delaware Avenue Branch. ‘This office will 
be located at the corner of Delaware 
avenue and Chippewa street in a_ sec- 
tion that is close to Buffalo’s main shop- 
ping district and which is developing rapid- 
ly as a business center. 

Darwin G. Sabin, Jr., the manager of 
this branch, and Elmer L. Stradtman, as- 
istant manager, have both been at the main 
office of the Fidelity for some time, and 
with their broad pracitical knowledge of 
banking they are well qualified to take 
charge of this branch. 


CONVENTION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS AT BUFFALO 

The program of the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, to be held at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on June 2 and 3, 1921, will 
ge as follows: 

Thursday, June 2, morning: Address, ‘‘Ac- 
ceptance Syndicate Plan for Financing Ex- 
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ports,” Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president, 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh; ad- 
dress, “Present Conditions in Cuba,’ Oscar 
Wells, president First National Bank, Birm- 
ingham, N. Y. 

Afternoon: Golf Tournament, Orchard Park. 

Evening: annual banquet, Fred. W. Ells- 
worth, toastmaster. Address, ‘Dollars’ vs. 
Citizens,”” John H. Puelicher, vice-president 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. Ad- 
dress, John D. Wells, city editor Buffalo 
Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Friday, June 3, Morning: Address, ‘‘Com- 
mercial Letters of Credit and Repudiation of 
Contract Under Letters of Credit,” Charles H. 
Marfield, vice-president Seaboard National 
Bank, New York. Address, ‘‘Was It The Federal 
Keserve?”” Hon. David C. Wills, chairman of 
the board, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Address, “What Change, If Any, Should Be 
Made in the Distribution of Earnings of the 
Federal Reserve Banks,” J. H. Herzog, vice- 
president National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Albany. 

Afternoon: Address, ‘‘Conversion of National 
Banks Into State Banks and Vice Versa,” 
Joseph R. Kraus, vice-president, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland; Address, “Recent or 
Contemplated Changes in the Federal Reserve 
System,” Walter W. Head, president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
PATERSON, N. J. 

The United States Trust Company of 
Paterson, N. J., has announced that Wil- 
liam E. Walter, formerly examiner for the 
department of banking and insurance of 
the State of New Jersey has been ap- 
pointment a vice-president. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE 


ENGLAND STATES 


LCONOMIC 
NEW 


INCE last month many of the strikes 

that were interfering with business 
have been settled in one way or another 
and conditions have materially improved. 
Wage reductions in many of the basic New 
England industries have been accomplished 
with less friction than was deemed possible 
a few months ago, and production on a new 
basis of costs is already well under way. 
This is particularly true in the hide mar- 
ket, where a better tone has developed and 
where larger and better orders are being 
received daily. The leather trade is feeling 
better also, although there is a good deal 
of complaint that business is held up by 
the reluctance of a few retailers to follow 
the wholesalers in their price cutting. 

The wool industry and the woolen textile 
mills report a decided improvement both 
in present volume of business and in the 
outlook for the future. ‘The cotton mills 
are not quite so fortunate and there is a 
great deal of unsettlement and uncertainty 
in the trade. 

fhe building business is. improving. With 
practically all of the large contractors 
around Boston working on the open shop 
plan the business has become sharply com- 
petitive and prices are ranging much lower 
than a few months ago. Building materials 
have dropped also, and loaning institutions 
are far more favorable to plans for financ- 
ing building operations than they were a 
short time ago. Real estate prices are 
steadily dropping toward a normal level 
and there is a feeling in well-informed real 
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estate circles that the hectic conditions of 
a year or two are now definitely past. The 
banks and loaning institutions have handled 
the complicated real estate situation ad- 
mirably during the period of inflation in 
realty values, refusing steadily to accept as 
a basis for loans the new prices and values 
temporarily established by the wild 
scramble for real estate; and as a result 
of this conservative method of handling 
the situation the readjustment to a normal 
level in the real estate market has been 
accomplished very smoothly. 

Banking conditions are sound, and the 
flurry over the closing of several smaller 
trust companies around Boston during the 
past year has all passed and the actions of 
the Massachusetts bank commissioner have 
received the hearty approval of the authori- 
ties and the sound, conservative bankers, 
in spite of the attacks that have been made 
on the commissioner. 

Business failures have increased, but the 
ratio of liabilities to assets is less depress- 
ing than was the case a few months ago. 
Few of the failures are of more than nar- 
row influence and they do not seem to in- 
dicate any special strain in any one locality 
or line of business. 

Labor conditions are slowly but steadily 
improving, but it is evident that there will 
be a great deal of unemployment during 
the summer and until the whole question 
of wages is finally settled. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Belgrade Lakes, June 18. 
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REPORT BOSTON BANK MERGER 

A merger of the Beacon Trust Company 
and the Equitable Trust Company, both of 
Boston, Mass., combining deposits of nearly 
$20,000,000, is reported. Charles B. Jopp, 
president of the Beacon Trust Company, 
said that acceptance of an offer of $135 a 
share for the capital stock of the Equitable 
had been recommended by directors of the 
latter. Charles B. Strecker, president of 
the Equitable who was assistant treasurer 
of the United States, is to retire because of 
ill health. 


CORPORATION TO DEAL IN STOCKS 
AND BONDS 


Announcement is made of the incorpora- 
tion of Whitney, Cox & Company., Inc., 
Boston and Providence, to transact a gen- 
eral investment business in high grade 
stocks and bonds, with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are George H. Cox, Jr., 
of Boston, president; Harry H. Whitney 
of Providence; Wiliiam I. Gummerson of 
Long Meadow, R. I., and C. Earl Watson 
of North Reading, Mass., vice-presidents, 
and M. DeW. Hanrahan of Boston, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

George H. Cox, Jr., was formerly con- 
nected with White, Weld & Company, and 
at one time was associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company as junior officer. 
He is a Harvard graduate of the class of 
1906. Harry H. Whitney, a member of 
the Harry Payne Whitney family, is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. William I. Gummerson was 
formerly connected with the International 
Correspondence School. Both Mr. Whit- 
ney and Mr. Gummerson are particularly 
well known in Providence, R. I., and C. 
Karl Watson is well known in Boston bank- 
ing circles.) M. DeW. Hanrahan has been 
connected for several years with A. H. 
Bickmore & Company of New York and 
Boston, and was later connected with the 
United States treasury department. 

Each of these men has had more than 
ten years’ active experience in the invest- 
ment banking business and the company’s 
sales organization is expected to cover the 
New England States. 


MONEY FOR HOME BUILDING 


The real estate department of the Old 
Colony ‘Trust Company, Boston, Mass., has 
made an arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for the financ- 
ing of home building in New England. 
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This clock, recently installed by the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank on one of Boston’s busiest corners 
is much appreciated by the thousands of people 
who pass by every business day 


Loans are to be made for 15 years at 7 
per cent. up to a reasonable proportion of 
the actual value of the property, the princi- 
pal to be paid off in annual installments. 
A special plan has been worked out for 
manufaeturers desiring heusing loans in 
lots-of 25 or more. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


The statement of the First National Bank 
of Boston, Mass., at April 28, 1921 showed 
total resources of $219,979,359.61, surplus 
and undivided profits, $22,913,832.66 and 
deposits, $138,692,342.19. 


AMERICAN TRUST EMPLOYEES EN- 
JOY SEA BREEZES 

The employees. of: the American Trust 

Company of Boston are once more enjoy- 

ing the advantages of the club house which 





Park Trust Company 


Park Building, 511 Main Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
COpMOad cccecarscccccecrecee $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings...... 202,680 
F. A. Drury, President. 
T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 
H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 
Send us your Massachusetts collections. 


























Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen.u Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


Manufactured by Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 

















is provided for their use at Kenberma, 
Mass. This club has been an _ effective 
means of promoting that spirit of coopera- 
tion and loyalty which is a characteristic 
of the staff of this bank. 

BANK AND TRUST BASE- 
BALL LEAGUE 


BOSTON 


The Boston Bank and Trust Baseball 
League which includes six Boston banks 
have been following the schedule given be- 
low since the beginning of May. Games 
are called at 4.30 p. m. 

May 4 and June 22: First National vs. 
National Shawmut; Federal Trust vs. Bea- 
con Trust; Fourth Atlantic. Not playing; 
Exchange Trust vs. Old Colony. 

May 11 and June 29; First National vs. 
Old Colony; Federal Trust vs. National 
Shawmut; Forth Atlantic vs. Beacon 
Trust; Exchange Trust. Not playing. 

May 18 and July 6. First National vs- 
Federal Trust; Fourth Atlantic vs. Ex- 
change Trust; National Shawmut vs. Bea- 
con Trust; Old Colony. Not playing. 

May 25 and July 13: First National vs. 
Exchange Trust; Federal Trust vs. Fourth 
Atlantic; Old Colony vs. National Shaw- 
mut; Beacon Trust. Not playing. 

June 1 and July 20: First National. Not 
playing; Federal Trust vs. Old Colony; 
Fourth Atlantic vs. National Shawmut; 
Exchange Trust vs. Beacon Trust. 

June 8 and July 27: First National vs. 
Fourth Atlantic; Federal Trust. Not play- 
ing; National Shawmut vs. Exchange 
Trust; Beacon Trust vs. Old Colony. 

June 15 and August 3: First National 
vs. Beacon Trust; National Shawmut. Not 
playing. Federal ‘Trust vs. Exchange 
Trust; Fourth Atlantic vs. Old Colony. 

The First National Bank has thus far 
won all three of its games. 
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CONDITION OF THE FOURTH-AT- 
LANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Fourth- 
Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
at the close of business, April 28, 1921 
showed total resources of $34,116,479.46, 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,193,321.73 
and deposits, $24,327,799.05. 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO NEW ENGLAND 


In an address before the New Hampshire 
Bankers Association at Manchester, N. H., 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger said 
in part: 


The banker who comes to New England to 
preach banking ethics and practice, will, if 
he be wise, come with uncovered head, as one 
would approach a shrine; with bare feet, as 
the devotees of some religions enter their 
sacred places. He will be yet wiser if, hav- 
ing in mind the New England habit of thrift 
and “getting on,’’ he comes with his pockets 
empty. With such precautions, he may hope 
to give no offence, to have no available assets 
abstracted from his person, and perchance 
even to get away with something more than 
he brought. 

We have all been coming for generations to 
you of New England for the financial sup- 
port, the ready cash, the loans on call and 
mortgage, that have meant opportunity for 
other sections to build, develop, grow. Kipling 
in one of his poems of tribute to the British 
Empire as a whole, apostrophizes England as 
“the power-house of the line,” the center 
whence radiate the skill, wisdom, management, 
financial authority and economic strength that 
make possible the maintenance of that world- 
flung community. So I ventue to apostrophize 
New England as our ‘“‘power-house of the 
line,”’ the reservoir of sense, saving, thrift, 
conservatism and enterprise from which we 
have been accustomed to draw for the financ- 
ing and direction of enterprise everywhere. 
For, after all, you of New England have 
earned altogether too much repute for con- 
servatism, and too little for enterprise. 

At a time like the present, when, on a na- 
tion-wide scale, we have need for the most 
judicious admixture of conservatism and en- 
terprise, of holding back and pressing forward, 
of proper economy and reasonable willingness 
to spend, of moderation and audacity, it is 
good to come to talk to a gathering of New 
England financiers, who, one feels very cer- 
tain, will know just what is meant by such 






















a juxtaposition of opposites. So I come to 
you as one who would learn, rather than 
teach; seeking to learn your lesson rather 
than to teach you any of mine. It is my most 
earnest wish that you may all believe me to 
be very sincere when I say this, for in the 
difficult position to which I have been called 
under the new administration, I find every 
day the need for the New England sort of 
support. There are times when people in rela- 
tions to finance don’t feel at all sure of need- 
ing that sort of thing. I can say to you, with 
a good deal of confidence, that just at present 
the New England financial idea is standing 
extremely well with the country. The pos- 
session of available, movable, liquid resources 
entitles the holder nowadays not only to our 
distinguished consideration, but to a going 
cent per cent. that is the most substantial 
testimony to our eminent approval. 

We have a way, in this country, of turn- 
ing to New England for credit, in times like 
the present, of the sort that is solid without 
being too solid. You of the down-East tradi- 
tion have repute for avoiding extremes; for 
being a bit cold, but always avoiding that ex- 
cess of coolth that would imply frozen 
credits. At large, we are suffering from severe 
chilblains in the credit department, but I take 
some satisfaction in saying to you that we 
see good signs ahead; we are coming into the 
stage in which we are beginning to rub snow 
on the frozen members in order to avoid the 
discomforts of too rapid thawing. 

Yours is an industrial and financial com- 
munity, and it has suffered with the rest in 
the recent period of depression. But you have 
the substance of real wealth, the wisdom of 
long experience, the background of sound poli- 
cies. There has never been much of sympathy 
among you for programs of extremism. If 
there be still some who view with concern 
the seemingly disproportionate influence of 
New England in the national councils, both 
business and political, I think I can suggest 
some considerations that may explain your 
potentiality without doing great discredit to 
either your business men or your politicians. 
When, after the revolution, there were those 
who insisted that the debts of the war for 
independence could never be paid and would 
better be repudiated at once, New England 
stood firm for keeping the national credit 
good. When the same issue rose after the 
Civil War, you voted no to every proposal of 
scaling or shirking the national debt. When 
greenbackism, still later, held forth its promise 
of prosperity by fiat, you told us that pros- 
perity did not come by that route; that it was 
to be had only by saving, and plain living, 
and accumulating. When the same proposal, 
diluted somewhat into the free silver program, 
came still later, you stood as a rock for sound 
money. Your record is sound, and you are 
entitled now to the recognition which, as a 
Middle Westerner and a democrat of the old- 
fashioned sound-money faith, I am glad to 
bring to you. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


The American Trust Company of Boston, 
Mass., showed total resources of $27,871,- 
856.28 at April 28, 1921. The surplus is 
$2,000,000, undivided earnings, $745,489.13 
and deposits, $21,072,548.13. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF 
BOSTON 

The statement of condition at April 28, 
1921 of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass. showed total resources of 
$180,685,354.97, surplus and_ undivided 
profits, $11,650,226.21 and deposits, $112,- 
394,913." 4. 
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Wayne County and Home Savings Bank, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Architect 


In the construction of the Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Indiana Limestone courses six feet high, were 
used, which, together with the massive limestone Ionic columns, 
lend tothe structurea character and scale not possible from the 
use of other materials and an appearance of enduring strength 
and stability naturally associated with financial institutions. 


The cost of Indiana Limestone bank buildings is not higher 
than those built of any other permanent material, and they 
are entirely immune from weather erosion or age. 


rs LINDIATICA 
LIMES 
TIMES TS ATERIALS 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 790 Bedford, Indiana 


METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Our Booklet illustrating 
Indiana Limestone banks 
will be mailed on request 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 
By Tuomas Ew1ne Dasney 


HE shoe still pinches in the cotton dis- 
trict of the South, and will continue 
to pinch until the capital and labor now 
tied up in the bales of cotton is released 
through their sale. But if anyone thinks 
the pinching shoe is enough to cripple the 
South—he is very much mistaken. No need 
to resort to hurrah generalities to prove 
this. T.et the bankers and the tax collec- 
tors bear witness. Let the builders testify, 
and let the business men show their ledgers. 
“If liquidation of borrowing in the At- 
lanta Federal Reserve District continue as 
in the past three months,” said M. B. Well- 
born, governor of the bank, “the directors 
of the reserve bank will consider lowering 
the discount rate.” In other words, busi- 
ness is sufficiently sound to be encouraged 
to expand. Its root-spread in the ground 
of well-tilled, economically fertilized pros- 
perity is strong enough to push fruitage. 
The ground from which all business 
draws its nourishment is the agricultural 
well-being. This in the South means the 
cotton planter; and, continues Mr. Well- 
born: 

“The farmers have had a lean year after 
four fat years. They have their lands, and 
many of them are now borrowing money 
from land banks and mortgage companies 
to liquidate their indebtedness to their 
banks. But they’re not bankrupt by any 
means. And not apt to be. I expect to 
see the beginning of the end of the pres- 
ent period of depression this fall.” 

There’s the banker speaking—the watch- 
dog of the treasury, always the first to 
sound the alarm, now dinning optimism 
into the ears which he first alarmed. 

And the Government is putting its 
shoulders to the financial wheel, as_ wit- 
ness the recent approval of an application 
for a loan of $2,000,000 by the War Finance 
Corporation, to Southern banking inter- 
ests, for financing cotton exports to Eu- 
rope. 

Now call the tax collectors to the stand. 

“The payment of taxes in the lower 


Mississippi Valley is surprisingly good,” 
says a report published by the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association. It goes on to 
say that the report of Southern States be- 
ing ruined is very much exaggerated. 

This summary is made from a study of 
conditions in a hundred or so counties in 
the territory mentioned—the counties that 
bear the bulk of the load in improvement 
bonds of all kinds issued in the cotton 
growing region. Practically every county 
is in a levee district, and has from one to 
a dozen drainage districts and as many 
road improvement districts, nearly all of 
which are financed by voluntary bond _ is- 
sues. 

Twenty of these counties in Mississippi, 
for example, reported tax collections aver- 
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Our firvt President. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 4,825,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” | 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Capital...... jciabaioc nants 1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits.... 1,000,000 
Resources................ 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











aging better than 90 per cent.; and ten had 
collected 97 per cent. of all taxes. In 
Louisiana, 85 per cent. of all taxes had 
been paid when the report was made, and 
collections were still going on. In Arkan- 
sas, delinquencies were only two or three 
per cent. higher than the year before. And 
so with the other States. Tax collections 
are as definite an indication as anything 
devised by man could be. 

An interesting development has been tlie 
return of labor to the country. The South 
did not become, during the war, the great 
shipbuilding and manufacturing _ section 
that the East and West did, but there were 
some yards and some factories, and they 
cirew labor from the fields until the far- 
mers were almost in despair. Now the 
emergency production has ceased, and la- 
bor is content to go back to its furrow, 
even at reduced wages, for the cost of liv- 
ing has greatly dropped. 

To give a typical example: The farm la- 
bor supply of Louisiana is 107 per cent., 
compared with what it was a year ago, 
and 92 per cent. of the normal supply. 
The demand for farm labor, however, is 
only 78 per cent. of nermal. 

These figures are representative of the 
South generally. For the entire country, 
the labor supply is 95 per cent. and the 
demand 87 per cent. of normal. The lower 
demand for labor in the South must be 
read in connection with the movement for 
a reduction in cotton acreage of at least 
35 per cent. 

Men don’t build houses, factories and 
places of business on financial quicksands, 
and the revival of construction throughout 
the South reflects the confidence in the 


situation, felt by men with real money. 
Right cities in the Sixth Federal Re- 
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serve District showed substantial increases 
in building operations in March, as com- 
pared with the boom times of the same 
month last year. 

In Atlanta, 350 permits for building, 
totalling $1,094,164 were issued last March, 
an increase of 4.5 per cent. over March, 
1920. 

In Birmingham, 506 permits were issued, 
$665,506, an increase of 52.7 per cent. 

In Knoxville, 126 permits were issued, 
$511,868, an increase of 48.3 per cent. 

Pensacola, Jacksonville, Tampa and other 
Florida cities registered increases up to 
113 per cent. 

Cities to register decreases were New 
Orleans, Anniston, Augusta, Brunswick, 
Columbus, Savannah, Macon, Johnson City 
and Nashville. 

In retail business, New Orleans is the 
only city in the district to show a gain. 

New Orleans’ retail trade increased .05 
per cent., while Atlanta’s dropped 10.1 per 
cent., Nashville’s 9.4 per cent., and the av- 
erage for the entire district showed a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. 

Stocks in the New Orleans stores on 
March 31, 1921, were only 8.5 per cent. 
lower than on March 31, 1921. Atlanta’s 
stocks were 21.1 per cent., under those for 
the previous March. The average for the 
district was 12.7 per cent. less. 

In bank clearings, New Orleans passed 
Atlanta this last March by $6,500,000. In 
March, 1920, Atlanta was $6,000,000 ahead 
of New Orleans. Bank clearings of New 
Orleans for March, 1921, were $193,343,648, 
35 per cent. less than for March, 1920, but 
$18,000,000 greater than for February, 
1921. 

With the increase of cotton exports fi- 
nanced by the War Finance Corporation, 
the movement of the staple to the ports 
should relieve the pinch in the back coun- 
try. 

This is not a time for Wallingford money, 
but conditions in the South are stable, and 
offer opportunities for real business and 
real business men. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
Virginia at Hot Springs, June 16-18. 
Kentucky at Louisville, August 24-25. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ROANOKE BANK 


The National Reserve Bank of Roanoke, 
Virginia passed its thirty-second anniver- 
sary on May 8, 1921. The total resources 























Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltumore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 





visionary. 
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Capital, $1,500,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
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The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 









Surplus, $1,000,000 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 








of the bank are over $11,000,000 and cap- 
ital and surplus $1,000,000. 
The comparative statement of deposits 








shows its growth since organization: 
eS _ $1,779.98 
oe A 200,219.84 
May 7, 1895... - 90,913.41 
May 7, 1900. cece. 551,835.78 
May 8, 1905. cece 1,159,856.74 
May 7, 1910... 2,241,373.13 
May 7, 1915... 4,,233,214.59 
May 7, 1920 548,235.73 
ee ee 10,344,348.92 


The officers are: J. B. Fishburn, chair- 
man of board; E. B. Spencer, president; 
Lucian H. Cocke, D. M. Taylor, Edward 
L. Stone, vice-presidents; N. W. Phelps, 
cashier; T. L. Engleby, F. M. Kulp, A. F. 
Rawson, C. W.  Beerbower, assistant 
cashiers. 


OLIVER J. SANDS TO HEAD HIs- 
TORICAL PAGEANT 


Oliver J. Sands, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Virginia, 
has been selected to head the Virginia His- 
torical Pageant which is to be staged in 
that city in May, 1922. The state and city 


fee] that a better choice could not have 
been made to head this giant spectacle. 
Mr. Sands has been actively identified with 
practically every movement inaugurated in 
Richmond for many years for the public 
welfare and the advancement of the city 
and State. 

Mr. Sands is also chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Near East Relief Fund and heads the 
Good Roads Association in this state. He 
is admirably fitted to direct this new un- 
dertaking. 


SOUTHERN BANKER HEADS EQUIT- 
ABLE ORGANIZATION IN 
ATLANTA 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently announced the appointment 
of Turner C. Trippe, formerly treasurer 
of the Atlanta Trust Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., as manager of its Atlanta office. 
Before entering the banking field, Mr. 
Trippe was fortunate in securing a very 
valuable business training being for some 
time identified with the wholesale and job- 
bing drug business. In his later affiliation 
with the house of Robinson Humphrey 
Company he engaged in the buying and 
selling of municipal bonds and secured an 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














excellent foundation in this branch of the 
bond business, through his work in inves- 
tigating the legal phases of municipal is- 
sues. He became manager of the bond de- 





TURNER TRIPPE 


Who has been appointed manager of the Atlanta 
office of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 


partment of the Hillyer Trust Company, 
(now the Atlanta Trust Company), in 
1911. He later was made trust officer and 
subsequently treasurer, being largely in- 
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strumental in increasing the capital of the 
the Atlanta Trust Company from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Resigning as treasurer during the early 
part of 1920, Mr. Trippe shortly after- 
ward became associated with the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Trippe 
was born in Atlanta and has been engaged 
in business there continuously since 1900. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The tenth annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
will convene in New Orleans, La., October 
31, November 1 and 2. The St. Charles 
Hotel has been selected as the official head- 
quarters. 

The New Orleans members of the asso- 
ciation are planning a very attractive pro- 
gram of entertainment. Secretary Fenton 
advises that already quite a few reserva- 
tions have been made for the fall meeting. 
It is expected that about eight hundred 
will be in attendance at the meeting. 


CALCASIEU NATIONAL BANK 

The Calcasieu National Bank of South, 
west Louisiana, Lake Charles, La., showed 
total resources on April 28, 1921 of $14,- 
186,013.66 and deposits of $9,240,16 ,58. 
On the statement folder issued by this 
benk there is a map in colors of South- 
west Louisiana, showing the location of 
the nine offices of the bank in Lake Charles, 
Lake Arthur, Oakdale, Jennings, Kinder, 
De Quincy, Welsh, Vinton and Sulphur. 
Frank Roberts is president of this bank 
and E. N. Hazzard is cashier. 


BALTIMORE BANK LOANS 


Last year the financial organizations op- 
erating in Baltimore, Md., under state 
charters loaned more than $30,000,000 for 
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First National Bank 
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Richmond, Virginia 


$3,500,000 
38,000,000 


Capital and Surplus. 
Resources . ... 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr........... President 
GC. B. BURN f.. <cccccccre Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND........ Vice-President 
7 ey eee Vice-President 
G.. BH BARI, Bhrcccccccessss Vice-President 
FRR Bes WB Ree Beis cnccccsscceses Cashier 
THOS. W. PURCELL......... Trust Officer 


LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 
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Baltimore building operations. A_ report 
made public by the state bank commis- 
sioner presents the figures and shows to 
what extent the savings banks and trust 
companies were interested. The exact 
amount joaned last year was $30,422,921, 
an increase of $8,247,322 over 1919. Of 
1920's total the savings banks advanced 
$25,589,949, an increase of $6,460,759 over 
the previous year. 

State bank and trust company mortgage 
loans amounted to $4,832,972, or $1,786,171 
in excess of 1919. Since 1910 the loans of 
state banks and trust companies in Balti- 
more have more than tripled. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS ELECT 


Officers elected at the recent convention 
of the Louisiana Bankers Association were 
as follows: 

Kugene Cazedessus of Baton Rouge, 
president; W. S. Craig of Tallulah, vice- 
president; W. J. Mitchell of New Orleans, 
treasurer, and John 'T. Barry of Lafayette, 
secretary. 

The following committees were named at 
the concluding session, to serve during the 
coming year: 


Executive Council—L. O. Broussard, 
Abbeville, chairman; C. G. Rives, New 
Orleans; S. A. Knapp, Lake Charles; R. 
H. Miller, Minden; F. W. Ellsworth, New 
Orleans; J. W. Watson, Natchitoches; H. 
F. Madison, Bastrop. 

Legislative Committee—E. T. Merrick, 
New Orleans, chairman; R. N. Sims, New 
Orleans; L. Bounanchaud, New Roads; W. 
L. Young, Shreveport. 

Agricultural Committee—R. O. Young, 
Lafayette, chairman; C. C. Gaspard, New 
Orleans; T. E. Flournoy, Monroe; R. A. 
Kent, Amite; W. E. Lawson, Crowley. 

Members A. B. A. were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Tentative member executive council of 
A. B. A., in case 300 members from Lou- 
isiana are enrolled, Ben Johnson; vice- 
president from Louisiana, Arthur Kahn; 


member nominating committee, Joseph 
Gottlieb; alternate member nominating 
committee, Travis Oliver; vice-president, 


trust company section. C. G. Rives; vice- 
president, bank 
Gunter; vice-president, national bank sec- 
tion, Andrew Querbes. 


savings section, F. E. 
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Power Farmin3, Credit 


EN who borrow to purchase Case 
Power Farming Machinery are usu- 
ally sound credit risks, not only be- 

cause of their tangible resources but also 
because of the less tangible assets of security 
found in Case products: an effective manu- 
facturing and distributing system thoroughly 
adapted to the exacting requirements of Case 
customers. 


Eighty years manufacturing experience, assur- 
ing a product of sound construction and cor- 
rect design for the hardest farm work; a 
distributing system of Branch Houses and 
dealers completely equipped to sustain the 
producing power of Case Machinery at a 
maximum of efficiency; and (the foundation 
of power farming success) a systematic course 
of instruction in the profitable application of 
mechanical agricultural power—these are the 
credit commanding assets of Case ownership. 
Case ownership eliminates many of the risks in power 
farming machinery loans. It reduces your problem to 


a judgment based on personal knowledge of your client 
plus his desirability when Case-equipped. 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Company 
Dept. F401 Racine, Wisconsin 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


INANCIAL conditions in the seventh 

Federal Reserve District have im- 
proved in the last month, but not to such 
an extent as would seem to be indicated by 
the easing of money rates. The Federal 
Reserve sank has reduced its rediscount 
rate on commercial paper from 7 to 6% 
per cent., but this action evidently was 
taken in pursuance of the new policy of 
the Treasury Department, working through 
the Federal Reserve Board, and not be- 
cause of conditions within the district it- 
self. Similarly the rate on commercial pa- 
per has declined from 8 per cent. to a 
range of 714, to 73%, per cent. under the in- 
fluence of the lowering of rates in Eastern 
centers and not because lendable funds are 
any more abundant in this territory than 
they were a month or so ago. 

This district, in common with the others 
of the system, has profited from the large 
importations of gold since the first of 
the year and the substantial rise in re- 
serve ratios; but actual loan liquidation is 
still very slow and has advanced little since 
the setback which occurred in March and 
early April because of the heavy income 
tax payments and the seasonal settlements 
in the agricultural regions. Improvement 
is probably more noticeable in the retire- 
ment of Federal Reserve Notes than in 
any other respect; but even here there is 
still a long distance to go before conditions 
can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Opinions among bankers differ as to the 
wisdom of the change of Reserve Board 
policy and its effect. It had been the gen- 
eral expectation that the rediscount rates 
of the Reserve Banks would be maintained 
until the open market rates had adjusted 
themselves to lower levels as the result of 
the liquidation of loans and a material re- 
duction in rediscounts and that the Reserve 
Bank rates would follow the open market 
rates downward. Such a policy was in- 
dorsed by many of the leading bankers of 
the section. It seems, however, that the 
order is to be reversed in the method of 








Our 


Trust Department 


is especially equipped to 
act as St. Louis Agent for 
non-residents, corpora- 
tions and individuals. 


Any inquiry on any mat- 
ter connected with trust 


company service is sure 
of prompt attention. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus & Profits 
$8,500,000 


ST. LOUIS 




















readjustment now being followed, and that 
the reserve bank rates are to be kept lower 
than the open market rates and lead the 
downward course. 

Those who approve of this method ac- 
cept the theory that lower interest rates 
will stimulate business and hasten liquida- 
tion of old loans, while a revival of in- 
flation can be avoided by proper checks on 
expansion applied by the individual banks. 
Those who criticize say the trouble with the 
financial situation all along has not been 
lack of lendable funds, but impairment of 
the credit basis of borrowers, and that un- 
ti! liquidation has been thorough and many 
commercial slates have been cleaned any 
measure that tends toward a renewal of 
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66 THE SATURDAY 


Why the 
American banker 


has won nation-wide confidence 


He Serves 
— ‘or the public. 
He Develops of activities, 


large and small, aiding the expansion and pros 
perity of countless communities. 

—carefully guards funds in his care with prompt 
provision against every preventable loss of any 
nature — 





—leads the bankers of all nations in quickly 
iding greater i 


} . d 





He Protects 







Thus 


{n addition to Burglary Insurance, Fireproof Vaults, 
Bonded Empl Sound S ities, and many 





other safeguards— 

He now provides INSURANCE against the fraud- 
ulent alteration of your bank checks, thus elimi- 
nating a grave element of danger. 


LOOK FOR 
iE MARK OF SAFETY” 


“THI 
jotected by individual b 
American Guaranty Ci 
are the salest you 





By request of many benkers. for years the head of thie 
company, Mr. C. B. Chadwick, has worked ceaselessly 
better protection of checks for banks and their depositors. 
He perfected “safety tinted checks” that enabled bankers 
to provide a form of protection considered excellent. 

Still he t to improve, until finally perfection might 
Sat ha om & paper so safe that it could be econom- 
ically insured for universal use. 

And sow, as the crowning achi in check 
bankers are enabled to supply their depositors the ultumate 
in check protection—super safety —backed by individual 
bonds of the American Guaranty ‘ 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENV: 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 












magazines should interest you. It offers 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT~appearing in the best current 


tion to banks and their depositors. 






EVENING POST 


In many cities there have 








Late one afternoon a shoe 
was operating a number of sti 
office of Lawyer White 
tell his troubles. Illness and 

8 tion i 
couldn't pay out. 
White soothed the distraugh' 
sured him, promised him bet: 

e hoped for, and sent hi 
exact list of all creditors 


of their claims. 
“G ” 
















as your city is concerned.” 


These attorneys in the 
out and visited the credit 
Approaching the credit 
point-blank, “Are you int 
South co. of Noville?” 


It happens that t! 
receiver in bankrupt 


Copyright, 
1921, by 
The Bankers 
Supply Co. 















Greater Protec- 
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expansion will only defer the readjustment 
of the country’s finances and business on a 
safe and permanent foundation. 

Business in most lines is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Wholesale orders show a gain over 
the earlier months of the year, but there is 
still noticeable a disposition on the part 
ot merchants to be cautious about distant 
commitments. As a result they are buy- 
ing often, in small quantities and mostly 
for immediate delivery. The trend of 
prices, especially of textiles, is still down- 
ward, but the markets as a rule are more 
steady and conditions are more conducive 
tu a return of confidence on the part of 
buyers. Important fall lines of cotton and 
woolens have been opened at material re- 
ductions and offerings are meeting with a 
good response. In some of these the stabi- 
lizing process has been hastened by evi- 
dences of a shortage of supplies. 

Retail trade compares favorable with 
that at the corresponding time last year in 
the centers of population, but in the rural 
districts is not so active. Reductions of 
prices to consumers are still far behind the 
dewnward revision that has taken place in 
raw materials and primary markets, and 
this fact continues to operate as a deter- 
rent, making buyers more careful and less 
inclined to supply any but urgent needs. 
this is particularly true in household fur- 
nishings, in which readjustment has been 
much slower than in some other lines, and 
in this department there is the additional 
unfavorable factor of the extremely low 
rate of new building. Women’s apparel 
and dress fabrics are moving much better 
than men’s clothing, the element of style 
being important in keeping up activity in 
the former. 

Prices of farm products have continued 
to decline, reaching in some cases the low- 
est levels in seven years and nearly all are 
now on a pre-war basis. The drop has been 
accompanied, especially in the case of 
wheat, by an increased movement from 
farm to market. This month there has 
been a reaction, due to a good export de- 
mand and moderate stocks at terminal cen- 
ters and prices have made some recovery 
under the leadership of wheat. The in- 
creased selling of grain has helped along 
loan liquidation, but not to such an extent 
us had been hoped, as the prices realized 
have been so low that little was left be- 
yond the immediate needs of producers. 

It is encouraging to note that despite 
the drastic shrinkage in values of farm 
products farmers are disposed to increase 
rather than diminish their acreage this 














Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 
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The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago 


The strength of Chicago’s outlying banks is evi- 
denced by the unusual number and quality of the 
new bank buildings erected during the past year. 
The accompanying illustration is typical of the 
many structures designed and built by the 
Weary and Alford Company. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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year, realizing that greater effort and labor 
will be required to offset the drop in prices. 
Weather conditions have been favorable for 
growing crops and the strength of the out- 
leok for the season’s harvests is one of the 
most important favorable elements in the 
business situation of the central West. The 
idea of checking the economic tide by with- 
holding commodities from market seems to 
have been given its quietus and while the ex- 
perience has been costly to the agricultural 
interests the thoroughness of deflation in 
this field probably will make for more sure 
and rapid recovery when the tide turns. 
Strikes and lockouts have added mate- 
rially to the total of unemployed but except 
in the building trades the situation has not 
developed any serious phase. Some 10,000 
men were out for a week in the printing 
trades, but their dispute was settled by 
arbitration on the basis of a reduction of 
the number of hours work per week from 
48 to 44 and a reduction in the wage scale. 
A strike at the stockyards was broken 
without having had any effect on meat dis- 
tribution or prices. In the building in- 
dustry conditions are still about as bad as 
they can be. Construction work is virtually 
at a standstill and little headway is being 
made toward an ending of the lockout. It 
is hoped that the outcome may be a break- 
ing up of the tripartite combination of la- 
bor unions, contractors and material men, 
and a return of independent action in all 
three branches of the industry; but this is 
not yet assured, and in any event the costly 
delay will make it hard to accomplish much 
this vear for the relief of the serious hous- 
ing situation. Meanwhile rents are being 
advanced to almost prohibitive figures, and 
the great increase in this item of living 
costs is making more difficult or blocking 
altogether in many industries a solution of 
labor problems on the basis of lower cost. 
Steel and iron prices are more stable 
since the reduction of quotations by the 
principal producer, but buying has not in- 
creased perceptibly. Structural materials 
are in very limited demand and the pro- 
jects that are going ahead at all call for 
small tonnages. The railroads are buying 
little except for necessary track mainte- 
nance. Automobile makers are taking more 
steel, the oil industry affords a fair out- 
let for pipe and tank materials, and road 
and culvert work is using up a considerable 
quantity, but even with these favorable fac- 
ters the demand is sufficient only for steel 
mill operations at the rate of 25 to 50 per 
cent. of capacity, the larger part of the 
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new business going to the independent 


plants. 

Investment demand is much better than 
might be expected from the adverse con- 
ditions prevailing in many departments of 
business and new security issues of high 
merit and yield are absorbed readily. The 
effect of unemployment continues to have 
a noticeable effect on savings deposits, but 
the decrease is slight, and is almost offset 
by gains in some localities where there has 
been industrial revival. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking at Minne 
apolis, July 19-22. 

Ohio at Cleveland, July 13-15. 

Illinois at Chicago, June 9-10. 
Michigan at Detroit, June 6-7. 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, June 15-16. 
Minnesota at Minneapolis, June 23-24. 
Iowa at Des Moines, June 7-8. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC HONORS 
JAMES B. FORGAN 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill, has been informed by M. de 
Fontnouvelle, French Consul in Chicago, 
that the president of France has con- 
ferred upon him the Cross of an officer of 
the Legion d’Honneur. A translation of the 
official communication reads as follows: 


The French Ambassador at Washington has 
just informed me that the President of the 
French Republic has conferred upon you the 
Cross of an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. 

I beg you to accept my sincere and earnest 
congratulations on the conferring of this 
honor, by means of which my Government has 
wished to recognize the great services which 
you rendered the French cause. 

The Cross of the Officer which is intended 
for you has been sent to me by the French 
Ambassador, and I shall be happy to hand it 
over to you personally, either here at the Con- 
sulate if it will be convenient for you to step 
in some day between the hours of ten and 
one, or if you prefer I can bring it to your 
residence or to your office. 

I shall not fail to transmit to you the 
diploma for your decoration which the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Paris will send to 
me later. 

Please accept, Mr. President, together with 
expressions of my profound gratitude for what 
you have done for my country, the assur- 
ances of my highest personal esteem. 


During the war, Mr. Forgan was actively 
interested in doing everything possible to 
aid the Allies and this country by giving 
great assistance in settling the many diffi- 
cult financial problems which presented 
themselves during the war, and he was also 
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PEABODY 


COAL 
MINE FINANCING 





Based upon our expee 
rience in marketing 
$30,000,000 of coal see 
curities in the past ten 
years we offer mine 


owners, banks, trust come 
panies and others our 
services— 


CAs Financier 


With the experienced counsel 
of our operating and sales de- 
partments, we determine or 
develop merchantable possibil- 
ities, advise as to financing 
methods or finance for our own 
account or others. Our come 
plete plan of financing, operat. 
ing and selling is described in 
illustrated book, sent to owners 
or executives if requested on 
business stationery. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. « CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








untiring in his efforts to help relieve the 
sufferers of Europe. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


According to a recent announcement by 
J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
W. C. Connett of the law firm of Connett 
& Currier has just been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company and will assume active 
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duties at once. Mr. Connett has been en- 
gaged in the practice of law since 1901, and 
some four years ago was Democratic 
nominee for mayor of St. Louis. 

He is well known in athletic circles, hav- 
ing held the State Tennis Championship for 
three years, as well as having refereed 
feotball games in and around St. Louis 
for more than fifteen years. 

Mr. Connett is president of the City 





W. C. CONNETT 


Who has been elected vice-president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis 


Dairies Company. He is also secretary and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Potosi Tie and Lumber Company, the Con- 
cerdia Tie and Lumber Company and the 
G. R. Schmidt Woolen Mills Company, all 
of St. Louis. He attended St. Louis Law 
School and the University of Virginia, and 
is a member of the Missouri Athletic As- 
sociation and the Triple A Club, having 
recently served as president of the former 
organization. 

ACCOUNT-A-WEEK CLUB ORGAN- 
IZED AT CLEVELAND 
Employees of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in their 
Account-a-Week Club have obtained 6,363 
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promptly executed. 


General Banking 


Buying and Selling 


orders for Liberty Loan Bonds and Victory Notes 


Nominal market quotations on Liberty Bonds are 
furnished daily upon request. 


Correspondent banks are invited to use this service. 
| 
| Trust Service 
| Foreign Department 


The NATIONAL GTY BANK 


Investments 
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| Bond Department 
| R. U. LANSING, Vice President & Manager 


| DAVID R. FORGAN, President | 


Banks and Bankers Department 
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new savings accounts, with initial deposits 
of $2,708,928, since the inauguration of the 
club last October, reported Vice-President 
A. D. Fraser at the end of April. “And 
the best part of it is that the contest goes 
on,” he added. 

Of these accounts 4,754, with deposits of 
$2,316,690, were obtained for the main office 
and 1,609, with deposits of $392,238, for the 
six branches. 

In order to qualify as a member of the 
Account-a-Week Club an employee must 
obtain at least four accounts within each 
calendar month. 

Continued membership is contingent upon 
obtaining four or more accounts each suc- 
ceeding month. Should an employee for- 
feit his membership he can reinstate him- 
self by securing four accounts any succeed- 
ing month. 

ach member is given a silver emblem, 
which he must surrender upon failure to 
comply with these requirements. Any em- 
ployee maintaining membership for twelve 
consecutive months will be given a gold em- 
blem, which he may retain permanently. 

\ccounts to qualify must be $5 or over 
und remain open for at least 60 days. 
Every three months small cash prizes are 





given members for securing accounts, and 
on October 1 a prize of $50 will be awarded 
to the employee who has during the year 
obtained the largest number of accounts. 
A like prize will be presented to the mem- 
ber holding a gold button who has secured 
the most accounts. Second, third 
fourth prizes will also be awarded. 


and 


NEGRO BANK CHARTERED 


The first national bank to be controlled 
by negroes—the Douglass National Bank 
of Chicago—has opened for business April 
28. Only one white man, the chairman of 
the board of directors, is connected with 
the bank in any capacity. 

Stock in the institution, which opens with 
$200,000 in capital and $50,000 in surplus, 
is to be sold exclusively to Chicago negroes. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


The statement of condition of the Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., at the close of business April 28, 1921, 
showed resources of $21,041,329.59; surplus, 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $279,491.24 
and deposits, $13,629,413.98. 
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The Standard American Reference 
Book on International Banking 


Che International Banking Directory, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 


The intention of the publishers is to make it the standard reference work 
for American banks interested in foreign business and for foreign banks 
using American banking connections. 


Banks and bankers of the United States and abroad will find this book of 
real value to them in connection with international business. Some of the 
special features included in it are listed below. 


The American Banker will find : 
Information about the banks in all countries with locations of their 
many branches listed alphabetically by cities and towns. 
Lately revised maps of all countries and geographical divisions. 
A large amount of economic information about each country. 


Much financial and general information of value to banks interested 
in international business. 


The Banker Abroad will find: 


The most complete select list of American banks he has. seen in 
any international directory. 

Lists of principal correspondents of a large number of American 
banks, enabling him to trace banking connections within the United 
States. 

Valuable financial and economic information with regard to the 
United States. 

Maps of the United States and of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System with interesting information regarding the latter. 


The book is 7 x 10 inches, strongly and handsomely bound in red 
cloth and contains 527 pages, exclusive of maps and inserts, completely 
indexed. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Coe eececceceerccscccocecoscoceseceseccescoscecescoces 192. 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, 
New York, U. S. A. 

Please send us prepaid ........ccccecccesecececcccceece copies of the current issue of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
BEREEE. co dstctbbeccodsededbanensnateesstehpebhadedenetesehodentnnetnnss besUeELERNeESsERdeeseraseseorooser 
PIII << 0... censeieidddiad Hida C bese Roane N ReNaNCemeNnenneReCmEsEE EaeNsenenaaabaewebenSbadedescncee 


Bigmed WY  ......ccrcccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscsccccccscscceceesses Cocccccccccccsccccccssccccccccces 
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ing laws. 
functioning. 


Seven Departments 


1. Commercial 
2. Savings 
3. Banks and Bankers 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking 
illustration of the broad scope which the service of a 
strictly National Bank may now assume under exist- 
And each of our departments is actively 


What may we do for you? 


The National Bank of Commerce 


All National 
4. Trust 
5. Bond 
6. Foreign 
7. Safe Deposit 









IN ST. LOUIS 

















BROTHERHOOD BANK HAS OVER 
SEVEN MILLION ASSETS 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Cooperative National Bank of Cleve- 
land in its statement of condition as of 
April 28, 1921 shows total assets of $7,- 
000,297.51. The complete condensed state- 
ment follows: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts ..................-.---- $2,620,593.57 
U. S. bonds and other securities 3,126,777.74 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treas. 10,000.00 
Customers’ liability on acceptances 377,042.45 
Banking house, furniture and fix- 

eS aes 86,500.20 
Cash on hand 630,153.15 
Other assets 149,330.40 





$7,000,297.51 








Re OE A SORT eT $1,000,000.00 
ie oe 100,000.00 
Interest and discount. 129,581.71 
Reserve for interest...................-..--.--- 4,860.91 
Outstanding circulating notes....... 300,000.00 


Acceptances executed for cus- 


377,042.45 
None 
650,000.00 


semgecsy we LLL 

Deposits— 
CEI. dinchuiuiesinsitcusedemunpanctament $1,267,812.22 
NOUN incticiasecsneapucintingtsidintlactiniacasttinoes 3,171,000. 22 


$7,000, 297.51 


JEFFERSON PARK NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Jefferson Park National Bank, 4815 
Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, Ill, has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $200,000 
and the surplus from $25,000 to $40,000. 
The new stock was sold to stockholders at 
par and to the public at 140. At the last 
call the bank reported resources of $1,590,- 
000. 


WARNS AGAINST POOR INVEST- 
MENT 


M. V. Henderson, Jr., superintendent of 
the Department of Banking of the State of 
Iowa, has sent out the following letter to 
the banks under his supervision: 


My attention has been called to a certain 
firm in Chicago, who has been covering the 
State with their men trying to induce our 
bankers to purchase so-called commercial pa- 
per. They are willing to give a very liberal 
discount and usually offer to accept in pay- 
ment the bank’s certificate of deposit due 
thirty days after the notes offered are due. 
This, of course, you understand is used for 
the purpose of making a sale of the paper. 
In my opinion it is a poor investment. 

Another company in Chicago has bond sales- 
men out urging our banks to dispose of their 
Liberty Bonds and purchase from them other 
securities and bonds at about the same dis- 
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count which they were offered to take for 
their Liberty Bonds but drawing eight per 
cent. interest. This is not a good trade on 
account of the securities being questionable. 

Another matter which I have had in mind 
for some time is the securing of signed state- 
ments from borrowers. I urge each bank to 
secure a statement from all borrowers who 
are indebted to you to the amount of $1,000 
or more, keeping it on file in your bank for 
the benefit of our examiners and your board 
of directors. This plan will enable you to 
keep a check on customers who borrow at sev- 
eral banks. 

I also wish to call your attention to the 
fact that we find many errors on the part 
of printers in publishing called statements, 
which make it necessary to require republica- 
tion. If you will require the publisher to fur- 
nish you proof before publication, it will save 
trouble and expense. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOGANSPORT 


The statement of the First National 
Bank of Logansport, Indiana at April 28, 
1921 showed total resources of $3,077,266.32, 
surplus and undivided profits, $136,945.38 
and deposits, $2,431,603.57. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY ESTABLISHES STATISTI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT 


Andrew Linn Bostwick, recently con- 
nected with the research department of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, has just as- 
sumed active duties as statistician of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The newly organized department will cen- 
tralize and standardize the work of collect- 
ing, compiling, analyzing and reducing to 
the simplest terms the mass of information 
now rarely utilized, relating directly or in- 
directly to banking problems. ‘This work 
will enable the trust company to render 
special service to its customers in advising 
them and keeping them posted in regard to 
the general and local conditions affecting 
particular industries and municipalities. 

The larger banks of New York and some 
of the Eastern cities have found it ad- 
visable to maintain such departments. The 
idea is a comparatively new one in St. 
Louis, there being but only one bank that 
has a statistical department in operation at 
the present time. The new department will 
also establish a specialized library for the 
cenvenience of the officers, employees and 
customers of the institution. 

Mr. Bostwick has spent many years in 
statistical work. Through his connection 
with the Simmons Hardware Company, Mr. 
Bostwick was closely identified with A. W. 
Douglas, chairman of the committee of 
statistics and standards of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Douglas is widely known as an authority 
on business conditions and conducts a regu- 
lar department in Nation’s Business. Dur- 
ing 1911-1916 he was in charge of the 
municipal reference division of the Public 
library. During 1917 he was secretary of 





A. L. BOSTWICK 


Has just assumed duties as statistician of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis 


of the city plan commission and during 
the war acted as assistant to the business 
manager of the Allies Purchasing Commis- 
sion, War Industries Board. He was also 
recently president of the special libraries 
association composed of heads of business 
and technical libraries. 

He is the son of A. EK. Bostwick, librarian 
of the Public Library, a graduate of Yale 
and a member of the City Club. 


JOHN R. MITCHELL 


The Capital National Bank and the Cap- 
ital Trust and Savings Bank of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, announce the retirement 
ot John R. Mitchell as an officer and di- 
rector of these institutions, by reason of 
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his appointment as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement as of April 28, 1921 of 
the Northwestern National Bank and the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., showed combined re- 
sources of $68,595,649.02. The resources of 
the former are $58,939,620.98, surplus and 
undivided profits, $3,523,564.58 and de- 
posits, $43,332,885.41. The resources of the 
latter institution are $9,656,028.04, surplus 
and undivided profits, $1,03 ,615.98 and de- 
posits, $7,555,790.54. . 


CONDITION OF IOWA BANKS 


The statement of condition of Iowa sav- 
ings banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies showed total resources on March 22, 
1€21, $764,414,074.56 which is a decrease 
from the statement of December 31, 1920 
of $16,573,322.62. Deposits at the recent 
call were $586,079,164.88, a decrease of 
$11,839,540.43 compared with the December 
31, 1920, call, 


J. W. PERRY 


J. W. Perry, president of the Commerce 
Trust Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
sailed May 12 for Europe, where he will 
spend a few weeks with his family, return- 
ing to Kansas City about the middle of 
July. His plans contemplate a visit to 
London, Paris, Naples, Rome, Florencé, 
Venice, Milan, and other points. 


M. E. HOLDERNESS 


M. E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected vice-president from Missouri 
for the National Bank division of the 
American Bankers Association by repre- 
sentatives of members of the association 
which met in St. Louis during the thirty- 
first annual convention of the Missouri 
Eankers Association on May 17. Mr. 
Holderness is also a member of the public 
relations commission of the association, 
and has attended every session since the 
commission was instituted. 
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Northwest 


A BANK with resources 

of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section— 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


























WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR PATROMAGE 
PLLASE CALL AGAIN 


A receipt printed and issued by | 247.22 2) 


a National Cash Register——e | Brown & stevens 


General Merchandise 
This receipt shows the amount of your 


Benefits the customer: A i 
The plainly printed figures of the 


amount on the receipt show that ee —_ 
she has not been overcharged. the seccigt. The star 


She likes to buy in a store of this shows it was a cash 
kind sale. “A” is the clerk's 
ne. initial. The amount is 


$1.00. It the first 
Helps the clerk: me 15, 1921. 


sale on June 15, 


It proves that he registered the ee ee Log 
right amount. The added and merchant's store on the 
printed records inside the register front and back of the 


give the clerk credit for the sale. — 


Protects the merchant: 


He knows that to get the proper 
amount printed on the receipt, 
correct added and printed rec- 
ords must be made inside the 
register. 








a 
A National Cash Register is the only 
machine that prints and issues this 
kind of a receipt. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGI STER Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
































Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 
By SaMvuEL Sostanp 


ATIENCE and determination are the 
most favorable influences in the busi- 
ness of the Western States as the new har- 
vest season approaches. ‘The outlook for 
the harvests, which normally impart 
stamina to all lines of trade in this terri- 
tory, is also encouraging, but that may be 
attributed to the fine spirit of patience and 
determination that stands out in the West. 
Farmers, stockmen, industrial interests, 
merchants and bankers are patiently wait- 
ing and hoping for a revival in business. 
At the same time, though very few signs of 
betterment appeared the past month, de- 
termination to prepare for improved condi- 
tions and to contribute toward the elimina- 
tion of depression was surprisingly gen- 
eral. The activity of farmers in seeding 
operations emphasized this determination. 
Business in the West would be far better 
than now if only the same spirit prevailed 
in the foreign lands that are really at the 
hottom of the depression in local grain, 
live stock, wool, metal and other markets. 
Now that cutting of the 1921 wheat crop 
is about to start in the Western States, 
notabiy the Southern tier producing winter 
wheat, it is well to turn to the evidence 
farmers furnish of their rapid progress in 
reducing crop costs to conform with the 
radical changes in price levels on markets. 
Great surprise is really manifest in bank- 
ing circles of the West over the smallness 
of the expansion in loans that has been 
witnessed this spring in view of the large 
areas being: planted to spring crops. The 
spring season is normally one of expansion 
in loans in the farming and live stock re- 
gions, as it marks the laying of the founda- 
lion for new crops of grain, cotton, forage 
ind meat animals. So frugal have farmers 
been in spring seeding that the recertt 
statements of banks revealed very small in- 
creases and even some decreases in loans as 
ompared with the preceding figures of 
Pebruary. Banks of Kansas City, for ex- 
unple, showed a decrease of about $500,000 
ii loans, compared with an increase of 


more than $8,000,000 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Their deposits fell off 
only about $8,000,000, against $40,000,000 
in the same time in 1920. The explanation, 
bankers agree, is to be found in the great 
economy being practiced by farmers and 
stockmen, together with the restraints put 
on borrowers by the tightness of money. 
When the harvests are gathered, the fact 
that expenses were sharply reduced in mak- 
ing the crops will tell in business even with 
the lower prices. 

As a result of the cautious use of credit, 
money is not so tight today in the Western 
States as anticipated. Another reason for 
this is the reduced demand from mercan- 
tile interests, owing to the dullness of gen- 
eral trade. Little likelihood of any reduc- 
tion in discount rates is seen in this sec- 
tion, however, in the face of the cuts made 
by the Boston, New York, Atlanta and 
Chicago Federal Reserve banks. Kansas 
City continues the progressive system, with 
« basic rate of 6 per cent. that is making 
a smaller average cost of discounts than 
New York’s new 61/, per cent. rate. The 
Minneapolis and wallas Federal Reserve 
banks are still adhering to the 7 per cent. 
rete at this writing. When the new crop 
movement begins in a few weeks, this ter- 
ritory will have to expand loans even with 
the greatly reduced prices. Some bankers 
think the Federal Reserve banks of this 
territory have not yet improved their posi- 
tion sufficiently to be well prepared to aid 
in financing the movement, but it is pre- 
sumed that assistance will be forthcoming 
from other Federal Reserve_ banks. 

Sufficient time has hardly elapsed to en- 
able the Western States to profit from the 
reduced discount rates in the four districts 
where changes were made, but the _ in- 
fluence of these revisions to date is disap- 
pointing. In other words, the millers who 
have sold limited quantities of flour to the 
Fast on account of tightness of money in 
that section say that their trade has not 
yet been encouraged to purchase more lib- 
erally by the Federal Reserve bank rate 
reductions. The experience of millers is 
similar to that of other interests who feel 
that easier money in the East would benefit 
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their outlets in that section. Some are, 
therefore, wondering if the discount rate 
cuts were not somewhat premature. Many 
business men and bankers assert that the 
changed rates are hardly likely to wield a 
powerful influence on business owing to the 
fact that improvement is dependent on 
larger buying by Europe. The opinion is 
even expressed that the piling up of for- 
eign gold in this country, together with 
the effect it has already had on discount 
rates, tends to bring about at least slight 
inflation again or to maintain prices in the 
United States at levels out of balance with 
foreign lands to the disadvantage of ex- 
port business. 

Lack of moisture is often a disturbing 
influence at this season, but farmers are 
reporting ample precipitation. However, 
there is scattered complaint of abnormally 
cold weather. The spring has been too 
cool just as the winter was abnormally 
mild. The crop outlook is still favorable, 
unusually so, in fact, but it would be 
more encouraging to farmers if seasonal 
temperatures prevailed. Warmth is needed 
for wheat and for oats and the newly 
planted fields of corn. Alfalfa would also 
thrive better with warmer weather. The 
first crop of this hay in Kansas and Okla- 
homa was virtually destroyed by cold 
weather, but, with the great abundance of 
hay of the 1920 crop, this is not a dis- 
turbing loss. 

Slight improvement in prices of grain the 
past month helped sentiment, but the gains 
were not sufficient to bring an appreciable 
increase in the purchasing power of far- 
mers. Export demand for wheat was 
stimulated by the rising foreign exchange 
rates and foreigners bought the bread grain 
for delivery as late as next August. 
This is heartening for it means that 
sales already have been made of new 
crop wheat that is yet to be matured and 
harvested. On the other hand, millers at 
Minneapolis and at Kansas City and other 
points are operating at hardly one-third 
capacity, owing to the disappointing domes- 
tic demand for flour. Europe is a good 
buyer of flour. Corn and oats are moving 
in light volume, but the big market stocks 
are a damper on prices. The fact that 
May deliveries of wheat on future contracts 
were practically nil and smaller than ex- 
pected in the case of corn and oats proved 
helpful to prices. 

Live stock breeders and feeders are find- 
ing market prices practically the same as 
a month ago. There has been a little im- 
provement in cattle and sheep, while hogs 
declined. In the Southern States range 


conditions have been good, but Colorado 
and other more Northern areas have com- 
plained of the unfavorable influence of a 
cold spring. A little hope has been en- 
gendered by the appearance of some ex- 
port orders for live cattle and sheep to go 
to Europe, while packers have commented 
in a more encouraging tone on the state of 
trade in provisions in export channels. But 
the domestic demand shows little or no im- 
provement, still being under the weight of 
the growing unemployment of labor and 
the persistence of retailers in failing - to 
reduce prices to a basis of developments in 
the live stock industry is the estimate that 
about 7,000 carloads of cattle have been 
moved from ranges to the Kansas and 
Oklahoma summer pastures for grazing, an 
increase of about 25 per cent. over a year 
ago. This movement is largely in first 
hands and reflects the powerful influence of 
bankers in stimulating early maturity of 
range cattle in order to effect liquidation. 
If the Kansas and Oklahoma grazing op- 
erations had depended, as in past years, 
on stockmen specializing in grass-beef mak- 
ing in these States, then a great decrease 
would have been recorded, for the opera- 
tors of past years lots too much money in 
1920 to re-enter the business on a normal 
scale. It is noticeable that buying of 
stockers and feeders in the cattle market 
and other live stock transactions are still 
feeling the tightness of money and the 
contraction in the purchase of live stock 
paper by the East, but producers are tak- 
ing a different view of this situation. They 
now see quite generally that credit restric- 
tion in a measure is necessary to maintain 
production in line with the reduced con- 
sumption. Not a few are now asking how 
much sharper the declines in live stock 
prices in recent months would have been 
if they had succeeded in obtaining all the 
loans sought for beef and mutton making. 
Extreme disappointment continues in wool. 

If the oil industry depended upon pro- 
duction alone for its success, it would now 
be making a happier contribution to the 
prosperity of the Western States. Drillers 
have been faring well in bringing in new 
wells. But another decline has been re- 
corded in crude, which is now down to 
$1.50 a barrel, compared with $3.50 a few 
months ago. The market is still weak, and 
producers begin to see the need for cur- 
tailing production and are nervous over the 
possibility of further declines in prices. 
Gasoline is feeling the effect of the spirit 
of economy in the West. 

Lumber mills are reporting production 
closer to normal than at any other time 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Established 1866 


Total Resources (Over) . $30,000,000 
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in months, but there is little or no strength 
in prices, which are at a new low post- 
war level. The principal demand for lum- 
ber is coming from contractors erecting 
new dwellings. Railroads are out of the 
market, with very few exceptions, although 
normally they are the largest single buyers. 

Mining interests are still experiencing 
stagnation. ‘The copper mines are most 
idle, and labor in the mining areas, to- 
gether with the merchants who depend on 
them for trade, are reporting just the re- 
verse of prosperity. They are as depressed 
as any class in the country. 

In cities, towns and in hamlets there is 
passing a mercantile trade that is restricted 
largely to absolute necessities. The West 
is becoming more and more averse to pay- 
ing prices for what it needs that have not 
undergone the deflation recorded in the 
prices of the products it produces and sells. 
rhere is hardly a strike in this connection, 
for a farmer cannot buy on the basis of 
$2.50 wheat when he is getting only $1.10, 
and a sheepman cannot spend on the basis 
ot 70 cents a pound for wool when he is 
having a hard time making a sale at 20 
cents. A healthier relationship must comé. 





CONVENTION DATES 


North Dakota at Grand Forks, June 
29-30. 

Nebraska at Omaha, June 15-16. 

Montana at Helena, August 5-6. 

New Mexico at Santa Fe, September 
G-10. 

South Dakota at Yankton, June 21-22. 


R. P. BREWER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF TULSA BANK 


R. P. Brewer, vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Okla., May 19, suc- 
ceeding Earl W. Sinclair, who goes to New 
York as president of the Sinclair Oil Cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Brewer came to Kansas City in 1917 
as vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. At that time he was an officer 
or director of twenty-five banks in Okla- 
hema. For ten years previous he had been 
actively engaged in banking as cashier and 
president of the First National Bank of 
McAllister, Oklahoma. He was born in 
Muskogee, the son of a Methodist minister. 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,222,588.03 
Total Resources ......+++++++++++++ 20,047,726.81 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres, E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks:—Lihue, Jsland of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Island of Oahu ; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











He is forty-five years old. After being 
graduated from the Southwestern Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas at the age of nineteen, Mr. 
Brewer organized the First National Bank 
of Checota, Okla., and later the First Na- 
tional Bank of Quinton. The Exchange 
National of Tulsa is known as the “Oil 
hank of America” from the fact that its 
officers and directors are men of wide ex- 
perience in oil banking and Brewer has 
been associated with them in many of the 
largest oil financing operations in the Mid- 
Continent field. But still more important 
to the bank is the fact that Mr. Brewer is 
thoroughly grounded in industrial and 
agricultural financing. 

W. ‘TI. Kemper, chairman of the board 
ot the Commerce ‘Trust Company 
“We have said everything we can say to 
Mr. Brewer in an effort to keep him with 
us in our organization. On no less than 
three previous occasions when he has had 
very flattering offers from Eastern banks, 
we have prevailed on him to remain, but 
when his home state called it seemed he 
couldn’t resist, and he is going to Tulsa 
to head the largest bank in the Southwest, 
outside of Kansas City. Aside from the 
fect that he has brought more Oklahoma 
banking business to Kansas City than any 
other banker in town, he has also made 
more Oklahoma friends for Kansas City. 
There is scarcely a town in that state 
where Mr. Brewer has not one or more per- 
sonal friends. And when Oklahomans, 
either white men or Indians, come to Kan- 
sas City, the first fellow they look up is 
their friend, ‘Bob’. He goes back to 
Oklahoma with our best wishes and leav- 
inj, us a promise to come back often.” 

“Tulsa and Kansas City are so closely 


said: 


related in business interests,” said Mr. 
Brewer, “that I feel like I am merely mov- 
ing from one street to another. Neither 
of these cities can be separated from the 
interests of the Southwest and neither of 
them needs an emissary to the other. 

“It would be surprising to many people 
of both cities to know how large are the 
interests of Kansas City men in Tulsa en- 
terprises and vice versa. The two towns 
have worked together in a vast number of 
the biggest things each town has done. I 
believe that more stock is held by Tuisa 
in Kansas City concerns than in any other 
outside city. Of course I shall retain my 
interests here, and probably spend con- 
siterable time in Kansas City. My four 
years here have been happy because I have 
formed many close friendships and unless 
T could come back often, I wouldn’t leave.” 

Mr. Brewer will move to Tulsa with his 
family about the middle of July. 

The board of directors of the Commerce 
Trust Company sent the following telegram 
to the officers and directors of the Ex- 
change National Bank: 


To the Officers and Directors Exchange Na- 


tional Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 


At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Commerce Trust Company, held today, 
R. P. Brewer, vice-president of this bank, 
presented his resignation to take effect July 
15 in order to accept the presidency of your 
bank which he advised had been tendered 
him, and accepted. It was with the deepest 
regret and greatest reluctance that his resig- 
nation was accepted and would not have been 
but for the fact that Mr. Brewer explained 
that he was not in position to reconsider the 
matter. His ability, attractive personality and 
devotion to our interests have not only en- 
deared him to the officers and board of direc- 
tors of this institution but his executive ability 
and intimate knowledge of banking problems 
have been of so much benefit in the manage- 
ment of our business and have contributed in 
such a large measure to our growth and suc- 
cess as a banking institution that only his 
own determination to return to Oklahoma and 
assume the active management of the Ex- 
change National Bank reconciles us to the 
severing of his official connection with this in- 
stitution. We feel his leaving will be a dis- 
tinct loss to Kansas City and the Commerce 
Trust Company. We however congratulate you 
on having secured for your great bank the 
services of a man who has the absolute con- 
fidence of our officers and directors and has 
the ability to respond to every opportunity and 
responsibility placed upon him. 


FIRST NATIONAL, TEKAMAH, NEB. 


Reporting to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the First National, Tekamah, Neb., 
submits the following statement of condi- 
tion under date of April 28: deposits, $414,- 
417; loans and discounts, $492,875; cash, 
etc., $73,907; capital, $100,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $25,841; total resources, 
$747,009. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


USINESS sentiment has _ improved 
within the past month and while there 
are still many uncertainties to reckon with, 
together with labor disturbances, notably 
in shipping and printing industries, in- 
creased confidence is being shown in most 
lines. Most marked is the revival in the 
lumber business, although building is not 
keeping pace with it just at present owing 
to strikes in several of the building trades. 
After a period of quiescence the buying 
movement in canned and dried _ fruits 
started in. April and it not only has kept 
up ever since but has recently gained head- 
way. Fruit crops are short but of high 
quality and the carry-over in many in- 
stances is sufficient to maintain a balance. 
Orchardists of the Northwest claim that 
they are facing a crisis unless rates for 
transporting fruits are reduced, and cattle- 
men and grain men also declare that rates 
on basic agricultural products must come 
dewn if any degree of prosperity is to be 
enjoyed. 

Wool growers of the intermountain coun- 
try are following a policy of selling their 
wool early although the price is low. In 
Utah the first wool sale was held in early 
May but was hardly satisfactory from a 
growers’ standpoint. The highest bid was 
16% cents a pound for wool which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the intermountain 
territory and which sold last year at 72 
cents. 

Unfavorable weather conditions and 
heavy frosts have seriously affected the 
prospect of a heavy crop of raisins, grapes 
and deciduous fruits in California. The 
cherry crop will be lighter this year than 

year ago with apricots 45 per cent. of 
normal. Oranges are 92 per cent. of nor- 
mal with the critical stage for the crop yet 
to come. About three-fourths of the acre- 
age planted to winter wheat will be har- 
vested for grain. 

Arizona is staging a game come-back 
from a period of temporary depression. As 


a matter of fact, conditions in Arizona have 
not been essentially worse than in many 
other States, but because of the cotton de- 
flation and a few bank troubles they were 
more spectacular and found wider pub- 
licity. A great step forward has been made 
in the manner of handling cotton sales. An 
organization has been completed which will 
handle every pound of cotton now on hand 
in the Salt River Valley. The cotton buyers 
will now be able to buy through a central 
agency, instead of, as heretofore, being 
compelled to travel all over the valley ex- 
amining samples submitted by each grower. 
The result of this has been simplified buy- 
ing and the maintenance of a more uni- 
form price. It is variously estimated that 
the 1921 crop will be from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of last year. Most of the land not 
planted to cotton this year will be put into 
alfalfa. Although there is no question 
about the-future of Arizona cotton, the 
farmers have learned that the diversifica- 
tion of crops is essential. 

Wholesalers report volume of business as. 
showing an increase but constantly decreas- 
ing prices in most lines keep retailers buy- 
ing from hand to mouth to protect them- 
selves against losses. This, of course, will 
necessitate much stock replenishing when 
prices finally are stabilized. Retail buying 
has kept up well notwithstanding the fact 
that railroads, shipyards and others have 
been cutting down their working forces 
and adjusting wages. Liquidations of bor- 
rowings are slow. 

A period of open and unlimited competi- 
tion in trans-Pacific trade is seen in the 
disruption of the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference, composed of all the steamship 
lines, American and foreign, in the trans- 
Pacific trade. Considerable rate cutting 
may be expected, although rates have now 
reached almost to bedrock and the volume 
ot traffic present may not be considered 
to warrant taking losses for the sake of 
what little business is moving. 

As in the case of all other banks of the 
country those of the Coast showed a shrink- 
age in resources on the bank call of April 
28. Deposits in the aggregate were lower 
than they were 60 days ago, and about 15 
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per cent. lower as compared with a year 


ago. 
@ 
CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association at Los 
Angeles, October 3-8. 

National Association of Credit Men at 
San Francisco, June 14-17. 

Washington at Tacoma, June 10-11. 

Idaho at Boise, June 14-15. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANGLO- 

CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, held April 14, Presi- 
dent Mortimer Fleishhacker stated that the 
increase in deposits and resources for the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1921, was 
very satisfactory. ‘The deposits increased 
$5,771,986 and the resources increased $5,- 
609,155.38 during the twelve month period. 
An increase for the year of $67,988.51 in 
the surplus and undivided profit accourit 
was likewise especially gratifying to the 
stockholders. ‘The deposits, resources and 
surplus and undivided profits of the com- 
pay now stand at $27,752,936.21, $33,119,- 
372.64 and $919,677.79 respectively. 

The savings department showed a par- 
ticularly good increase, a gain during the 
year of 11,372 new savings accounts, the 
jargest number ever gained in one year by 
the company. ‘Today the company has 
more than 57,000 savings and commercial 
accounts at its main bank and four 
branches. 

President Fleishhacker also announced 
that because of the marked increase in 
business in all departments it would again 
be necessary to enlarge the banking quar- 
‘ters at the main bank, Market and San- 
some streets. Plans have been made to 
transform the entire basement of the build- 
ing into attractive banking quarters. In 
addition to this development work, the 
thanking quarters of the Mission branch, 
Sixteenth and Mission streets, of the com- 
pany, will be doubled in size and modern 
equipment will be installed. 

The outgoing directors were all re-elected 
by the stockholders, as follows: George 
I. Cochran, Herbert Fleishhacker, Mor- 
timer Fleishhacker, Mark L.  Gerstle, 
Charles F. Leege, Gavin McNab, J. J. 
Mack, Charles C. Moore, Warren R. Por- 
ter, William B. Reis, Adolfo Stahl, Louis 
Sutter, T. C. Tilden, James Tyson, Philip 
Zimmermann. 


At the directors’ meeting, following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the outgoing officers 
were re-elected and in addition five im- 
portant promotions were made by the elec- 
tion of Louis Sutter and R. D. Brigham to 
the vice-presidency, Fred V. Vollmer, sec- 
retary, Grant Codrey and Walter Graf as- 
sistant cashiers. Mr. Sutter has been in the 
service of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, and its predecessors for nineteen 
years, and he has held the position of 
cashier, secretary and treasurer. His new 
title will be vice-president and cashier. 

Mr. Brigham has been with the company 
for two years and has been assistant vice- 
president and manager of branches. His 
new title will be vice-president-manager of 
branches, and he will have charge of all 
new business development work. 

Mr. Vollmer began his services twenty- 
six years ago with the predecessors of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company. He has 
been assistant vice-president. His new title 
will be assistant vice-president and secre- 
tary. Mr. Cordrey and Mr. Graf, who have 
been trust officer and assistant secretary 
and assistant trust officer respectively, were 
promoted to assistant cashiers. 

Both Mr. Cordrey and Mr. Graf have 
been in the employ of the company for 
many years, and they will continue in 
charge of the trust department. With these 
five changes the official family of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company is now as 
follows: 

M. Fleishhacker, president; H. Fleish- 
hacker, TI. C. Tilden, Charles F. Leege, 
vice-presidents; Louis Sutter, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; R. D. Brigham, vice- 
president and manager of branches; Fred 
V. Vollmer, assistant vice-president and 
secretary; C. L. Smith, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Grant Cordrey, trust officer and as- 
sistant cashier; H. Blumenthal, Dario 
Righetti, Otto C. Schulte, J. M. McCarthy, 
EJmer G. Lind, C. D. de Iongh, Henry C. 
Muller, assistant cashiers; Walter Graf, as- 
sistant cashier and assistant secretary; F. 
Engelman, auditor; A. L. McRowe, man- 
ager Fillmore branch; V. Redfield, “man- 
ager Potrero branch; R. Tilton, manager 
investment department. 


BANK OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO 


Establishment of four additional branches 
of the Bank of Italy, two in San Fran- 
cisco, one in Visalia, and one in Sunny- 
vale, with the assurance that the new head 
office building will be occupied at the end 
of June, form the central points of inter- 
est in the preparation for revived commer- 
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cial activity forecast in announcements 
made by A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Permission to open a new branch on Polk 
street, San Francisco, in the. heart of a 
rapidly developing district, has been fol- 
lowed immediately by official sanction from 
state superintendent of Banks, Charles F. 
Stern, for a branch in the Mission District, 
one in Visalia and a fourth in Sunnyvale. 
No time has been lost by the Bank of 
Italy in pushing forward the necessary 
work preliminary to incorporating these 
units in its statewide banking facilities. 

The Mission branch will be opened about 
July 1, although extensive building changes 
are required for its accommodation. The 
territory served by this branch includes a 
large area of San Francisco, with a popula- 
tion estimated at more than 200,000 peo- 
ple. Seven cages will be provided, a safe 
deposit vault installed and spacious quar- 
ters for clients and officers of the bank. 

The bank at Visalia has already started 
operations, where a merger of the Visalia 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Visalia was accomplished 
to form the new branch. Approximately 
$5,000,000 in assets were added to the re- 
sources of the Bank of Italy through this 
consolidation. The same officers and di- 
rectors, who have been identified with the 
Visalia banks were retained, with the ad- 
dition of several members of the staff of 
the Bank of Italy. The two banks involved 
in the consolidation were among the best 
known in that part of California, the Na- 
tional Bank of Visalia being the largest 
and oldest in Tulare County. 

Conversion of the Bank of Sunnyvale as 
a branch will be accomplished immediately 
and it is expected that very soon op- 
eration under the, Bank of Italy’s jurisdic- 
tion will be commenced. Sunnyvale is the 
center of an important industrial district, 
where branches of many Eastern factories 
are located. It is also in the heart of the 
rich Santa Clara Valley fruit country arid 
in many respects is the metropolis of that 
portion of the state. 

Mr. Giannini, president of the Bank of 
Italy, has expressed satisfaction with the 
development of that institution: “The 
action of the superintendent of banks has 
made it possible to extend the service 
ot the bank to a large number of people 
in San Francisco who need just such ac- 
commodation, and to offer a vast portion 
of the San Joaquin and the Santa Clara 
Valleys metropolitan banking facilities 
equal to any west of Chicago. 

“California has exhibited unusual com- 
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mercial strength during the serious crisis 
of the past year, and the officers of the 
Bank of Italy have great confidence in the 
ability of the State to successfully solve the 
remaining problems.” 


ELECTED SECRETARY OF 
TISING CLUB 


ADVER- 


Ralph P. Anderson, advertising manager 
and assistant to the president of the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, 
Calif., was recently elected secretary of the 
Sacramento Advertising Club. 

Mr. Anderson, who is known to readers 
of the Bankers Macazine through his ar- 





RALPH ANDERSON 


Advertising manager of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank of Sacramento, Cal., who was recently elected 
secretary of the Sacramento Advertising Club 


ticles on advertising, has been very suc- 
cessful in advertising his bank to the peo- 
ple of Sacramento and the four other Cali- 
fornia cities where the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, which has resources of 
thirty-five millions, has branches. He has 
introduced a number of unusual, successful 
plans. 

Mr. Anderson is one of the younger ele- 
ment from which financial advertisers may 
expect much in coming years. Although 
he is but nineteen years of age, he has at- 
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tained a high executive position in a large 
bank and has become nationally known 
through his numerous, constructive articles 
on advertising and other banking problems. 
He is also known outside of the banking 
field, through his articles on such topics 
as financing businesses, salesmanship, aid 
se on, in trade papers in varied fields. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON REPORTS ON 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF 
THE WEST 
“General business conditions seem to be 


improving on the Western Coast as well as 
everywhere else,” reports Edwin Bird Wil- 





EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


President of the advertising agency of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York and Chicago, who reports 
on business conditions of the West after spend- 
ing the winter in California and the West- 
ern States 


son, who has recently returned from a win- 
ter spent in California and other Western 
states. “Bankers especially, seem to have 
a strong feeling of optimism as to the out- 
lock. Probably the possibilities of Oriental 
trade are in part responsible for this con- 
dition. With European conditions remain- 
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ing more or less upset the Western bankers 
are more and more satisfied with the op- 
portunities for foreign trade that lie 
closest to them. Many think that for years 
they will have an advantage over the East- 
ern banker who will be called upon to 
finance imports and exports to European 
nations.” 

Mr. Wilson is president of Edwin Wil- 
son, Inc., New York and Chicago, an ad- 
vertising agency which has specialized for 
years in financial publicity. 

“Naturally I was especially interested in 
a first hand study of advertising and new 
Inisiness methods among Coast bankers. I 
found that although modern bank adver- 
tising in the United States first developed 
east of the Mississippi, today the Western 
bankers are well abreast of Eastern finan- 
cial institutions. 

“The Liberty Loan drives undoubtedly 
had a stimulating effect upon the country’s 
bankers in proving how publicity can help 
sell an investment to the American people. 
Western bankers still follow Liberty Loar 
methods in window and lobby displays. Li 
fact, I should say that of all the Ameri- 
can cities with which I am familiar, Los 
Angeles leads in the application of this 
particular form of advertising to a bankers’ 
problems. 

“Along with certain enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of business with the Orient, no 
one interested in banks or in advertising 
can return from the Western Coast with- 
out a wholesome respect for the recent 
strides made in bank publicity in that sec- 
tion of the country.” 
McMINNVILLE NATIONAL BANK OF 
OREGON 


The growth of the McMinnville National 
bank of McMinnville, * Oregon, since it 
opened for business April 2, 1888 has been 
very steady. This is shown by the com- 
parison of the figures of the first state- 
ment of April 30, 1888 and the statement 
ot April 28, 1921. ‘Total resources in 1888 
were $55,665.50; capital $50,000; undivided 
profits, $116.27 and deposits $5,549,23. 

The statement of April 28, 1921 showed 
total resources of $1,221,056.46; capital, 
$75,000; surplus, $75,000, undivided profits, 
$21,658.85 and deposits, $979,397.61. 























Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


HE anticipation that spring might find 

materially easier conditions in the 
money situation in Canada has not been 
borne out to the extent hoped for and the 
statement of the chartered banks to the 
first of April shows that during that month 
there was again an upward turn in current 
loans which for several months after last 
harvest season had_ steadily contracted. 
Call money rates are firm around 614, per 
cent. but a lower rate had been hoped for 
by this time, although there are nothing 
like the fluctuations in call money rates in 
Canada as in the United States; during 
the whole period of the war the range was 
only from around 6 per cent. to 71/4, per 
cent., the control exercised by the banks 
being rather on the basis of needs and re- 
quirements in relation to available funds 
rather than the open working of the law 
of supply and demand. 

During the period of deflation which 
commenced with the curtailment of com- 
mercial credits about a year ago and made 
itself evident in total current loans after 
the peak of the crop season, savings de- 
posits continued to steadily increase and 
about the end of the year were greater 
than loans for the first time since before 
the heavy calls for the Government loan 
financing in the fall of 1919. The rela- 
tionship of these two accounts during the 
past year is indicated in the following sum- 
mary: 


September 
‘ictober 
November 
December 


nuary 
‘ebruary 
March 








1,270,194,097 
1,271,275,751 
1,292,009,008 
1,293,007,488 
1921 
1,313,093,870 
1,318,855,482 
1,319,142,196 


Savings Current 
1920 Deposits Loans 
April = .................. $1,209,573,990 $1,347,238, 230 
May sae 1, 229,073,515 1,349,079,981 
June 1,243,700,977 1,365,151,083 
July 1, 253,170,443 1,377,276,853 
August 1,261,647,732 1,385,470,153 


1, 264,490,463 
1,266,253,381 
1,280,982,873 


During the period of declining current 
loans the banks were able to materially im- 


prove their position with the Government 
in regard to advances on the basis of re- 
Giscounting provided for under the War 
Measures Act. Liabilities to the Dominion 
et the end of March were only $114,200,000 
compared with $262,300,000 a year before. 


FROZEN CREDITS 


The necessity for increasing current loans 
and the general firmness in the money situa- 
ation is explained by bankers in the term 
“frozen credits.” There is a lot of capital 
tied up in wheat, live stock and other farm 
products which are being held for a better 
market; there is a lot of money tied up, 
too, in raw materials and industrial prod- 
ucts which are not finding a ready market 
at the present price levels of manufactured 
goods. All this seems to spell further de- 
flation before a healthy movement of goods 
and commodities between producer and 
consumer can be reestablished and_ until 
this condition is brought about there can 
hardly be a return of better times. 

In agricultural and other basic commodi- 
ties there have been declines in prices 
which have not yet been fully felt by the 
consumer. The farmers have taken their 
losses and are not finding inducements in 
retail reductions to enable them to buy as 
they did a year ago. The charge of any- 
thing like profiteering is resented all along 
the line between the producer of materials 
and the retailer. And yet it is evident that 
to get back to a healthy basis there must 
be further cuts in retail prices which can 
only be brought about by lower costs of 
production. ‘The returns to capital, to 
management and to labor must all be ad- 
justed. This will take time but the more 
quickly the situation is realized the better. 
Prosperity will not return until there is a 
new balance struck between the various 
classes in the community so that purchas- 
ing power and production will equalize in 
a way to bring about a return of con- 
fidence. The absorption of stocks of goods 
now on hand will be necessary to this end 
and this has been delayed by the adoption 
of a hand-to-mouth policy on the part of 
retailers, jobbers, etc., as well as indus- 
trial buyers of raw materials, and_ this 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$100,000,000.00 

















promises still to take a considerable time 
as markets which had been advanced to 
about a year ahead are now operated on 
2 basis of immediately delivery only. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The announcement of the opening of a 
branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
at Port of Spain, Trimdad, which occurred 
during a visit by Sir Edmund Walker, 
president of the institution, to South Amer- 
ica is another indication of the activities 
ot the Canadian banks in foreign fields. 
During the past year several of the Cana- 
dian banks have extended their connec- 
tions in the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, as well as in Great Britain and on the 
European continent. Describing business 
conditions of today in South America Sir 
Fdmund Walker says that all the coun- 
tries are suffering in much the same way 
as we are in North America and some of 
them a good deal more. Brazil cannot sell 
coffee and Argentine has wheat and meat 
in surplus, and finds that although there is 
a market for these things, the price is dis- 
astrous. Chile has little but nitrate and 
copper, and both of these are practically 
unsaleable at present. South American 
countries are adversely affected in foreign 
exchange, just as we are. There is no ques- 
tion about the future of South America. 

The Merchants Bank has become affiliated 
with and will be the Canadian representa- 
tive of the new International Acceptance 
Bank recently organized in New York. 


TAXATION FOR REVENUE 


Business generally has felt a measure of 
relief at the removal of the excess profit- 
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tax and the last of the luxury taxes under 
the budget of the Dominion Government 
although some such action had been gener- 
ally anticipated. To make up the revenue 
which will be lost from the sources referred 
to there will be a general extension of the 
sales tax, the limited operation of which 
thus far has proven a success. The tax 
will be made to apply on the sales of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and 
importers. Both the producer of raw ma- 
terials and the retailer will not come under 
the arrangement which covers a levy from 
I, to 3 per cent. on domestic transactions 
up to 4 per cent. on imports where there 
would be only one turnover as compared 
with more than one in regard to a domestic 
product. 


CONDITION OF BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


The general statement of the Bank of 
Montreal shows total assets of $507,199,946. 
Ot this amount liquid assets cotal $252,- 
577,569, equal to 55.38 per cent. of liabili- 
ties to the public. Of the liquid assets gold 
and silver coin and Dominion notes repre- 
sent $70,971,332, equivalent to 15.57 per 
cent. of public liabilities. Total current 
Icans and discounts, as well as loans to 
cities, towns, municipalities, etc., amount 
to $244,301,772. Of this, current loans and 
discounts in Canada amount to $206,049,- 
887, loans to cities, towns and municipalir 
ties $21,738,554, and current loans and dis- 
counts elsewhere than in Canada $15,988,- 
754. Total deposits are $416,600,938, which 
includes deposits bearing interest of $310,- 
816,487, and deposits not bearing interest 
$105,754,451. 
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Looks at Books 


On this page every month the contents of various banking and financial books 
will be analyzed so as to give the student of banking an idea of the material that 


is available on various subjects in which he is interested. 


Commercial Paper 
By W. H. Knirrin, Jr. 


—the purpose of credit in business 
—the avenues of credit 
—commercial paper as secondary reserve 
—seasonal demands 
—advantages of commercial paper 
—single name paper 
—development of single name paper 
—the note broker 
profitableness of cash payment 
—registration of commercial paper 
—two-name paper 
—relative advantages of single and two- 
name paper 
—necessity of credit statements 
—pivotal points in a credit statement 
—audited statements 
—comparative statements 
the ebb and flow 
—detailed analysis of a credit statement 
-cash 
~—merchandise 
—inventory 
credit statements 
—bills receivable 
-accounts receivable 
—quick liabilities 
—real estate 


—good will, patents, trade marks, etc. 

—machinery, furniture and fixtures 

—other investments 

—profit and loss 

—capital 

—contingent liability 

—depreciation 

—the purchase of commercial paper 

—checking commercial paper 

—broker’s statement 

—bank and trade acceptances 

—acceptances defined 

—the money market 

—European and American banking methods 

—lack of acceptance privileges 

—operation of a bank acceptance 
-varieties of bills 

—the ‘open account’ 

—aeceptances and foreign business 

—possibilities of the acceptance 
beneficial effects of the acceptance 

—beginnings of the market in New York 

—acceptances and members of the Reserve 
Bank 

—use of bank acceptances 

—hbookkeeping of the acceptance 

—terms of business 
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HIS month, Tue Banx- 

ERS MaGazine_ begins 
the seventy-five vears of its 
existence. For more than 
three score years and ten 
this publication has been 
making its monthly visits to 
the bankers of this country. 
It is interesting’ to consider 
the vast aggregate of bank- 
ing and economic informa- 
tion and knowledge that it 
has been its privilege to dis- 
seminate in that long period. 
It does not seem to overstep 
the bounds of modesty when 
we claim that a liberal share 
of our banking knowledge in 
all these years has sprung 
from or been reflected in the 
pages of Tuer Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 

And for many years, also, 
the Bankers Publishing 
Company has been issuing 
books on banking and kin- 
dred subjects. Many thou- 
sands of copies of these 
books have been sold and 
they are now to be found 
in public and private libra- 
ries everywhere, yes, and 
on the desks of workers in 
many fields of banking and 
trust company effort. 

We feel a_ pardonable 
pride in our record in the 
publishing field, and it is our 
intention to go forward and 
extend our usefulness, year 
after year, in our particular 


line. We welcome sugges- 
tions from our friends and 
customers as to ways in 
which our service to them 
may be improved. 


& 


ArE you reading the books 
vou received as Christmas 
gifts? Undoubtedly — that 
depends upon how well vour 
friends gauged vour prede- 
lections in reading. Those 
who get the most from their 
reading try to plan it—give 
a certain length of time to 
it daily. not necessarily the 
same hour every day. This 
will be all the more neces- 
sary if you adopt the very 
good slogan, “Buy a Book 
a Week,” which 
publishers are trying to pop- 
ularize. Ex-Senator Chaun- 
cey M. Depew once said that 


American 


he thought a man could get 
a liberal education if he 
would read good books while 
waiting for his wife to get 
ready to go out evenings. 
Foy 

Two or THE most popular 
books of this season are by 
English authors. They are 
both two-volume works and 
are quite expensive as books 
go. They are “The Outline 


of History,” by H. G. 


Wells, and “Margot As- 
quith: An Autobiography.” 
Wells’ clear, pointed and 


witty words concerning the 
men and events of _ the 
world’s history from the 
Paleozoic Age to 1919 are 
wonderfully interesting and 


stimulative of thought. Mes. 
Asquith’s running comment 
on events and personalities. 
principally the latter, of the 
England of the past few 
vears- is highly entertaining 
and _ illuminating. 


Os 
THE often 
asked, “What is education?” 
Etymologically, it means a 


QUESTION Is 


drawing out process. We 
believe that a love of good 
books is a part and an im- 
portant part of education. 
It tends to draw out our own 
latent possibilities to read 
the thoughts aud experiences 
of others. Intelligence, sane 
thinking based on full infor- 
mation. is the very founda- 
tion of our civilization. 
Education is preparedness. 
Schools start the young on 
the road to intelligent living. 
Books keep the road open. 


& 


AccorDING TO President 
Koelsch, of the New Nether- 
land Bank of New York, the 
two most useful types of 
bank clerks in New York 
to-day are the Scotch and 
the German. Why?  Be- 
cause they have been thor- 
oughly trained. They have 
learned to watch details, to 
avoid the little 
that, piled up, may soon re- 
sult in costly errors. The 


mistakes, 


ordinary clerk is the one 
who has not received the 
proper training and has not 
learned how to improve him- 
self by constant study in and 


out of the bank. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CHAMBER OF Com- 
Lonpon. Year 


AMERICAN 
MERCE IN 
Book-1920. 

[rust COMPANIES OL THE 
Uxirep Srares. 1920. United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., New York. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS AND 
Brokers or AmeERicA—1920. 
Price, $17.65 delivered. 

Moxey anv Banxine. By John 
TY. Holdsworth. Price, $3.15 
delivered. 

Pracrice AND Law or BANKING. 
By H. P. Sheldon. 

fur Grear Game or Business. 
By J. George Frederick. 
Price, $1.65 delivered. 

Lanor’s Crisis. By Sigmund 
Mendelsohn. Price, $1.65 de- 
livered. 

Economic History or CHosen. 

Hisrory or Man- 
cuvurta, Compiled in Com- 
memoration of the Decennial 
of the Bank of Chosen. 

Tarr Papers ON THE LEAGUE 
or Narions. By William H. 
Taft. Price, $4.65 delivered. 

Cosr AccountInc; PRINCIPLES 

By J. P. Jor- 

Price, 


Economic 


\ND PRACTICE. 
dan and G. L. Leach. 
$3.15. delivered. 
Goin, Its PLace 1x THE Econ- 
MANKIND. Price, 
$1.10 delivered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


OMY OF 


INDUSTRIAL 
Erriciency ANbd Factory 
By H. G. T. 


Price, $5.15 deliv- 


& 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Tur Financine or Corton. G. 
Livingston Woolley. Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., New Or- 


} 
feans. 


MANAGEMENT. 
Cannons. 
ered. 


TRADING WITH 
Larix Amertca. Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Prance a Marker ror Ament- 
cAN Propvcts. By J. A. M. 
de Sanchez. 

rtxanctne Domestic anp For- 
GN Trape. The American 

hange National Bank of 
New York. 
I\x TwrormMation 


E'sseNTIALS OF 


RevisEeD TO 


BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK 


Gcroper 15, 1920. Trust De- 
partment, American Ex- 
change National Bank. 
\ Bank Carecuism. Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 
tite Bank's Part iN Deveor- 
ING SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 
By Oliver J. Sands. 
Pure Excuance Rare—Wuar 
Conrrois Ir? Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. 


& 
HOW HE DID Ir 


Trust companies, like Hebrews, 
have a habit of going into things 
that look profitable. ‘The trust 
companies of St. Louis began 
to stir uneasily and cast envi- 
ous glances at Festus J. Wade’s 
real estate business. Finally 
one of them decided to swallow 
Mr. Wade by making him a 
vice-president. The directors 
offered him the position. Wade 
gave them an immediate an- 
swer. He had irrevocably de- 
cided that he was always going 
to be his own boss. “I can’t 
take the job,” he said, “for some 
day I’m going to have a big 
trust company of my own.” 

At tne time it was made this 
statement seemed a somewhat 
rash one, but Wade contended 
that it was just as easy for a 
real estate dealer to become a 
trust company as for a trust 
company to become a real estate 
dealer. Here again he had been 
thinking into the future. He 
had seen that sooner or later he 
would have to organize a bank 
and he had already made a list 
of the’ men he wanted as stock- 
holders and_ directors. He 
wanted this man for one reason 
and that man for another. He 
got them all, and in 1899, when 
he was forty years of age, or- 
ganized the Mercantile Trust 
Co., a banking institution which 
today has 95,000 accounts on its 
books, employs 237 people, and 
occupies the largest building in 
the United States devoted ex- 
clusively to banking. 

How did he do it? If you 
don’t already know, there isn’t 


TALKS 


much use of my trying to tell 


you. 


First—He studied his work. 

Second— He learned to think. 

Third—He acquired the habit 
of continually thinking into the 
future—and acting accordingly. 

Fourth—-He determined to be 
his own boss, and stuck to that 
determination. 

Fifth—He surrounded him- 
self with men who supplied 
qualities in which he believed 
himself to be deficient. 

Do I need to say that he was 
honest, industrious, and tem- 
perate? . That much may be 
safely assumed, I think. Few 
men succeed without those 
qualities —From “Training of a 
Salesman,” by William Mar- 


well. 
& 


‘lime man who aspires to rise 
above the average in any line 
of endeavor should ponder well 
this point: The average per- 
son is not thorough, and there- 
fore even a little thoroughness 
will surpass him. This should 
inspire the ambitious man _ to 
be thorough. And he will soon 
find that thoroughness practi- 
cally measures the difference 
between the average and the 
highly successful man. 
—The Ambassador. 


co; 


A yearly allowance for books 
proportioned to income. An 
intelligent selection guided by 
best reviews and a_ bookseller 
or publisher who knows you 
and your inclinations. Result: 
A growing library that has 
value, is used, and is a source 
of pleasure, profit and pride. 

—A. Marshall Jones, Presi- 
dent, Marshall Jones Company, 
212 Summer Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


& 


“But a great book that comes 
from a great thinker—it is a 
ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth, with beauty, too.” 

—Theodore Parker 











Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mirtron W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and _ reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morgnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including n.spapers, stree. 2ar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wiu1iam H. Knrrrin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 


Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and _ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wits S. Pare 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wituum H. Kyirrin, Jp 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 


By W. R. Morenovse and 
F. A. Srearns 


Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
customer—will win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 


year. Price $7.50. 


BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 
By W. R. 


Contains 1190 questions and 
answers on legal banking prob- 
lems and bank business-building 
methods. A valuable reference 
book for every banker. Espe- 
cially adapted for educational 
work among bank employees. 
Special price when ordered in 
quantity. 287 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


MoreHovsE 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1,25. 
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return the books to you: 


{*] The New Business De- 





SOUTRES 6 6:6:0028608 $1.25 
{ ] Bank Window Adver- 

CER cscvieccccosece 3.0¢ 
{ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
{ ] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 
{ ] Elements of Foreign 
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BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


T HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. A\ll the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina. 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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TIMELY THOUGHTS ON 
BOOKS 


The most interesting person 
of all is the person who has the 
most interesting acquaintances: 
the most interesting acquaint- 
ances of all are books. 

Mark Van Doren, The Na- 
tion, 20 Street, New 
York City. 


Vesey 


Life to-day is probably mor 
interesting than ever 
Yet you, the average man or 
circumscribed 
existence, confined, as you must 
be largely to your own _ job. 
Books bring the whole world 
to you, enabling you to share 
the thoughts, feelings and ex- 
periences of practically all the 
people everywhere, of your own 
and all other ages. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 220 West 
12d Street, New York City. 


before. 


woman, live a 


What causes most human 
Lack of knowledge. 
Read- 


troubles? 

What is the remedy? 
ing good books. 

How only can one get the 
greatest good from books? By 
owning them. 

W. F. Gregory, Manager 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. 93 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Conxstper what you have in the 
smallest chosen library. \ 
company of the wisest and wit- 
tiest men that could be picked 
out of all civil countries, in a 
thousand vears, have set in best 
order the results of their learn- 
ing and wisdom. The men 
themselves were hid and_ inac- 
cessible, solitary, impatient of 
interruption, fenced by eti- 
quette; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written 
out in transparent words to us, 
the strangers of another age. 
We owe to books those general 
henefits which come from high 
intellectual action. Thus, | 
think, we often owe to them 
the perception of immortality. 
—R,. W. Emerson. 
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Advertising the Bank 


Some books that should be in the 
library of every bank publicity man 


BANK WINDOW 
ADVERTISING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Illustrates and  de- 
scribes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of 
gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows 
how it should be done 
and lists all necessary 
materials, with many sug- 
gestions for successful 
displays. Based entirely 
on practical experience 
that has won out. 150 
pages. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Se- 
ries. This book describes 
the actual operation and 
organization of the “new 
business department” of 
a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can 
organize such a depart- 
ment and make it a prof- 
itable producer of new 
business and accounts for 
the bank. Price, $1.25. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovse 
and F. A. Srearns 
Letters which will 
bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to 
increase their balances— 
will reopen dead accounts 
and encourage despond- 
ent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry cus- 


tomer—will win you the 
friendships of banks in 
other cities—letters to fit 
many situations in your 
business life, written by 
an expert, after hours of 
careful thought and plan- 
ning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The 
actual equivalent of re- 
sults achieved when you 
employ a correspondence 
expert at five thousand a 
year. Price, $7.50. 


BANK DEPOSIT 
BUILDING 

By W. R. Morenovuse 
Deals with successful 
methods by which bank 
deposits are made to 
grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many 
practical and tried plans 
for intelligent and result- 
ful advertising, including 
newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, 
besides giving much valu- 
able information of a 


kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. 
Price, $4.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with 
practical ideas for finan- 
cial publicity as actually 
used by hundreds of 
banks and trust com- 
panies in the United 
States and Canada. Many 
bank advertisements are 
reproduced and com- 
mented upon. Price, 
$2.25, delivered. 





And Coming Soon 
MacGregor’s Book 


0 
Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGregor 


A complete treatise 
on bank advertising 
from every angle. 
The most exhaustive 
book on the subject 
yet published. 

















BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books 
checked below. After examination I will either re- 
mit the price or return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Busi- 
ness Depart- 


{ ] Bank Window 
Advertising . 3.00 

{ ] Bank Advertis- 
ising Experi- 
GREED sseses 2.25 


[ ] Bank Deposit 
Building ... 4.00 

{ ] Let me know 
when Mac- 
Gregor’s Book 
of Bank Ad- 
vertising is 
ready. 
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Bankers Guide Book 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Author of “ Bank Deposit Building,” “ Bank Window Advertising,” 
“ Bank Letters,” etc. 


The Book that Answers 1190 Questions 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 





Legal Banking Questions 





pegetianstity sheet aatinece a ocae aes 1-46 
ER a eer es 47-59 
Oo ere 60-73 
Accommodation Paper......... 74-98 
Indorsement and Transfer...... 99-167 
Holders in Due Course........ 168-224 
Presentment for Payment...... 225-278 
Presentment for Acceptance.... 279-294 
ED cd sinh.oas 484.4604 cew 295-317 
Notice of Dishonor........... 318-375 
ESS are ee 376402 
0 rr ee 403-413 
Stock and Stockholders........ 414-436 
Officers and Directors......... 437-453 
eee 454-484 
Certificates OF DEOG. . 2 ccccc 485-504 
RE Sia wihi ca hain ie: 66 Si Oa 505-514 
ree 515-539 
Oe SEE, ccwccdeconswee 540-546 
0 ae are 547-562 
te Bae wiase wba OA 563-595 
Stopping Payment ........... 596-613 
. .. eres 614-62 
CS OO a ee 622-645 
POU EE ceessececacovene 646-695 
saterest amd Useury........00 696-722 
Federal Reserve System....... 723-756 
ee | eee eee 757-805 
ere err re 806-815 
ere eer 816-826 
Ra 827-834 
CO rere rr re ee 835-849 
ee eee 850-867 
Executors, Administrators and 
PE shewswienseee . 868-944 
SE Sits Gee eae aes 945-968 
Stocks and Bonds... . 969-983 
NN ree 987-999 
Bank Business Building 
Type Faces and Layout...... 1000-1016 
Newspaper Advertising ..... 1017-1031 
sera 1032-1039 
Oe Fae 1040-1051 
SR 1052-1060 


Window Display Advertising. 1061-1065 


Pe CEE save ke adee 6.046 1066-1070 
Community Advertising ..... 1071-1074 
Employees’ Contests ....... 1075-1081 
Street Car Advertising...... 1082-1087 
SS eee 1088-1102 
ESOT CC ee 1103-1117 
Christmas Savings Clubs.... 1118-1128 
School Savings Banks....... 1129-1134 
Household Expense Records.. 1135-1136 
Baby Record Books......... 1137-1138 
errr ee 1139-1144 
Trust Company Advertising... 1145-1155 
Personal Solicitation ....... 1156-1159 
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The book is just what its name implies,—a 
banker’s guide book, containing 1190 questions 
and answers carefully classified and indexed, of 
which 999 pertain to practical banking prob- 
lems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers 
deal with bank business building methods and 
service. 


John Edson Brady, Editor of Banking Law 
Journal, collaborated with Mr. Morehouse in 
the preparation of the book. Legal citations to 
leading court cases accompany the answers. 


It is a book which you would not be without 
once you have examined it. In fact, we feel 
sure that you will do what every banker who 
has thus far seen a copy has done—order addi- 
tional copies for the use of your other officers 
and employees. 


Handsomely bound in flexible Fabricoid 
cover, yet the price is only $3.00 for single 
copies, postpaid—even less where additional 
copies are ordered. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Special Rates for (Juantity Orders 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval 
a copy of “Bankers Guide Book.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
to you or remit the price, $3.00. 
Name 


Bank 
Address — 
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BaQ@DK TALKS 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


FEBRUARY 1921 


Looks at Books 


On this page every month the contents of various banking and financial books 
will be analyzed so as to give the student of banking an idea of the material that 


is available on various subjects in which he is interested. 


Bank Deposit Building 


By W. R. Morenouse 


BANK DIGNITY 
—Can dignity be carried too far 
-A concrete example of dignity “gone to seed” 


SERVICE 
equipment 
-officers’ stations 
—employees and a bank’s customers 
rules for employees 
contented employees and service 
the time element in service 
results from service 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
newspaper reading as an American habit 
need of newspaper advertising 
-how this type of advertising builds business 
copy and illustration 
-getting the customers’ point of view 


NEWS ITEMS 
-how publicity can be obtained in this way 
the press agent 
timely items 
—reciprocity with editors 


GROUP ADVERTISING 
—advantages 
—stumbling blocks 
—benefits to be derived 


‘MPLOYEES’ CONTESTS FOR NEW 
BUSINESS 


—the plan 
-rules necessary 
-arousing interest and enthusiasm 
—effect on employees 
effect on public 
“HOME SAFES” AND 
DISPLAYS 
what the “home safe’ is 
plans for placing safes 
—use of professional solicitors 
-placing by mail 
use of window display 
how they build savings deposits 


SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 
advantages of this form of advertising 
—why some banks have abandoned this 
method 
importance of watching results 


>| 


WINDOW 





how to use effectively 
—-how to select the proper specialty 
—some good specialties described 
—how to distribute 


MOTION PICTURE PUBLICITY 
—advantages 
—scope of this type of publicity 
—effectiveness 
—used to promote thrift 
—cost 
—results 
—a good scenario described 
CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB6S 
—what they are 
—permanence essential 
—how to start 
—bookkeeping methods 
—expense of operation 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 
—reasons for organizing 
—origin of the scheme 
—the Brooklyn plan 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
—why it is effective 
—preparation of copy 
—can be made to pay 
BANKS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
—a plan of co-operation described 
PAY ENVELOPES 
—purpose 
—cost 
—results 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
—lists to be used 
—letters vs. circulars 
—some examples 
—cultivating old business 
—inactive accounts 
THE NEW BUSINESS MANAGER 
—his duties 
—qualifications necessary 
“SPECIALS” 
—some special types of campaigns to build 
business 
THE HOUSE ORGAN 
—its advantages 
—its scope 
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NOWLEDGE of prac- 

tically every field of 
commercial banking can be 
had through study courses 
and by home reading. The 
young bank man who gets a 
thorough understanding of 
fundamental principles will 
be very likely to find himself 


steadily rising to greater 
responsibilities. 
& 


WHERE bo improved busi- 
ness methods come from? 
Of course many of them 
come from inside the or- 
ganization but perhaps more 


come from the outside— 
from the experience of 
others. This experience of 


others is usually found set 
down in business journals 
and business books. It pays 
to read them, for eventually 
every good business idea 
finds its way into print. 


& 


EvEN IN the case of the most 
industrious worker a 24- 
hour day hardly seems to be 
justified by the useful em- 
ployment of only one-third 
of it. Some persons appear 
to believe that efficiency may 
be donned and doffed with 
the office coat. If one is 
habitually inefficient during 
his leisure he cannot be 


more than partially efficient 
in his working hours. The 
use of some of the leisure 
hours for good reading cer- 
tainly makes for efficiency. 


2) 


Dr. Frank Crane makes 
these wise suggestions to 
readers: 


“Another essential matter 
is to understand all you 
read. Do not assume. Do 
not take things for granted. 
Challenge every fact. Use 
the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, the teacher. Investi- 
gate. Ask questions. Know. 
Do not guess. 

“Study regularly whether 
vou feel like it or not. The 
feeling will come in the 
grooves of habit. There can 
be no strong mental fiber 
without discipline.” 


& 


“THe GuARANTY 
published by the employees 
of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, pub- 
lishes a periodical list of 
books currently received at 
the Reference Library. The 
“News” says: 


5] 


NEws,’ 


“Tt is believed that such 
a list, with brief notation of 
the character of the books, 
will be of value to that con- 
siderable number of officers 
and members of the staff 
who desire to inform them- 
selves of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of eco- 
nomics and finance. In the 
present period of transition 
and general readjustment of 
the world’s affairs, these de- 


velopments are numerous, to 
say the least. Frequently 
they involve very profound 
changes in the heretofore 
accepted standards by which 
our thinking has been guid- 
ed. On the side of practical 
information for those ac- 
tively engaged in banking 
work, new material is con- 
stantly being presented. To 
keep in touch with all phases 
of this situation is the task 
of the specially trained 
Reference Library staff, and 
they are therefore in a po- 
sition to assist the student to 
the particular data which he 
may want.” 


& 


Is our American boast of 
universal education only a 
boast? The idea received 
quite a jolt a couple of years 
ago when the _ revelations 
were made about the twenty- 
five per cent. of illiteracy 
among the first draft of two 
millions of our young men. 
At least it shows the need 
and opportunity there is for 
continuation and extension 
education, that is, home 
study. It is encouraging to 
note that the labor unions 
are giving increased atten- 
tion to educational matters. 
Efforts are being made to 
make up losses in schooling 
sustained by workers 
through labor in childhood 
or long hours in adult life. 
The worker who reads after 
his work is a reader with a 
purpose, and this applies to 
every class of workers ambi- 
tious enough to study for 
greater efficiency. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
WeaLtH; Its PropucTion aNb 
Disrrisution. By Adam Wil- 
lis Kirkaldy. Price, $2.40 
delivered. 

Economics. By James Cunni- 
son. Price, $2.15 delivered. 
Cosr AccouNTING — PRINCIPLES 
,np Practice. By John P. 
Jordan and Gould L. Harris. 

Price, $3.15 delivered. 
Hanpn Book or EncGiisH Com- 


position. By Luella C. Car- 
son. 

Proptems iN’ Foreign’ Ex- 
cHANcE. By Martin J. Shu- 


grue. Price,’ $2.15 delivered. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE 


Sucar InpusTRY IN THE 
Unitreo States. By Joshua 
Bernhardt. 


CHAPTERS AND DocuMENTS ON 
Curnese NaTIONAL BANKING. 
By Ray Ovid Hall. Price, 
$2.15 delivered. 

Pustic ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
inc. By John F. Sherwood. 
Price, $3.65 delivered. 

ARGENTINE INTERNATIONAL 
Trape Unper INCONVERTIBLE 
Paver Money. By John H. 
Williams. Price, $3.65 deliv- 


ered. 
& 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Income Tax Act: INCLUDING 
\MENDMENTS Mane 1n 1918, 
1919 and 1920. Crown Trust 
Company, Montreal. 

\ppress oF S. Davies WARFIELD. 

\ppress or THE Hon. Jonn J. 
Escu. National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities Headquarters, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Corron anp Corron MaAnvurFac- 
ture. A Brief Analysis for 
the Layman. First National 
Bank of Boston. 

ForeigN TrapE AND THE INTE- 
rior Bank. Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Tue Ovp-FasHionep Executor. 


National Trust Company, 
Ltd., of Toronto. 
Wuat or 1921? Charles E. 


Mitchell. National City Com- 
pany of New York. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK 


BOOKS FOR SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT 


AT THE REQUEST of a news syn- 
dicate, the New York Public 
Library compiled a list of 
thirty-six good books which a 
man or a woman might read 
as a winter program of self- 
development. The list given was 
as follows: 

“Kim,” by Kipling. 

“The Return of the Native,” 
by Hardy. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by 
London. 

“Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,” by Mark Twain. 

“Tono-Bungay,” by Wells. 

“The House of Seven 
Gables,” by Hawthorne. 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
by Howells. 

“Tales,” by Poe. 


“The Cloister and _ the 
llearth,” by Reade. 

“Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” by Stevenson. 

“Vanity Fair,” by  Thack- 
eray. 


“A Tale of Two Cities,” by 
Dickens. 

“Leaves of Grass,” by Whit- 
man. 

“The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics,” compiled by 
Palgrave. 

“Verse,” inclusive 
1885-1918, by Kipling. 

“The New Poetry,” an an- 
thology, by Monroe and Hen- 
cerson. 

“Discovery of America,” by 
Fiske. Two volumes. 

“France and England in 
North America,” by Parkman. 
Eight volumes. 

“History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850,” 
by Rhodes. Eight volumes. 

“The American Common- 
wealth,” by Bryce. 

“Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,” by Trevelyan. Two 
volumes. 

“Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
by himself. 

“Life of Johnson,” by Bos- 
well. 

“Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” 


edition, 








TALKS 


by himself, translated by Sy- 
monds. 

“Mark Twain,” a biography, 
by Paine, three volumes. 

“Letters to His Children,” 
by Roosevelt. 

“Walden; or, Life in the 
Woods,” by Thoreau. 

“The Book of a Naturalist,” 
by W. H. Hudson. 

“Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,” by Carroll. 

“Dissertations by Mr. Doo- 
ley,” by Dunne. 

“Rudder Grange,” by Stock- 
ton. 

“The Wind in the Willows,” 
by Grahame. 

“Interpretations of Litera- 
ture,” by Hearn. Two volumes. 

“Essays,” by Emerson. 

“Essays of Elia,” by Lamb. 

“Three Plays for Puritans,” 
by Shaw. 


& 


ADVERTISING OF 
BOOKS 


THE 


A re.ttow publisher urges a 
national advertising campaign 
to stimulate book-buying and 
hook-reading, as follows: 


“Under present economic 
conditions, either publishers 
must sell more books or fewer 
different books will be pub- 
lished. In the latter case, many 
valuable additions to available 
literature will remain in the 
desks of their authors, and it 
is an ominous thing to suppress 
the fruits of authorship through 
economic starvation. 

“If national advertising- 
plus merit—can sell books by 
the hundred-thousand, it can 
sell the general idea of buying 
and reading more books; if it 
can teach men to wash their 
teeth and put their money in 
banks, it can induce them to 
read. 

“It is sincerely hoped, free 
from any selfish motive what- 
ever, that a national program 
of some sort will yet be evolved, 
and that advertising—the voice 
of progress—may still become 
the chief advocate of culture.” 








Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 


By Miron W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions of the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Mongnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Merenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including n»wspapers, stree. 2ar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wurm H. Entirrin, Je. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
ef the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. AnrHur Cramer 
Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and_ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed. 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wiis S. Paine 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wiruuam H. Kyirrin, Jp. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 


By W. R. Morenovuse and 
F. A. Srearns 


Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
customer—will win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 
year. Price $7.50. 


BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 
By W. R. Monrenovuse 


Contains 1190 questions and 
answers on legal banking prob- 
lems and bank business-building 
methods. A valuable reference 
book for every banker. Espe- 
cially adapted for educational 
work among bank employees. 
Special price when ordered in 
quantity. 287 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority 
500 pages. Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank ca organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





below. After examination I 
return the books to you: 


[ ] The New Business De- 


rn $1.25 
{ ] Bank Window Adver- 
CIR ccccccsccecce 3.0¢ 


{ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
{ ] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 
{[ ] Elements of Foreign 
Exchange .......+- 1.6¢ 
{ ] The Filing Department 1.25 





BANKERS PUBLISHING CO.,, 
253 Broapway, New Yorx. 


Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 


will either remit the price vor 


{ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 


{ ] Practical Work of a 
BORE cccccccccccce 5.00 
5 3 Te Gee scccss 7.50 
{ ] Bankers Guide Book 3.00 
{ ] Trust Companies..... 5.00 
{ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 
POTISNSS 2. cccccccece 2.26 











THE BANKERS MAGAZINE-—BOOK TALKS 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 





‘ HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of ‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price. $4.00. 


THE IMPLEMENTS OF 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
“Nor so many weeks ago,” says 
the writer of an_ inspiration- 
al article in an issue of 7/: 
American Magazine, “a young 
man came to me to complain of 
the conditions of his employ- 
ment. He couldn’t seem to make 
any progress, he said; he was 

discouraged. 

“*How many books about our 
business have you read this past 
year?’ I demanded. 

“The question seemed to take 
him off his feet. 

“*Books, sir?’ he repeated, in 
apparent surprise. ‘I can’t af- 
ford books on my income.’ 

“T told him that if he ever ex- 
pects to have any more income 
he better find some way to 
squeeze the implements of self- 
improvement out of what he 
was getting already.” 


& 


THe Love or reading enables a 
man to exchange the wearisome 
hours of life, which come to 
everyone, for hours of delight. 
Montesquieu. 


& 
My pop is always buying books: 
So that Mom says his study 
looks 
Just like an old bookstore. 
The bookshelves are so full and 
tall, 
They hide the paper on the 
wall, 
And there are books just 
everywhere, 
On table, window-seat and 
chair, 
And books right on the floor. 


And every little while he buys 

More books, and brings them 
home and tries 

To find a place where they will 
fit, 

4nd has an awful time of it. 


Once, when I asked him why 
he got 

So many books, he said, ‘Why 
not?” 

I've puzzled over that a lot. 
—From Jane, Joseph and John 
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Advertising the Bank 


Some books that should be in the 
library of every bank publicity man 


BANK WINDOW 
ADVERTISING 
By W. R. Morenovse 
Illustrates and  de- 
scribes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of 
gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows 
how it should be done 
and lists all necessary 
materials, with many sug- 
gestions for successful 
displays. Based entirely 
on practical experience 
that has won out. 150 
pages. Fully illustrated. 

Price, $3.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Se- 
ries. This book describes 
the actual operation and 
organization of the “new 
business department” of 
a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can 
organize such a depart- 
ment and make it a prof- 
itable producer of new 
business and accounts for 
the bank. Price, $1.25. 


BANK LETTERS 
By W. R. Morenovse 

and F. A. Srearns 

Letters which _ will 
bring new business—will 
cause your depositors to 
increase their balances— 
will reopen dead accounts 
and encourage despond- 
ent savings depositors— 
will soothe an angry cus- 


tomer—will win you the 
friendships of banks in 
other cities—letters to fit 
many situations in your 
business life, written by 
an expert, after hours of 
careful thought and plan- 
ning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The 
actual equivalent of re- 
sults achieved when you 
employ a correspondence 
expert at five thousand a 
year. Price, $7.50. 


BANK DEPOSIT 
BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Deals with successful 
methods by which bank 
deposits are made to 
grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many 
practical and tried plans 
for intelligent and result- 
ful advertising, including 
newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, 
besides giving much valu- 
able information of a 


kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. 
Price, $4.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with 
practical ideas for finan- 
cial publicity as actually 
used by hundreds of 
banks and trust com- 
panies in the United 
States and Canada. Many 
bank advertisements are 
reproduced and com- 
mented upon. Price, 
$2.25, delivered. 





And Coming Soon 
MacGregor’s Book 


0 
Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGregor 


A complete treatise 
on bank advertising 
from every angle. 
The most exhaustive 
book on the subject 
yet published. 

















BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New York 
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checked below. After examination I will either re- 
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ready. 
























Bankers Guide Book 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Author of “ Bank Deposit Building,” “ Bank Window Advertising,” 
“ Bank Letters,” etc. 


The Book that Answers 1190 Questions 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 





Legal Banking Questions 


Bank Business Building 





Pegetianitity PE te 1-46 
I ah oS id hei oats ad eal 47-59 
CED 5 6.0.-5.0:4.000000060¢ 60-73 
Accommodation Paper......... 74-98 
Indorsement and Transfer...... 99-167 
Holders in Due Course........ 168-224 
Presentment for Payment...... 225-278 
Presentment for Acceptance.... 279-294 
SREP Perr 295-317 
Notice of Dishonor........... 318-37 
PENS. cccacaves Diccsneee nae 376402 
errr 403-413 
Stock and Stockholders........ 414-436 
Officers and Directors......... 437-453 
eee re 454-484 
Certificates of Deposit......... 485-504 
CD seceescccecsosencesns 505-514 
EP OE 515-539 
RR eee 540-546 
CE avrcdecdceeesoawee 547-562 
a aaah a io 6m 6% 68a 563-595 
Stopping Payment ..........-. 596-613 
EE 666 00000 ss aceeues 614-621 
Ct Pe ot6ctueeeaewe wil 622-645 
er 646-695 
Interest and Usury........... 696-722 
Federal Reserve System....... 723-756 
err 757-805 
ED 6 ice 0es60d0n0n% 806-815 
OS 816-826 
PT ee 827-834 
DD 206s cecsesesenenaane 835-849 
Lr 850-867 
Executors, Administrators and 






Type Faces and Layout...... 1000-1016 
Newspaper Advertising ..... 1017-1031 
Sere rre > 1032-1039 
Direct-By-Mall ............. 1040-1051 
0 ere 1052-1060 
Window Display Advertising. 1061-1065 
BIOGED GHPRES «cccccccecces 1066-1070 
Community Advertising ..... 1071-1074 
Employees’ Centests ....... 1075-1081 
Street Car Advertising...... 1082-1087 
NS SS 1088-1102 
EE ob ctw atceaehes ens 1103-1117 
Christmas Savings Clubs.... 1118-1128 
School Savings Banks....... 1129-1134 
Household Expense Records... 1135-1136 
Baby Record Books.......-. 1137-1138 
Pay Envelopes ............ 1139-1144 
Trust Company Advertising... 1145-1155 
Personal Solicitation ....... 1156-1159 
era ae 1160-1174 
SE, os) sk ears 9.0.6.9 008 0 ate 1175-1190 








The book is just what its name implies,—a 
banker’s guide book, containing 1190 questions 
and answers carefully classified and indexed, of 
which 999 pertain to practical banking prob- 
lems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers 
deal with bank business building methods and 
service. 


John Edson Brady, Editor of Banking Law 
Journal, collaborated with Mr. Morehouse in 
the preparation of the book. Legal citations to 
leading court cases accompany the answers. 









It is a book which you would not be without 
once you have examined it. In fact, we feel 
sure that you will do what every banker who 
has thus far seen a copy has done—order addi- 
tional copies for the use of your other officers 
and employees. 





Handsomely bound in flexible. Fabricoid 
cover, yet the price is only $3.00 for single 
copies, postpaid—even less where additional 
copies are ordered. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Special Rates for Quantity Orders 



















BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 
Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval 
a copy of “Bankers Guide Book.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
to you or remit the price, $3.00. 
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BaDK TALKS 


Special Section of The Bankers 


MUCH ABUSED METHODS 
OF APPLYING FOR AN 
INCREASE 


IN APPLYING FOR an increase as 
in everything else, there is a 
right and a wrong way. It is 
unfortunate that so few are 
schooled in the right way. It 
is so much easier and effective. 
We are indebted to The Ameri- 
can Magazine for December for 
the ideas furthered in this ar- 
ticle. “What Not to Do if You 
Want a ‘Raise,’ ” is the title of 
the magazine article and it will 
repay anyone to read it. 

The wrong method most 
commonly employed is to insist 
that living expenses have in- 
creased to the point where an 
increase must be had. Here 
the attitude is taken that be- 
cause we have been living be- 
yond our means, or have met 
with misfortune, the company 
owes us an increase. But un- 
fortunately the company does 
not pay us on the basis of our 
habits or misfortunes. It pays 
us on the strict and impartial 
basis of our worth as an earn- 
ing power in the business. Were 
wages based upon sympathy 
rather than the earning capac- 
ity of the individual, companies 
would soon be forced into bank- 
ruptecy. Most employers are 
sympathetic, but they dare not 
permit their sympathy to run 
away with their judgment. It 
would work the hardship of 
mismanagement upon us all. 

Another wrong method is to 
ask for an increase upon the 
plea that another is receiving 
more money for similar work. 
This is a criticism of a 
superior’s judgment and _ is 
strongly impressed upon him as 
such. He holds the position he 
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does because the management 
has confidence in his ability to 
determine how much each man 
under him is worth. Even were 
this not true, it is an evidence 
of poor judgment to criticize 
a superior and then to ask his 
consideration in almost the 
same breath. 

Still another wrong way of 
seeking an increase is that of 
truthfully or untruthfully say- 
ing that a better paying posi- 
tion has been offered elsewhere. 
If such a position really has 
been offered, and, after due 
consideration, it is decided that 
the opportunities and not only 
the money are better, quit. If 
such a position has not been 
offered, everything is lost when 
the advice is given as it usually 
is in such cases, that the com- 
pany is paying all the job is 
worth and that the better offer 
had best be accepted. 


EFFECTIVE METHODS 


Now that a few of the faulty 
methods have been considered, 
the right methods can be re- 
viewed with greater confidence. 
The best way to get an increase 
is to prepare for it by persist- 
ent hard work. In most cases 
any work that increases produc- 
tion or reduces expense, is suf- 
ficient. But there are cases 
where a high degree of sales- 
manship is required. Where this 
is necessary modest self adver- 
tisement is not resented. It is 
interpreted by most superiors 
as a real show of business abil- 
ity, the very asset for which 
they are seeking and willing to 
reward. 

Another effective method of 
getting an increase is to demon- 
strate by thrift and good judg- 
ment in personal matters that 


Magazine 


you are the type of man for 
whom your company is looking. 
This is an almost infallible 
means of causing an employer 
to decide that a man who can 
save money on a small income 
for himself can save money for 
the business. And wherever an 
employer finds a man that can 
save money through broad- 
minded business management, 
that is the man whom he is 
ready to increase.—N. C. R. 


News. 
a 


“To make money, you must 
make men first; and to make 
the most money, you must 
make the biggest men. Now 
that we have the fundamental 
principle in mind, let us get 
down to facts: The most im- 
portant fact is the hundreds of 
books and thousands of maga- 
zine articles have been recently 
published, applying to every 
department of factory manage- 
ment, suiting the needs of every 
owner, builder, official or em- 
ployee, and solving almost any 
problem that could arise in 
factory operation. Many a 
plant has saved hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars, installing 
a new method or device for 
economical production learned 
from a modern book or maga- 
zine.’—Edward Earle Purinton. 


& 


“THE MERE acquisition of knowl- 
edge is not study. To gratify 
one’s curiosity for informa- 
tion may be of no value. 

“Srupy, to be of real use, must 
be with an object in view. 
Facts should be acquired for 
the purpose of employing 
them, just as no food is bene- 
ficial unless it can be di- 
gested.”—-Dr. Frank Crane. 
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COMPARATIVELY 

young man who is 

now president of a 
large New York Bank— 
Perey H. Johnston of the 
Chemical, to be exact—it is 
said spends two _ hours 
every evening in his library 
studying financial] literature. 
A pretty good example for 
men who are not so far up 
on the banking ladder. 


& 


Here Are some of the 
things a good banker should 
know and can learn from 
books: 

The law as related to com- 
Inerce, 

Something of accountancy. 

Something of economics. 

More than a smattering of 
history. 

In short, like other intelligent 
men, the banker should know 
something of everything and 
everything of something. 


& 

Ir PROBABLY is safe to say 
that no man can be called 
well informed without a 
thorough grounding in the 
history — economic, social 
and_ political—of his own 
country and of other modern 
countries ; or without a back- 
ground of the history of the 
race in general. This means 
the careful reading of well 
selected histories. Let us 
help you select them. 


American libraries open 


their doors daily to hundreds 
of thousands of readers in 
search of practical informa- 
tion. People are learning 
that concrete education often 
commences on the last day 
of school and that good 
books offer untold opportuni- 
ties for further immediate 
development. 


& 


A CERTAIN newspaper editor 
is rather pessimistic in re- 
gard to the reading habits of 
Americans. Speaking of 
best sellers, he says: 


“They have their day—these 
paper-jacketed volumes—their 
day, or month, or half a year, 
and then it’s all over with them. 
They must give way to a new 
set of bindings and voices, no 
more permanent or worthy, 
probably, but more salable. In 
a certain season long ago it was 
‘The House of Mirth’; later on 
it was the ‘Spoon River An- 
thology’; this month it seems to 
be ‘Main Street. Between 
these were tens of thousands of 
others that drew one breath of 
popularity and then fell under 
the trampling feet. We can- 
not remember them now. Their 
authors have nearly forgotten 
them in the pressure of work. 
It’s a natural inference that as 
a nation we read too much and 
write too much, that we should 
stop, take breath, and consider 
what the making of books is all 
about before we go on. 

“There are thousands of poets 
and novelists in the United 
States, among them some fairly 
good ones; but they are with- 
out adequate support. We 
furnish but rocky soil; the sow- 
ing comes to nothing because 
the roots never penetrate; the 
mass of citizens is entirely un- 
affected by our superficial lit- 
erature, read, as it is, in cor- 
ners. In time this literature 
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may win over the mass, or the 
mass may evolve a literature of 
its own, but of this we can only 
conjecture.” 

& 


BUSINESS READING 


Wm. A. Prendergast, former 
Comptroller of New York City, 
and now president of the New 
York and Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company, is writing a 
series of articles for “The 
Credit Monthly” on “Business 
Reading.” In a recent one he 
said: 

It would be an easy matter 
to give a list of books that it 
would be advisable for business 
men to read. But there are a 
few things essential to a deter- 
mination to engage in a course 
of reading. One is, a resolu- 
tion to make the study, what- 
ever it may be, a thorough one. 
Another, a comprehension of 
the ground to be covered, and 
again, a steady purpose that 
the reading will not be indulged 
in with the idea of supporting 
or proving some preconceived 
opinion or plan. So many peo- 
ple read, but to no real pur- 
pose. A little of this, or a lit- 
tle of that. Just enough to en- 
able them to quote some say- 
ing or expression and earn the 
undeserved recompense of be- 
ing credited with knowledge. 
That “a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing” is something it is 
difficult for most people to un- 
derstand. When we listen to 
men who lecture, how quick we 
are to discern the real knowl- 
edge, from the _ superficial 
brand, no matter in what or- 
nate words the latter may be 
clothed. We must also have 
an intelligent understanding of 
the task we are assuming. If 
not, we will never be able to 
plan our reading in such a way 
that we will get adequate re- 
sults from it. 

One of our greatest short- 
comings is haste—the desire to 
be rid of a task, even at the 
expense of thoroughness. In 
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no effort is this more fatal than 
in reading. How frequently we 
hear people boasting of the 
number of books they have read 
in a week. Ask them a few 
weeks later to tell you some- 
thing of what they have read, 
and you will find they have 
only the haziest idea of all they 
have been through. 

In business reading, haste is 
disastrous. There are some 
minds that absorb very rapidly. 
But they are few. Business 
hooks are we admit not the 
liveliest kind of literature. 
They should be read carefully, 
thoroughly, and pondered on as 
they are read. In this way we 
get the real benefit from them. 
In this way the benefit we ac- 
quire eases and soothes our 
minds and then we begin to en- 
joy this kind of reading. 


& 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mopern Bustness Writinc. By 
Charles H. Raymond. Price 
$2.25, delivered. 

Venezetos. By Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. Price $3.65, de- 
livered. 

EMPLOYMENT MetuHops. By 
Nathan W. Shefferman. 
Price $5.15, delivered. 

Tratntnc INpustriaL Workers. 
By Roy Willmarth Kelly. 
Price $5.15, delivered. 

Lanor Maintenance. By Dan- 
iel Bloomfield. Price $5.15, 
delivered. 

Financine a Bustness. By Jo- 
seph M. Regan. Price $3.15, 
delivered. 

\ Countine Howse Dictionary. 
By John White Kuhrt, B.Sc. 
(English Publication.) Price 
$2.65, delivered. 

EssENTIALS OF ADVERTISING. 
By Frank Leroy Blanchard. 
Price $3.15, delivered. 

PsYcHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING IN 
THrory AND Practice. By 
Walter Dill Scott. Price 
$3.65, delivered. 

Tue Work or Watt Srreet. 
By Sereno S. Pratt. Price 
$3.65, delivered. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 





HIS book 1s by the author of “The Practical 

Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work,” “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,”’ “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,’’ “Comparative Statements,” 
““Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facit.g pages, explaining in detail why it 1s 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cleth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
ise blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
merciaL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mitton W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
oi state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions of the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and _ reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Mongnovuse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenouse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including ns: wspapers, stree. 2ar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 


By Wir11am 1H. Entrrin, Je. 


This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By Frankun Escuer 


Gives a clear understanding 
ef the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. Arruur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and _ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wuus S. Paine 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Wiiuuam H. Kyirrin, Je. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 





Du Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 
nave how to increase the efficiency BANK ADVERTISING riety of tables and charts which 
the of a bank—how to make the EXPERIENCE make it indispensable for every 
ords work run more smoothly—how trust company officer. The au- 
ans- to get the most out of equip- By T. D. MacGarooa thor was for many years con- 
P a ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- This book is filled with prac- nected with the Cleveland Trust 
tion trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. tical ideas for financial pub- Company in important capaci- 
Co- licity as actually used by hun- ties and speaks with authority. 
xed, dreds of banks and trust com- 500 pages, Price, $5.00. 
BANK LETTERS panies in the United States and 
By W. R. Morenovse ana Canada. Many bank advertise- 
OF F. A. Srearns ments are reproduced and com- ae 
VE mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 
Letters which will bring new By T. D. MacGrecor 
Se ll foun 
ease een then tolone, TRUST COMPANIES; Bank Department Series. 
pera sarisg so , THEIR ORGANIZATION, This book describes the actual 
of —will reopen dead accounts sn GROWTH AND operation and organization of 
and encourage despondent savings MANAGEMENT the “new business department” 
cing depositors—will soothe an angry of a modern bank and shows 
the customer—will win you the By Cray Herricx how any bank can organize such 
Dr. friendship of banks in other Describes in detail the actual a department and make it a 
_— cities—letters to fit many situa- organization and operation of profitable producer of new busi- 
tise tions in your business life, every department of a modern ness and accounts for the bank. 
de- written by an expert, after trust company. Contains a va- Price, $1.25. 
= hours of careful thought and 
ail planning, and based on many 
ngs years’ experience. The actual BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
the equivalent of results achieved 253 Broapway, New York. 
h a when you employ a correspon- Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 
the dence expert at five thousand a below. After examination I will either remit the price or 
bill year. Price $7.50. 
400 return the books to you: 
laps { ] The New Business De- { ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 4 Desay selena $1.26 [ 4 Practical Work of a 
By W. R. Morenovse came Wee eee one Bam cccccccscceve 5.00 
RK Contsing 1100 quisition: end [ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 |! 1 Bank Letters ...... _ 
; ‘ [ ] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 [ ] Bankers Guide Book 3.00 
answers on legal banking prob- [1 El aa ian r Cc : P 
In. lve call teak teal “puildi ements o' oreign { ] Trust Companies..... -00 
an usiness-buliding PGES 260000800 1.6¢ [ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 
tail methods. A valuable reference { ] The Filing Department 1.25 SUED s4<adawsees 2.26 
lern book for every banker. Espe- 
rac- cially adapted for educational NG icc cawaitcemdieniatemnew dudsankissciwcdlawkseie@akexen 
tail work among bank employees. 
this Special price when ordered in tsi cktentbisenck KEIERREWR aK ARUN ceTediar 
ully quantity. 287 pages. Price, 
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Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. KR. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


_ HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 

agazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“*Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








KANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina. 
tion IT will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 8) 
Tate’s Mopern Campaist. Twen- 
ty-sixth edition. By H. T, 
Easton. Price $5.15, deliy- 

ered. 

Tue Frxanciat OrGanizatioy 
or Society. By Harold G, 
Moulton. Price $4.15, de- 
livered. 

Exporters’ ENcYCLopaepta. Six- 
teenth Annual Edition. 
Edited by Wolcott P. Chap- 
man. Price $15.25, delivered. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE  Fovtr- 
TEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AssocIATION OF Lire IN- 
SURANCE PRreEsIDENTs. Better- 
ment of Life Insurance Serv- 
ice, New York. 

How to Compute THE Excess 
Prorits Tax. The Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

Tue Pvusiic AND INVESTMENTS. 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., Ad- 
vertising. New York and 
Boston. 

Oo; 


THE PLACE oF the thinker in 
business is paramount. As 
quite a general rule, great 
readers are great thinkers. 
The man in an executive 
position or the man training 
for one must be a thinker, 
and it is the testimony of 
successful men that the study 
of the methods and success 
of other men as recorded in 
books is of the greatest help- 
fulness. It is a time-saver 
because in _ this 
learns from the experience 
of others and therefore does 
not need to do so much ex- 
perimenting himself. It is 
the story of the progress of 
the race. We climb on our 
dead selves to higher things, 
as the poet said. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 


In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much 
or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 


'tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 


wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 


ment of 
MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also 
contains a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. 


The chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Bock of Bank Advertising” are: 


I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 
II. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
III. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SERVICES 
IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING 
V. TRUST ADVERTISING 
VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 
VII. BANK EMBLEMS 
VII. INVESTMENT, REAL ESTATE, AND INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS 
X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. 


The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful 
volume for the work desk or library table. 


Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway New York 












































“Every Bank 
Its Own Teacher” 


ANKERS everywhere are realizing more and 

more the necessity of having a well trained 
efhcient staff of employees. It is not a new prob- 
lem but one that is assuming a greater importance 
each day in the functions mp bank. Some insti- 
tutions have found it to be of such significance that 
they have organized a special department under the 
supervision of high salaried executives to oversee 
this work. 


The article, Every Bank Its Own Teacher, which was 
written by Glenn G. Munn, assistant manager, personnel 
department, Chase National Bank, New York, is a result 
of an exhaustive and constant study of this problem. 
It explains a solution that may be applied to all banks 
regardless of size or location. 


You ought not to miss this enlightening article 
appearing in the March issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. 


Other important features are: 


The Daily Balance 1400 New Accounts in 10 
The Progressive Discount Days 

Rate System Selling the Savings Bank to 
Reduction of Credit De- the People 

partment Costs Banking Law 
Banking Publicity Banking Comment 


eres a Subscribing to THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE keeps you 


| 

| posted on the activities of your 
contemporaries in every State of 
| 
, 
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, 
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Bankers Magazine 
253 Broadway, New York 
Please put me down for a year 8 sub- 


scription to The Bankers Magazine 
and bill me $5.00. 


the Union and well informed on 
modern Banking Developments. 


The Bankers Magazine 
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BQ@DK TALKS 


Special Section of The Bankers 


HOW ONE BANKER GOT 
AHEAD 


Ae young 
bank executive in a New 
England city who has had with- 
in a very few years a number 
of important promotions attrib- 
utes a good deal of his success 
to consistent and conscientious 
reading of business literature. 

In his study at home he has 
placed a comfortable chair, a 
reading light and a table on 
which he puts books, pamphlets 
and periodicals that cover sub- 
jects in which he is interested. 
Here he spends at least an hour 
every evening going over this 
literature, sifting the wheat 
‘ from the chaff, making notes 
on points worth remembering 
and keeping himself generally 
posted on things financial. As 
a result he soon began to have 
the reputation of being the best 
informed man in his bank and 
naturally the man who knows 
is the man who gets ahead. 

This man keeps a notebook 
which is a veritable “book of 
knowledge” along banking 
lines. Whenever he reads any- 
thing that particularly interests 
him or that he thinks is worth 
remembering he jots it down 
in this note book. He does this 
for two reasons. One is so as 
to have this information for fu- 
ture reference and the other is 
so as to impress t on his mem- 
ory. He finds that the mere 
act of writing down a thought 
impresses it on his mind so that 
he does not forget it. 

He is a strong believer in 
taking bank education in small 
doses. He thinks that it is a 
mistake to sit down and try to 
read a business book at one 
stretch. The best method, in 
his opinion, is to take one chap- 
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ter at a time, read it carefully 
and slowly, make notes on im- 
portant points. After this is 
finished, the reader, he believes, 
should go over the text again 
to make sure that he has 
grasped the author’s meaning. 
By observing this rule he will 
avoid mental indigestion which 
often results from a too hasty 
gobbling of business literature. 
In reading, the important thing 
is not the amount that is read 
but the amount that is remem- 
bered, just as in eating it is not 
the amount that is consumed 
that matters but the amount of 
nourishment that is finally as- 
similated. 

Of course not all business lit- 
erature requires such careful 
treatment as is described above. 
News items in current period- 
icals are important, but for the 
most part they can be skimmed 
over rather hastily. Serious 
books and articles, however, of 
an educational nature require 
greater deliberation. ¥ 

There is nothing in this pro- 
gram of self-education that is 
without the range of any mem- 
ber of the banking profession. 
Surely there is no one who can- 
not afford to devote at least an 
hour a day to study and an 
hour’s daily study when done 
conscientiously produces  re- 
sults which are well worth 
while. 

A rhyme which appeared in 
this department several years 
ago points a moral in this con- 
nection: 


“You are old, Banker William,” 
the young man said, 
“And your hair is exceeding- 
ly gray; 
And yet you’re always abreast 
of the times. 












Now what is the reason, I 
pray?” 


“From my youth, Teller Wat- 
kins,” the old man replied, 
“I always have been a great 
student. 
I’ve never confined my thoughts 
to this bank. 
I hardly thought that would 
be prudent.” 


“While others declared that the 
old days were over 
And gathered together to rue 
it, 
You walked ’round the bank 
with a smile on your face. 
Pray, how did you manage 
to do it?” 


“T’ve learned from the books 
what others have taught 
me, 

And the world has been bared 
to my vision. 

And now, if you’re wise, you'll 
follow my lead, 

For you'll never regret your 
decision.” 


& 


“Books DELIGHT vs, when pros- 
perity smiles upon us; they 
comfort us inseparably when 
stormy fortune frowns on us. 
They lend validity to human 
compacts, and no serious judg- 
ments are propounded without 
their help. Arts and sciences, 
all the advantages of which no 
mind can enumerate, consist in 
books. How highly must we 
estimate the wondrous power 
of books, since. through them 
we survey the utmost bounds 
of the world and of time, and 
contemplate the things that 
are as well as those that are 
not, as in the mirror of eter- 
nity.”—Richard, Bishop and 
Chancellor of Bury. 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
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E know a young bank 

officer in a Southern 
city who says modestly that 
he tries to read two new 
books a month. We imagine 
that most bankers don’t do 
as well as that, because it is 


doing well. And _ these 
books he reads are not all on 
banking or business. He 


reads ‘‘Main Street,” ““Moon 
Calf” and “Potterism,” as 
well as “The New Business 
Department,” and “The 
Practical Work of a Bank.” 


& 


WE UsED TO KNow a college 
professor who said “A good 
square meal makes a good 
round man.” It is equally 
true that systematic use of 
the mental pabulum found 
in good books will make an 
all-round bank man. 


& 


Cuartes C. Grover, presi- 
dent of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., 
began his business career in 
a bookstore, and he acquired 
a knowledge of and a liking 
for books in his early youth 
that has lasted throughout 
his life. He is a scholar in 
all that pertains to books 
and reading. 


& 


Or Necessity, advertising 
men are great readers, At 


least the best of them are. 
Here is what one of that 
kind says about reading: 
“It seems to me a lot of good 
people are kept from reading 
books because they don’t real- 
ize their power over them. 
When an author puts the best 
that he has into a book, he 
makes himself forevermore 
your slave. You can summon 
him at will, and bid him en- 
tertain you. If he proves a 
bore, you can dismiss him. If 
he talks nonsense, you can ig- 
nore him. If he gets to phi- 
losophizing over his yarn, you 
can pass quickly on to the cli- 
max and leave him ruminating 
to himself. And if he insults 
your opinions, even though he 
be a brawling Marlowe or a 
hulking Burton, you can toss 
him scornfully into a corner 
without fear of coming to 


blows.” 
& 


Ir’s ALWAYS THE man who 
hasn’t time to read who is 
generally out with the rest 
of the “tired business men” 
when opportunity makes 
that too, too infrequent call. 


Says Teller Page to Cashier 
Meade, 

“I never get the time to read.” 

That’s why you’re in the teller’s 
cage,” 

Says Cashier Meade to Teller 


Page. 
& 


“To wasH pown the drier mor- 
sels that every library must 
necessarily offer at its board, 
let there be plenty of imagina- 
tive literature, and let its range 
be not too narrow to stretch 
from Dante to the elder Dumas. 
The world of the imagination 
is not the world of abstraction 
and nonentity, as some con- 
ceive, but a world formed out 
of chaos by a_ sense of the 
beauty that is in man and the 
earth on which he dwells.”— 
James Russell Lowell. 
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WHAT OUGHT 


A BUSI. 
NESS MAN TO READ? 


From a Bookplate Used by th, 
Business Branch of the New- 
ark, N. J., Free Public 
Library 


_ 


. Several newspapers; thus he 
studies history while it is be- 
ing made. 

. Several newspapers; thus he 
learns how business is going. 
. Several newspapers; thus he 
learns his own town. 

The Saturday Evening Post; 
thus he gets good stories, 
novels, and a view of busi- 
ness, law, politics, and gov- 
ernment different from that 
which most of the newspa- 
pers give him. 

. The Literary Digest; thus he 
gets both sides of the day’s 
questions, and explores the 
world. 

. The best novels as they ap- 
pear (the best are the ones 
he most enjoys). 

7. A good, small book on some- 
thing he is interested in, by a 
Man who Knows. Articles in 
the world’s great magazines 
can take the place of small 
books. 

. The best journals of his own 
calling. 

9. Everything else. 

—J. C. D. 


& 


“THERE IS ALWAYS room for a 
man of force, and he makes 
room for many. Society is a 
troop of thinkers, and the best 
heads among them take the best 
places. A feeble man can see 
the farms that are fenced and 
tilled; the houses that are built. 
The strong man sees the pos- 
sible houses and farms. His 
eye makes estates as fast as the 
sun breeds clouds.”—Emerson. 


& 


Good books are the eternal 
preservation of goodness. They 
arouse and rule man’s thoughts, 
actions, opinions, outlook and 
career. 
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Read These Features in The 








IN THE MARCH 
NUMBER 


1400 Accounts in Ten Days. 


Explains in detail how this 
remarkable feat was achieved in 
a small city. 


& 
The Daily Balance — The 


Country Banker’s Biggest - 


Problem. 


Gives a solution of this problem 
that has already worked. 


& 


Progressive Discount Rate 
System. 


This system is covered in a 
practical way by a practical bank 
man. 


& 


Every Bank Its Own 
Teacher. 


This article is of particular 
value and shows how to meet one 
of the foremost banking prob- 
lems to-day —the taining of 
employees. 


co 


Selling the Savings Bank to 
the People. 

Contains a wealth of informa- 
tion on how to get new business. 











HE Banking Comment, published 
each month in the front pages of 
the Magazine, has come to be re- 

garded as authoritative among the bankers 
of the country. Each month the readers 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE look for 
its comments on those matters of current 
interest in which all bankers are vitally 
concerned. In these pages the reader gets 
the benefit of the calm and well-matured 
judgment of a constant and _ studious 
observer of banking affairs. 


BANKING PUBLICITY 
DEPARTMENT 


HIS department contains helpful 
articles on various phases of banking 
publicity—not theory or guess-work, 

but real, live, vital suggestions from men 
who know. Advertising plans and 
methods which other banks have success- 
fully used are described; current advertis- 
ing is reviewed and commented upon; 
advertising matter is reproduced and 
criticized. 

If you are interested in banking pub- 
licity you can’t afford to miss this valuable 
department. It will keep you in close 
touch with the best thought on the subject 
and at the end of the year you will have 
accumulated a mass of information that 
will be of the greatest importance in map- 
ping out your advertising campaigns. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
DEPARTMENT 


OME time ago THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE realized that there was 

a growing interest among its readers 

in international finance and established 
the department of “International Banking 
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Bankers Magazine Each Month 


and Finance,” which is now a regular 
feature of the magazine. This department 
aims to give essential facts and figures 
about banks throughout the world. 
Through its columns the American banker 
is enabled to keep in touch with his for- 
eign contemporaries. 


ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
LIST 


ND there is one big privilege which 
is open to subscribers to THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE — a listing 

in our Advertising Exchange List. Those 
whose names appear on this list agree to 
exchange their current advertising matter. 
Whenever you get out a new circular, a 
new letter or a new advertising device of 
any kind you send it to the members of 
the exchange and each one of them, in 
turn, sends you all their new plans and 
schemes. In this way you accumulate a 
very valuable collection of material which 
will be of the greatest help in improving 
your own advertising matter. A listing 
on this Exchange is absolutely FREE. to 


subscribers, 


BANKING LAW 


UR Banking Law Department is a 
feature of the magazine which 
many banks find indispensable. It 

takes up the leading cases of the month, 
involving points which concern bankers. 
It enables the reader to keep in touch with 
the general trend of court opinion on bank- 
ing matters. Many a banker has received 


y 


a piece of information from this depart- 


ment which has saved him hundreds of 


dollars. 








IN THE APRIL 
NUMBER 


The Country Banker’s Agri- 
cultural Program. 


An article of unusual interest 
to country bankers. 


& 


The Foreign Department of 
a Bank. 


Explains the operation of a 
foreign department and offers 
many new plans and methods for 
making such a department a 
success. 


& 


The Research Department. 


This is a new plan that is pro- 
ducing results—one that can be 
applied to all banks regardless of 
size or location. 


& 


Is Your Advertising Man- 
ager Your Advertising Man- 
ager or Your Victim? 


A plea to bank officers to let 
their advertising manager really 
manage advertising. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Univeo States. By Isaac 
Lippincott. Price $3.65, de- 
livered. 

InrropuUCTION TO Pusuc Fi1- 
wance. By Carl C. Plehn. 
Price $3.05, delivered. 

Tue Srates or SoutH AMERICA. 
By Charles Domville-Fife. 
Price $5.15, delivered. 
PracticAaL Bank OPERATION. 
By L. H. Langston. Price 
$8.15, delivered, a set. 

MonverN Finance. By Emile 


Burns. Price $1.10, deliv- 
ered. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
New York Strate Income Tax 
Laws. Practical Questions 
and Answers. Irving Na- 


tional Bank of New York. 

Stare OF New York Deparrt- 
meNtT OF LaBor—Special Bul- 
letin. Bureau of Statistics 
and Information. 

Gerrinc tHE Mosr Ovr or Re- 
TAILING. National Cash Reg- 
ister Company of Dayton, O. 


& 


UNDER THE READING 
LAMP 


FoLLOWING ARE SOME excellent 
ideas put out by the Adver- 
tising Department of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine: 
“Somebody has said that 
there are just two kinds of 
people in this world: those who 
read, and those who don’t. 
“There are very uninteresting 
people who read a great deal; 
and there are very interesting 
people who read very little. The 
former are mental misers, who 
hoard but never spend. The 
latter are born rich, not in the 
formal coin of the realm, but 
in natural wealth. 

“But, by 


and large, people 
who are 


» good terms with 
literature make the most inter- 
esting friends. They generally 
have more ideas, more humanity, 
more insight, better self-expres- 
sion, better manners, 





“Great native talent will 
sometimes atone for indifference 
to the thoughts of others. As 
Walt Whitman once said, ‘There 
is an indescribable freshness 
and unconsciousness about some 
illiterate persons that humbles 
the power of the noblest expres- 
sive genius.’ But such persons 
are comparatively rare, and how 
far they might go were they to 
add the genius of centuries to 
their own!” 

& 


READING AS MENTAL 
EXERCISE 

AMUSEMENTS may _ be 
either positive or negative, ac- 
cording to the way in which 
they are performed. One of 
these is reading. If one mere- 
ly allows the general trend of 
the writer’s thought to race 
through one’s brain, which is 
the usual method of reading, 
this employment, contrary to 
the general belief, involves very 
little or no mental exercise. 
But it is quite different when 
one reads to understand fully. 
If one carefully considers each 
statement made, in its relation 
to the subject and to one’s own 
experience, and makes a deter- 
mined effort to understand just 
what the writer meant to say 
and what he implies, reading is 
excellent mental exercise. Still 


SomME 


better than this, however, is 
reading to disagree. If the 
reader, after having grasped 


the author’s meaning, forms his 
own view of the matter and 
weighs the one against the 
other, his brain receives one of 
the best exercises possible. 

Incidentally, a fair judgment 
as to the activity of one’s mind 
may be formed by noting which 
of these three methods one 
usually follows when reading. 
—Sunset Magazine. 


COMFORT FROM BOOKS 
“THERE Is a WwortD of science 
necessary in choosing books. I 
have known some people in 
great sorrow fly to a novel, or 
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the last light book in fashion. 
One might as well take a rose 
draught for the plague! Light 
reading does not do when the 
heart is really heavy. I am 
told that Goethe, when he lost 
his son, took to study a science 


that was new to him. Ah! 
Goethe was a physician who 
knew what he was about.”— 
Bulwer. 


& 


“Works or Fiction do not pin 
the reader to a dogma, which 
he must afterwards discover to 
be inexact; they do not teach 
him a lesson which he must 
afterwards unlearn. They re- 
peat, they rearrange, they clari- 
fy the lessons of life; and they 
show us the web of experience, 
not as we can see it for our- 
selves, but with a single change 

that monstrous, consuming 
ego of ours being, for the nonce, 
struck out.’”— Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


co 


Wuen a MAN loves books he 
has in him that which will con- 
sole him under many sorrows 
and strengthen him in various 
trials. Such a love will keep 
him at home, and make his time 
Even when 


pass pleasantly. 

visited by bodily or mental af- 
fliction he can resort to this 
hbook-love and be cured 


And when a man is at home 
and happy with a book, sitting 
by his fireside, he must be a 
churl if he does not communi- 
cate that happiness. Let him 
read now and then to his wife 
and children. Those thoughts 
will grow and take root in the 
hearts of the listeners. Good 
scattered about is indeed the 
seed of the sower.—J. H. Fris- 
well. 


co 


“Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 


Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 





: Met 
In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much A 


or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 
tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 
wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 


ment of A" 
MacGREGOR’S BOOK te 2 


oppol 


OF BANK ADVERTISING ably 








argui 

will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. of bs 
ciples 

This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust a 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. — 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement == ae 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also Wash 
: contains a weelth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s ages 
° ° . ° ° ° . to hi: 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains Ma 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for | failed 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. i eM 
HI SS) mg 

The chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” are: ool 
I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY Many 

Il. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS lost h 

Ill. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING intere 
SERVICES pane 

IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING a 

V. TRUST ADVERTISING a 

VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING By 

VII. BANK EMBLEMS going 
VIII INVESTMENT, REAL ESTATE, AND INSURANCE trans] 
ADVERTISING own fi 


IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS quent 
X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. much 


one m 


The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful There 
volume for the work desk or library table. me 


great 
Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent nifies 
on approval to any bank or trust company. stage 
tion. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. The 
253 Broadway New York 
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Systematize Your Business Reading* 


Methods of Large Organizations in Routing Business 
Articles and Circulating Publications Among Execu- 
tives and Members of the Company 


By ROLAND COLE 


BRAHAM [,ANCOLN once said 
that he devoted more time 
to a consideration of what his 
opponent in a case would prob- 
ably say than he did to his own 
argument. This also was one 
of Washington’s guiding prin- 
ciples in all his campaigns—to 
his course of action on 
what the enemy would probably 
do. Lincoln was well-nigh in- 
vincible in debate, and as for 
Washington, his enemies them- 
selves bore convincing witness 
to his military genius. 

Many a business man_ has 
failed to make his advertising 
or sales effort satisfactorily 
successful because he did not 
take into consideration the ac- 
tivities of “the other fellow.” 
Many an advertising man has 
lost his job because he kept his 
interest centered in his own 
plans and did not take into ac- 
count developments in_ the 
world of business. 

There is positively no excuse 
for any man in business to-day 
uninformed on what is 
transpiring about him in his 
ewn field. The complaint is fre- 
quently heard that there is so 
much to read nowadays that no 
one man can possibly read it all. 
There is no disadvantage in 
such a situation, but rather a 
great advantage, because it sig- 
nifies the existence of a great 
wealth of material. The prob- 
lem is therefore one of selec- 
tion. 


The trouble is almost wholly 


base 


going 


*Reprinted with nermission 
from Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


due to lack of method in mak- 
ing the selection, and is so easy 
of correction that every office 
and business organization, no 
matter how small or large, may 
begin at once to tap the rich 
reservoir of information that 
awaits its use and to flood the 
business with its benefits. 

There are two sides to the 
subject: How can a man at the 
head of a business or depart- 
ment, busy with his work, know 
what the field of business litera- 
ture contains; and what ar- 
rangements can he make to be 
sure that the particular sub- 
jects in which he is interested 
will be brought, as a matter of 
dependable routine, to his at- 
tention? 

The question of finding time 
to read does not enter, after 
one decides that the subject is 
first a matter of one system or 
another. Under the dragnet 
method of reading, it is neces- 
sary to read everything. Under 
the rod-and-line system one 
gets only what he wants, and 
he reads it as he does any part 
of his regular work, because it 
must be done. 

It will be profitable to ap- 
proach the subject from both 
sides: How can the whole field 
of business literature be combed 
for the articles of interest to a 
particular business? How can 
a particular publication or book 
be routed to the individuals in 
an organization who are or may 
be interested in all or a part of 
its contents? 

Many large companies now 


Magazine 


have libraries. Some of them 
are merely repositories, with no 
one in charge of them; or at 
least no one but a junior clerk, 
whose duties consist mostly in 
keeping tables and shelves in 
order and running errands for 
members of the organization. 
There are, however, many well- 
erganized libraries with trained 
librarians in charge, who read, 
classify and route the various 
publications in accordance with 
a carefully-worked-out plan. 

The United States Rubber 
Company and the United Drug 
Company may be taken as rep- 
resentative of concerns which 
have’ well-organized _ libraries 
and experienced librarians. 

Says Ralph Starr Butler, ad- 
vertising manager of the for- 
mer: 

“All publications received by 
this company and distributed 
among the members of the or- 
ganization are cleared through 
our General Library. This is 
an exceedingly effective institu- 
tion, which has for its chief pur- 
pose the bringing to the atten- 
tion of our executives current 
literature which should be of 
interest and value to them. To 
a certain extent, incoming 
magazines are routed directly 
by our library to the various 
executives throughout the build- 
ing. In this instance no special 
form of route sheet is used. 
The library has its own records 
and sends the magazine to one 
name on the list, with the re- 
quest that the publication be 
returned by a given date. On 
its return it is sent to the next 
name on the list. Of course, in 
the case of Printers’ Ink, as 
well as in the case of many 
other business publications, we 
use more than one copy in or- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ISRAELI, for six years 
prime minister of Eng- 
land, said: 

“It has been my observa- 
tion that the most successful 
man in any undertaking, is 
the man who has the most 
information.” 


@ 


ANOTHER AUTHORITY—more 
recent and in a different field 
is J. Ogden Armour, who 
says: 

“The man who informs 
himself adequately about his 
business, its methods and 
policies, its products—who 
keeps his mind keyed to the 
opportunities which lie with- 
in his own province—such a 
man is on the sure, safe, and 
short highway to success. 
Success in modern business 
is seldom accidental.” 


& 


AN UP-TO-DATE BANKER 
needs to have a good working 
knowledge of geography, 
history, law, monetary sys- 
tems and banking customs. 
Reading will give it to him 
more quickly and just as 
surely as any other method. 


& 


“As TO ME1HOpDs there may 
be a million and then some, 
but principles are few. The 
man who grasp¢ vrinciples 


can successfully select his 
own methods. The man who 
tries methods, ignoring prin- 
ciples, is sure to have 
trouble.’ —E™merson. 


& 


WE CALL sPECIAL attention 
this month to the announce- 
ment regarding the publica- 
tion of “MacGregor’s Book 
of Bank Advertising.” We 
consider this one of the most 
valuable works ever issued 
from our press and we look 
for a very large sale on ac- 
count of the high quality of 
the work itself and also 
because the author is so well 
and favorably known among 
bankers everywhere. 


& 


“WERE I TWENTY-ONE 
again,” says Wm. Maxwell, 
vice-president of the Thomas 
A. Edison Co., “I should do 
a great deal of reading. Six 
hours each week is not too 
much, but it may mean the 
difference between the $20,- 
000 executive and the $25 


a week clerk : 


SoMEONE Has saip, “Life 
is a blur of printed paper.” 
It is to students, no doubt. 
and is rapidly becoming so 
to the busy business man. 
Even though a man be ever 
so busy the reading of books, 
paradoxical as it may seem, 
is a time-saver because it 
enables him to learn quickly 
what otherwise he would 
have to learn, if at all, 
slowly by experience. 


THE PRESIDENT of a large 
manufacturing concern re- 
cently read an article in a 
trade journal which so im- 
pressed him that he tele- 
graphed for 100 copies of 
the issue to be distributed to 
men in his organization. <A 
good hunch for bank presi 
dents, perhaps. Look over 
this issue of Tur Bankers 
MaGazine with that idea in 
mind. 


& 


THE MORE BANK employees 
can be induced to read bank- 
ing magazines and books and 
to take a genuine interest in 
their profession the better 
prepared they will be to 
render good service to cus- 
tomers and the public. Get 
education in your line even 
if you have to educate vour- 
self. Let books be vour 
teachers. 


co] 


Books Received 

AccerTaANces — TRADE AND 
Bankers’. By Park Mathew- 
son. Price $3.65, delivered. 

BaLKANIzED Evropr. By Paul 
Scott Mowrer. Price $5.15, 
delivered. 

Nationa BANKING UNDER THE 
Frverat Reserve System. 
National City Bank of New 
York. 

Consonipatep Tastes or Bonp 
VALUES. 


Pamphlets Received 

BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES AS AN 
InvestMENT. By Morton H. 
Fry. American Acceptance 
Council, New York. 

Tue Foreign Excuance Pros- 
LEM. By S. Stern. Columbia 
Trust Company, New York. 

PREPARATION AND Use or Fi- 
NANCIAL STATEMENTs. Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Costs Ass0- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 
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Systematize Your Business 
Reading 
(Continued from page 1) 
der to cover the list as quickly 
as possible. 

“For the purpose of bringing 
business literature to the atten- 
tion of those people who do not 
receive the various magazines 
directly, we publish a series of 
Library Bulletins, which refer 
to important articles in current 
periodicals and sometimes pro- 
vide condensations of the more 
important stories. Those who 
might be interested in reading 
the articles completely are in- 
vited to send to the library for 
them.” 


The “library bulletins” re- 
ferred to by Mr. Butler reveal 
hard work and intelligence on 
the part of the librarians. They 
are issued at regular intervals, 
in the form of letter-size sheets, 
typewritten by a duplicating 
process and wire-stitched. Each 
bulletin is numbered consecu- 
tively and bears at the top its 
classification and date, such as 
“Industrial Relations Bulletin 
No. 9, February 1, 1921,” or 
“General Bulletin No. 110, 
February 12, 1921.” 

The former consists of four- 
teen sheets and contains digests 
from eleven recent articles on 
the general subject of industrial 
relations, such as an article en- 
titled “The Cost of Industrial 
Accidents.” Other articles in 
this bulletin are “The Wages 
Fund”; “Unemployment Insur- 
ance Funds”; “Failure of the 
Treasury Department’s Co-op- 
erative Store.” One article is 
reprinted in full on “British 
Experiments with Rest Periods 
in Footwear Manufacturing.” 
It covers three pages of the bul- 
letin. 

The bulletin bears the follow- 
ing note on the outside sheet, 
or covers: 

“It is intended that the di- 
gests in this Bulletin contain 
ill the information in the origi- 
nal articles, but the latter may 
also be obtained by specifying 
the desired items on this sheet 
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and returning it to the General 
Library.” 

“General Bulletin No. 110” 
will probably be of more inter- 
est to the readers of this article. 
It contains seven pages. A 
number of articles are digested, 
such as “R. W. Babson’s Com- 
ments on Readjustments,” and 
“Definite Signs of Business Re- 
vival.” In addition to this, 
nine books, recent additions to 
the library, are described in 
such a way that the reader of 
the bulletin can tell whether a 
book would be likely to interest 
him. Some of these books are: 
“Selling Your Services,” by G. 
C. Pearson; “Psychology of 
Salesmanship,” by G. R. East- 
man; “Essentials of Advertis- 
ing,” by F. L. Blanchard. For 
instance, the latter is described 
as follows: 

“This is more or less of a 
textbook, outlining as clearly as 
possible the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which modern ad- 
vertising practice is based, the 
preparation of copy, the special 
advantages of the several me- 
diums employed, the duties of 
the more important positions, 
and such other information as 
will give the student a compre- 
hensive view of the subject.” 


On the front of the general 
bulletin is the note: 


“In requesting any of the 
books listed in this Bulletin, 
please specify those desired by 
number and return THIS 
SHEET ONLY to the General 
Library. 


“Books Requested: 


In connection with the meth- 
od followed by the United Drug 
Company it is interesting to 
note that the vice-president of 
the company, Charles E. Mur- 
nan, when asked about the sys- 
tem used by his company, re- 
ferred the questioner to Miss 
Viola Burnham, the librarian, 
in the following words: 

“T don’t know the details and 
the routine, but I do know that 


she has a faculty of submitting 
these various articles to us in a 
very attractive way. In fact, 
she ‘sells’ me a lot of them even 
after I have read them.” 

When an executive officer of a 
large corporation bears testi- 
mony like that to the ability of 
his librarian, one realizes that 
librarians have hitherto been re- 
garded in a wrong light. Cer- 
tainly the world is progressing 
when the librarian of a business 
library has established a reputa- 
tion as a salesman! 


What this enterprising lady 
has to say must be interesting. 
It is almost impossible to real- 
ize that a “business librarian” 
has such an exalted conception 
of her work as will be found in 
her own words, as follows: 


“Our collection of drug, 
pharmaceutical, medical, trade, 
business and other journals fur- 
nishes material of the highest 
value which is obtainable from 
no other source. The service of 
reviewing and presenting the 
important printed articles meets 
a definite need in our organiza- 
tion for getting into the hands 
of each one the most valuable 
data and up-to-date information 
ticular capacity. It economizes 
his time for other work for 
which his services were secured. 
In the limited time that he has 
for reading, he is acquainted 
with the most valuable printed 
material in his particular line, 
and is enabled to select and 
read what seems to be more 
profitable for his purpose. 
Otherwise much of this mate- 
rial would never come to his 
attention. He lacks the time 
and facilities for providing it 
for himself. The service also 
furnishes an intimate informal 
and dependable means of sup- 
plying new ideas and sugges- 
tions applicable to the business. 
It promotes, improves and adds 
enjoyment to the work, and it 
aids in the accomplishment of 
successful results. The helpful 
material obtained from the 
magazines, which is put to 


(Continued on page 6) 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 


In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much 
or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 
tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 
wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 


ment of 
MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also 
contains a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. 


The chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” are: 


I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 
II. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
II. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SERVICES 
IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING 
V. TRUST ADVERTISING 
VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 
VII. BANK EMBLEMS 
VIII. INVESTMENT, REAL ESTATE, AND INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS 
X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. 


The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful 
volume for the work desk or library table. 


Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway New York 
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38A76 2m 516 2903 The attached clipping may be of 
interest to the following: 
Magazine Route Slip 
Mr. C. f. Steffey 
Moagasine_._—- =~. - Dept. General Seles Manager 
= . = Mr. _F. R. Kemble 
cok JOH Dept. Advertising Manager 
Nas EWK 
LFc GHG Mr. J. F. ablers 
AJR = Dept. Personnel Division 
PFK Wac 
Gam FAS ur, 3. ©. Byderan. 
ROW BJD 
ccB Lys Dept. Printing Division 
wc = after you have read the clipping, 
. OB oheck your name off the liet and mail 
rod - to the next person. If you think thie 
FED information will interest some one 
a whose name ie not on the list, please 
ASG add Die name to it. 
Return te D. of P. tor Filing PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 





























Routing slips used by John Lucas & Co., Inc. (left) ; The Sherwin-Williams Co. (center), and The National Cash 


Register Company (right). 


Methods of “‘routing’’ business publications vary greatly with different companies. These 


three slips are representative of many in use when the names or initials of individuals, or the names of departments, 
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Reading 
(Continued from page 3) 

profitable use in the manage- 
ment of the business, and in the 
buying, advertising, selling and 
distributing of the company’s 
products is of immense value in 
furthering the development of 
the business.” 

An index card for every pub- 
lication taken by the company is 
carried in the library. When a 
magazine or other periodical is 
received, it is removed from its 
wrapper and checked on the 
card as received. A label is at- 
tached to the upper left-hand 
corner of the front cover and 
the magazine is placed tempor- 
arily on a shelf reserved for 
publications to be reviewed. 


Miss Burnham says: 


“As soon as possible the 
magazine is gone through by 
the librarian for articles likely 
to be useful to any of our peo- 
ple. The name of each one to 
whom an article is referred is 
Written at the top of the page 
on which the article appears. 
The figure 1 is written beside 
the title of the first article re- 
ferred to and also before the 
name of each person to whom 
the article is referred. If at- 


are listed in order of importance. 


tention is called to two or more 
articles appearing on the same 
page, each article referred to 
is numbered consecutively, and 
the article numbers are written 
beside the proper names. 

“When the magazine has been 
read and marked for attention 
as described, its title, issue date, 
the page numbers containing 
marked articles, and the essen- 
tial points in each article that 
would be really helpful to the 
particular person for whom the 
article is marked are dictated 
to a stenographer, who type- 
writes the information in du- 
plicate on the printed library 
memorandum. 

“The duplicate is filed in the 
library for reference. The 
original is sent to the person 
addressed. If he wishes to read 
the article to which his atten- 
tion is called, the memorandum 
is returned to the library, and 
the journal is sent to him in 
turn. The returned memoran- 
dums are filed alphabetically 
according to the names of the 
magazines, those referring to 
the same issue being placed to- 
gether in the order received, 
and filed in front of others for 
the previous number. 

“The memorandum sent to 
Mr. Murnan on the January 6 





issue of Printers’ Ink is re- 
turned to the library as indi- 
cating that he wishes to have 
this number sent to him. Un- 
less the journal can be sent im- 
mediately, the memorandum is 
filed in front of others on the 
journal. As soon as the maga- 
zine is available for his use, the 
memorandum is placed between 
the pages of the journal at 
page 3. Had the reference to 
page 3 been crossed off by Mr. 
Murnan, the memorandum 
would be placed between the 
pages at page 17, the page from 
which the next article is re- 
ferred, or at page 49, if this 
item had been checked as be- 
ing of special interest. His 
name is written at the top of 
the page on the front cover of 
the magazine. The name of the 
magazine, the issue date, the 
name of the borrower (Mr. 
Murnan), his department, are 
written on the duplicate library 
memo slip, which is filed in the 
charge tray. When the publ- 
cation is returned the charge 
slip is taken out of the tray. A 
line is drawn through his name 
on the front cover, and the 
name of the person to whom 
the magazine is next sent is 
written beside Mr. Murnan’s 
name. Each person who re- 











Bankers Guide Book 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Author of “ Bank Deposit Building,” “ Bank Window Advertising,” 
* Bank Letters,” etc. 


The Book that Answers 1190 Questions 
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The book is just what its name implies,—a 
banker’s guide book, containing 1190 questions 
and answers carefully classified and indexed, of 
which 999 pertain to practical banking prob- 
lems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers 
deal with bank business building methods and 
service. 


John Edson Brady, Editor of Banking Law 
Journal, collaborated with Mr. Morehouse in 
the preparation of the book. Legal citations to 
leading court cases accompany the answers. 


It is a book which you would not be without 
once you have examined it. In fact, we feel 
sure that you will do what every banker who 
has thus far seen a copy has done—order addi- 
tional copies for the use of your other officers 
and employees. 


Handsomely bound in flexible Fabricoid 
cover, yet the price is only $3.00 for single 
copies, postpaid—even less where additional 
copies are ordered. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Special Rates for Quantity Orders 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval 
a copy of “Bankers Guide Book.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
to you or remit the price, $3.00. 
Name 


Bank- 
Address 
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(Continued from page 5) 

ceives the magazine sees the 
names of those whose attention 
has been called to the different 
articles, and from the names on 
the cover each one knows what 
persons have had the magazine 
for reading. 

“The magazines are distrib- 
uted by a clerk two or three 
times daily, and are returned 
by clerks from the various de- 
partments or by clerks from 
the mailing department who 
collect the material placed in 
the ‘out’ baskets in each de- 
partment. Magazines of par- 
ticular interest to a depart- 
ment’s activities are sent regu- 
larly to that department, and 
to all who request them. Over- 
due magazines are called for by 
the clerk, who distributes the 
journals. After the periodicals 
have been circulated, they are 
filed for reference, some of 
them to be bound at the close 
of the year. Information that 
seems of permanent value is 
card-indexed. 


“We are binding Printers’ 
Ink, and have the volumes back 
to 1913. The many interests 
the magazine serves, and its 
high value as a source of in- 
formation and practical assist- 
ance to our people, is shown in 
the large number of requests 
received for articles that are 
called to their attention from 
this magazine.” 

In the case of the National 
Cash Register Company a li- 
brary is maintained for all em- 
ployees, and it contains, in ad- 
dition to leading magazines 
and newspapers, approximateiy 
7,000 volumes, covering many 
subjects. Each officer and de- 
partment head receives sub- 
scriptions to various magazines 
and trade papers which are sent 
to his home address. From 
time to time books on business 
conditions, industrial welfare 
and other subjects are pur- 
chased by the company and dis- 
tributed to executives. If a 
Magazine carries an article 


which would be of help to de- 
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partment heads, copies of it are 
purchased, marked and sent to 
them. 

Articles taken from magua- 
zines and newspapers which 
would be of interest and help 
to factory employees are re- 
printed in the factory magazine, 
“N C R Progress,” issued every 
two weeks. 


C. W. Hamilton, manager, 
publicity department, describes 
the two methods used by the 
company as follows: 

“Method No. 1. The N.C. R. 
librarian and his assistants read 
many of the leading magazines 
and a monthly digest giving 
title of article, name of publi- 
cation, date of issue, page num- 
ber, and the high-lights of in- 
teresting stories is sent to all 
department heads. An execu- 
tive looking through this list can 
see at a glance just what ar- 
ticles will interest him. This 
saves a great deal of time for 
him. He can then get the 
magazine or newspaper at the 
library. 

“Method No. 2. Many news- 
papers, magazines and miscel- 
laneous publications are re- 
ceived in the publicity depart- 
ment. These are read and ar- 
ticles on different subjects are 
clipped and sent to department 
heads who would probably be 
interested in reading them. 

“For instance, articles on ad- 
vertising or printing are seni 
to the head of the advertising 
or printing divisions. Business 
conditions or financial items are 
sent to the comptroller’s and 
treasurer’s departments. A 
special form has been made up 
with spaces for a list of depart- 
ment heads who would be inter- 
ested in reading the article at- 
tached to it. I am _ sending 
sample of form used for rout- 
ing Printers’ Ink. 

The Gillette Safety Razor 
Company handles the matter 
from its advertising depart- 
ment. The “route slip” used is 
a letter-size form with spaces 
provided for filling in the name 
of the individual, the name of 
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the article page and date. If 
anything of extraordinary in- 
terest appears in a magazine, 
attention is directed to it at the 
daily meeting of executives. 

An examination of the sys- 
tems for circulating periodicals 
used by many business concerns 
throws light upon a_ subject 
which has not been well under- 
stood by advertisers in general, 
namely, that many publications, 
particularly business papers 
and trade journals, have a much 
larger circulation than their 
subscription lists show, due to 
the fact that the one or two 
copies a concern subscribes for 
are regularly read by a great 
many individuals in an organi- 
zation who are not subscribers. 

To carry the illustration no 
farther than Printers’ Ink, 
which is the one periodical the 
writer knows more about than 
any other: The “routing slip” 
used by Lyon & Healy of Chi- 
cago, is attached to each num- 
ber of Printers’ Ink as soon as 
received. It bears the names of 
twelve leading executives of the 
company, including the presi- 
dent and all members of the 
firm. Thus, instead of one sub- 
scription for this company, as 
it appears on the Printers’ Ink 
circulation books, there are ac- 
tually twelve men reading it, all 
of whom are interested in it for 
business reasons; that is to say, 
they are all interested in the 
company’s expenditures for ad- 
vertising. 

Commenting on this phase ot 
the subject, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company says: 

“There is a list of persons to- 
taling altogether fifty-nine in- 
dividuals in the office who re- 
quested to have their names put 
on the library list to receive 
Printers’ Ink in its regular 
routing about the office. It is 
obvious, of course, that all of 
these people do not have the 
opportunity to read as much ot 
Printers’ Ink as they might if 
they had individual copies. 
However, our librarian marks 
articles in Printers’ Ink that are 
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(Continued from page 7) 
of special interest to certain in- 
dividuals throughout the office 
and puts in slips of paper with 
certain notations to call these 
articles to their attention. 

“If we had about ten copies 
of Printers’ Ink each week we 
believe there would still be a 
great demand for the magazine 
among those who are unable to 
secure copies on time. We are 
trying to do our best, however, 
with the one copy that comes to 
our attention.” 

What is true of Printers’ Ink 
is likewise true of other busi- 
ness and trade papers. Each 
has a large “invisible circula- 
tion,” as large, and in some 
cases many times larger, than 
the “visible circulation.” 


Says L. W. Gillette, of the 
Eastman Kodak Company: 


“We have a ‘statistical de- 
partment’ independent of the 
advertising and sales depart- 
ments, under whose manage- 
ment is a business library. This 
department reads all publica- 
tions on its list and forwards 
those containing articles of ap- 
parent interest to certain ex- 
ecutives. Executives are by re- 
quest also placed on the list to 
receive certain publications 
regularly.” 

The practice of employing an 
outside service to clip articles 
from publications and forward 
the clippings, or digests of the 
articles, to persons or firms 
subscribing to the service does 
not appear to work out with 
complete success, for a number 
of reasons. Its most important 
disadvantage is that it cuts off 
the company using the service 
from direct contact with the 
publications supplying the in- 
formation. It transfers to an 
vutsider the power of selection, 
or editorial judgment, as to 
what is of interest to the com- 
pany. Moreover, it interposes 
a dangerous check to the quick 
communication of vital infor- 
mation, because of the relay 
system by which an article or 





“digest” has to be transmitted. 
An outside reader, or “diges- 
ter,” may, through lack of daily 
contact with an organization, 
miss the most significant points 
in an article on a certain sub- 
ject through lack of knowledge 
of a company’s ramifying in- 
terests or contemplated new 
policies. 

A business library, or a 
trained librarian, located with- 
in the company itself, offers the 
opportunity for a closer study 
of the company’s business. Atl 
publications are read, not for 
general items of interest to a 
half-dozen or more businesses, 
but for general and specific in- 
formation for one business, all 
its executives, departments and 
the special and individual re- 
quirements of everybody con- 
nected with that business. In- 
formation on special subjects 
can be gathered quickly and the 
current periodicals, as well as 
bound volumes, remain the pos- 
session of the company, increas- 
ing in value year after year. 

A subject as important as 
this surely deserves more atten- 
tion than is given to it in many 
business institutions. It is a 
work to which publishers and 
advertising agencies could 
profitably devote time and la- 
bor. References to the subject, 
illustrations of index cards, 
forms and routing slips are con- 
tained in a number of books 
on offce management, informa- 
tion on which may be secured at 
the public libraries. 

Many men not connected with 
organizations, professional men 
or individual workers are fre- 
quently able to train a secre- 
tary or a member of the office 
staff to become proficient in 
business or technical “reading” 
and gradually to develop a sys- 
tem which at very little expense 
will put them in possession of 
a portion at least of the vast 
wealth of information that is 
being added hourly to the store 
of knowledge in every depart- 
ment of human activity. 


— Cee 
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The Wonder of Books 


ALL THAT MEN think is written 
to-day in books, just as all 
that men have seen is painted 
in pictures. Nothing has been 
able to stop the men who write 
books. Kings have tried to stop 
them, great tyrants have 
burned their books, and writers 
have been tortured by fire. But 
nothing can ever destroy the 
power of writing or stop the 
growth of books, because books 
have spread themselves now 
throughout the world, and there 
is no part of the world without 
them. They are the only 
things that live forever; be- 
cause, although one book may 
perish, new copies are made as 
the old ones pass away. 

And so through all the ages 
of time a book carries the 
thoughts of men. A _ thought 
put into a book is stronger than 
a statue carved in marble, and 
in the story of the world the 
pen has been far mightier than 
the sword. — The Book of 
Knowledge. 

& 


An Exceptionally Success- 
ful Volume 
‘““Tue Awatrysis of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Act” by Ex-New 
York State Bank Superintend- 


ent Willis S. Paine has had a: 


remarkable sale. 

Only forty-eight copies of 
the volume remain unsold. 

The price for the same, in- 
cluding the supplement, all of 
which were published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company, 
will remain as at present, but 
it is evident these books will 
soon be out of print and will 
command a premium. 

It may be added seven edi- 
tions have been published of 
Paine’s National Banking 
Laws and also of Paine’s New 
York Banking Laws. 


& 


Lone povrine over books is not 
necessarily study, and the result 
may be that you are simply bored 
and wearied, and get little from it, 
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Library of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 


Usefulness of Bank Libraries 


Ture BANK Liprary has become 
an important feature of many 
financial institutions. Concern- 
ing the library of the Old Col- 


ony Trust Company, Boston, 
Irene N. Gibbons, librarian, 
writes: 


“Even outside the bank the 
library has become well known. 
Many large business organiza- 
tions, varying widely in char- 
acter, have called upon us to 
assist in obtaining financial in- 
formation. During the past 
year, students from Boston 
University and the Harvard 
School of Business Administra- 
‘ion have found our library ex- 
tremely useful in preparing re- 
ports and theses.” 

We also show a picture of the 
library of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, of which Miss 
Margaret Reynolds is librarian. 
Concerning the work of the li- 
brary Miss Reynolds says: 

“One function of the library 
is circulating periodicals and 
books among our officers and 
employees. We always have 
good novels ready for the 
worker who wants to forget 


the daily grind, or if the bor- 
rower is to make a speech or 
write a paper, or if he has a 
hobby, we get for him special 
books on related subjects. The 
library believes that it is ful- 
filling its function when it 
helps its patrons find solution 
for their problems.” 

The library of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 
now consists of approximately 
4,000 indentures, annual reports 
and circulars on railroads, pub- 
lic utilities and investment se- 
curities, and 20,000 books and 
pamphlets. It is interesting to 
consider the vast aggregate of 
financial knowledge which is 
being disseminated by such a 
library as this. 


27 


Books ARE THE most subtle 
and abiding influence in life, 
more intimate even than closest 
friends, hence to own and as- 
similate the world’s great books 
ought to be every individual’s 
life ambition—V. M. Schenck, 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Have You Contracted the 
Study Habit 


IN CONNECTION WITH educa- 
tional work for the employees 
of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, the editor of “Bank 
Notes” writes: 


“All banking systems are 
based on the same principles, 
and while certainly the book 
of rules and instructions should 
be studied whenever opportu- 
nity offers, it should be the aim 
of every officer to endeavor to 
obtain a thorough theoretical 
knowledge of the principles on 
which the bank’s system is con- 
structed. One cannot expect 
to gain this altogether in busi- 
ness hours, for it is necessary 
to go to outside experts. No 
man has yet succeeded in any 
business who has not contracted 
the ‘study habit.’ 

“No matter what practical 
knowledge an officer possesses 
he cannot hope to rise to the 
highest posts in the service 
unless he acquires that theo- 
retical knowledge of the gen- 
eral fundamental principles 
which will enable him to read- 
ily adapt himself to any posi- 
tion. 

“With the object of assisting 
our staff in this regard, the edu- 
cational scheme was inaugur- 
ated, together with the educa- 
tional sections, in the libraries 
which have already been 
started. We hope libraries will 
in time be established at differ- 
ent branches, but in the mean- 
time, all officers may apply to 
the existing libraries for the 
use of educational text books.” 


& 


“TI witt study and get ready 
and may be my chance will 
come.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
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YSTEMATIC _ reading, 
like systematic study, 


will give one a general edu- 
cation and a general train- 
ing, which develops the 
power of initiative, 
pendent thought and the 
ability to grasp a situation 
quickly. 


inde- 


& 


IN THEIR DAILY WorK bank- 
ers customarily place some 
banking mental 
capital. They know the im- 
portance of management in 
the successful conduct of 
business and are willing to 


value on 


forego something of secur- 
ity in fixed capital if they 
can count upon a greater de- 
gree of skillful management. 
The reading of good busi- 
ness books and papers is an 
effective means for the de- 
velopment of mental capital, 
and this applies just as 
much to the bankers them- 
selves as to their customers. 


& 


“A LITTLE LEARNING” is a 
dangerous thing and we 
have in this 
hundred and_ ten 
people who are discontented 
because they are half-edu- 
cated. For our own protec- 
tion and theirs we must 
teach them the truth, for the 
truth will make them free, 
free of the domination of 


country one 
million 


the selfish, free to develop 
their highest capabilities, 
free to be honest to them- 
selves and others, and free 
to grasp the great opportu- 
nities that are within the 
reach of the intelligent in 
this glorious country of 
-Theodore H. Price. 


& 
Tuar ir is not essential to 
success that one 
with exceptional 
ability is the expressed opin- 


ours. ’’- 


business 
be born 


ion of a Chicago banker who 
himself has been very suc- 
cessful, whether with natu- 
ral or acquired ability. He 
is decidedly of the opinion 
that initiative, thoroughness 
and industry can be devel- 
oped by any normal young 
man, and that success comes 
to the 
carefully develops the abil- 
itv with which he has been 
endowed by nature. 


& 


To yYoUNG BANK MEN we 
would say “Study and pre- 
pare’ for something better. 
Perhaps the opportunity is 
near at hand now, but some- 
body else better prepared 
may pick it up. The oppor- 
tunity may not be so near, 
but the duty of preparing 
for it is imperative. 


& 


“THe MAN whose life is intelli- 
gently ordered is always pre- 
paring himself for the highest 
demands of his work; he is not 
only doing that work with ade- 
quate skill from day to day, 
but he is always fitting himself 
in advance for more exacting 
and difficult tasks.”—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


average man who 


Books and Reading 


“Some of life’s failures in bank- 
ing, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, as well as in the profes- 
sions, are to be found among 
men of quite unusual ability 


who have failed to make a 
proper use of their brilliant 
natural endowments. Some- 


times ordinary tasks are either 
apparently or actually too easy 
for the man of unusual endow- 
ment and he fails where the in- 
dustrious plodder of less natu- 
ral ability develops what he has 
and succeeds largely because of 
the efforts he must put forth to 
accomplish his daily tasks and 
duties."—James B. Forgan. 


© 


“THERE never yet was a suc- 
cessful business man or a suc- 
cessful professional man _ who 
was not educated. There have 
been many self-made men, s0- 
called, who never knew a 
school, but all of them were 
educated. The information, 
training and discipline they 
did not get in school they had 
to get by their unaided efforts 
out of their daily lives.’—Wm. 
McC. Martin. 


© 
“Tre real joy of books is lost 
when we don’t have them about 
us as our friends, to dwell with 
us, to amuse, to entertain, to 
instruct, to comfort, to inspire 
us when we feel the need of 
amusement, entertainment, in- 
struction, consolation or inspi- 
ration. No one ever came to 
know a book intimately unless 
it were part of his household, 
unless he lived with it in friend- 
ship, sympathy and understand- 
ing.” — Philadelphia North 
American. 


© 


“One reason why scores of men 
fail in business is because they 
depend entirely upon their own 
little personal experience.”— 
Efficiency Magazine, London. 
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How Many Can You 
Answer ? 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTION is 
taken from an_ examination 
given by the Chase National 
Bank of New York: 


Fully explain the following: 


Joint Account 

Mercantile Agency 
Current Ratio 

Par Collection System 
Participation 

Underlying Syndicate 
Overdraft 

5% Redemption Fund 
Industrial Collateral 
Rehypothecate 

Renewal Rate 

Power of Substitution 
Definitive Certificate 
Assignment in Blank 
Availability Date 
Collection Ledger 
Qualified Endorsement 
Special Endorsement 
Stock Transfer Agent 
Time Group 

Numerical Transit System 
Letter of Advice 
Certificate of Deposit 
Boston Ledger 
Repurchasable Agreement 
Certified Check 

Block System 

Due from Banks Collection 
Account. 


& 


“Some men have an idea that if 
they do well the particular job 
they have in hand,+it entitles 
them to promotion. What it 
does entitle them to is to hold 
that job. A man who wants to 
get ahead must study the whole 
business he is in, and particu- 
larly the jobs just ahead of his 
own. If he tries to impress the 
management with the fact that 
he is doing this he may become 
annoying. But if he does it 
unobtrusively, at the same time 
doing his own task well, he is 
lining himself up for the next 
promotion that comes his way.” 
—William Nash, chairman Corn 
Exchenge Bank (N. Y.). 











Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Koniffin, Jr. 





HIS book 1s by the author of “The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,” “Essentials in Granting 

Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” ‘Comparative Statements,” 
““Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facing pages, explaining in detail why it 1s 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approvar. 
Use blank below 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
merciIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mitton W. Harrison 
The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions of the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 


By W. R. Mongenouse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully iilus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including n»wspapers, stree. sar 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 
$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 


By Wim H. Enrrrin, Jr. 


This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FiLING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArnrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and_ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wiius S. Paine 

In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time. 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Wituuam H. Kyirrin, Je. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail Tells 
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At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


BANK LETTERS 


By W. R. Morenovuse ana 
F. A. Srearns 


Letters which will bring new 
business—will cause your depos- 
itors to increase their balances 
—will reopen dead accounts and 
encourage despondent savings 
depositors—will soothe an angry 
win you the 
friendship of banks in other 
cities—letters to fit many situa- 
tions in your business life, 
written by an expert, after 
hours of careful thought and 
planning, and based on many 
years’ experience. The actual 
equivalent of results achieved 
when you employ a correspon- 
dence expert at five thousand a 
year. Price $7.50. 


customer—will 


BANKERS GUIDE BOOK 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Contains 1190 questions and 
answers on legal banking prob- 
lems and bank business-building 
methods. A valuable reference 
book for every banker. Espe- 
cially adapted for educational 
work among bank employees. 
Special price when ordered in 
quantity. 9287 pages. Price, 
$8.00, 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important ¢Capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank can organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





below. 
return the books to you: 


[ ] The New Business De- 


{ ] Bank Window Adver- 


_ 
~ 


[ ] Elements of Foreign 





PATtMONE . ccccccecce $1.25 


er 3.0¢ 
{ ] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
Commercial Paper.... 2.50 


Exchange .....+.+:+ 1.6¢ 
{ ] The Filing Department 1.25 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broapway, New Yorx. 
Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 
After examination I will either remit the price or 


{ ] Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
{ ] Practical Work of a 


BORE ccccccescecce 6.00 
{ ] Bank Letters ...... 7.50 
{ ] Bankers Guide Book 3.00 
{ ] Trust Companies..... $.00 
{ ] Bank Advertising Ex- 

Perience ......eee06 2.26 
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Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. KR. MOREHOUSE 


Cashier Guaranty Trust apd Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 





Tas book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. A\ll the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,”’ as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“*Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


Books Received 

ELeMENts oF Bonn Invesrueyr, 
By <A. M. Sakolski, Ph.D. 
Price $2.15, delivered. 

Mopern Pvsuiciry. By Arthur 
W. Dean. Price $1.10, de- 
livered. 

FEeDERAI CorPORATE Income 
Taxes. By E. E. Rossmoore, 
Price $7.65, delivered. 

War Costs ano Tuer Financ- 
InG. By Ernest L. Bogart. 
Price $3.15, delivered. 


© 


Pamphlets Received 

Tue Financine or Present 
Day Neeps. By Mortimer L. 
Schiff. 

Tue Generat FuNcTIONS oF A 
Trust Company. By William 
G. Littleton. Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 

THe Mosiity or INpvusrriar 
Iason. By Paul F. Brissen- 
den and Emil Frankel. Acad- 
emy of Political Science, New 
York. 

Wuar Is Berore Us? By John 
McHugh. New York City. 
CoMMERCIAL POoOsSIBILITIES OF 
THE Union or Soutn Arnica. 
National Foreign ‘Trade 

Council, New York. 

TRADING WITH THE New Covun- 
TRIES OF CENTRAL Europe. 
By Oscar P. Austin. The 
National City Bank of New 
York. 


& 


“CULTIVATION does not come by 
reading books alone—no, nor 
by simply talking about books. 
Cultivation means more than 
the mere getting of informa- 
tion. It is the spirit in which 
knowledge is gathered _ that 
counts. Learn to live and live 
to learn—above all, make it 
your interest to understand 
and enjoy all that is fine and 
beautiful in this wonderful 
world of ours, and impart some 
of your interest in it and 
knowledge of it to others.”— 
The Mentor. 
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Bankers Guide Book 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Author of “ Bank Deposit Building,” “ Bank Window Advertising,” 
* Bank Letters,” etc. 


The Book that Answers 1190 Questions 

















TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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The book is just what its name implies,—a 
banker’s guide book, containing 1190 questions 
and answers carefully classified and indexed, of 
which 999 pertain to practical banking prob- 
lems which are apt to arise any day in your 
work. The other 191 questions and answers 
deal with bank business building methods and 


service. 


John Edson Brady, Editor of Banking Law 
Journal, collaborated with Mr. Morehouse in 
the preparation of the book. Legal citations to 
leading court cases accompany the answers. 


It is a book which you would not be without 
once you have examined it. In fact, we feel 
sure that you will do what every banker who 
has thus far seen a copy has done—order addi- 
tional copies for the use of your other officers 
and employees. 


Handsomely bound in flexible Fabricoid 
cover, yet the price is only $3.00 for single 
copies, postpaid—even less where additional 
copies are ordered. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below at once. 


Special Rates for (Juantity Orders 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval 
a copy of “Bankers Guide Book.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
to you or remit the price, $3.00. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has 
been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did 
appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. 


In the past ten years or more, probably no man has written so much 
or more acceptably on the subject of bank and trust company adver- 
tising in all its various phases as Mr. MacGregor. His name is known 
wherever there is an advertising bank. Consequently, the announce- 


ment of 
MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust 
company advertising, although the matter is not arranged in that form. 
It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement 
of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also 
contains a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s 
ever-widening experience and observation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for 
building banking, trust, investment and safe deposit advertising. 


The chapter titles of ““MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” are: 


I. COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 
II. ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
Ill. ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SERVICES 
IV. SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVERTISING 
V. TRUST ADVERTISING 
VI. SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 
VII. BANK EMBLEMS 
VIII. INVESTMENT, REAL ESTATE, AND INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
IX. BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY LETTERS 
X. MISCELLANEOUS BANK ADVERTISING IDEAS. 


The book is handsomely bound, and is an attractive as well as useful 
volume for the work desk or library table. 


Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular. Book sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway New York 
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E believe that our judgment, based on experience with 

the industrial growth of the country, since our foundation 

in 1865,can be used to advantage by Individuals, Cor- 
porations or Trustees, in the selection of investments. 

Through our correspondents, listed below, with most of 
whom we are connected by private wires, we also offer the 
benefit of immediate communication with the more important 
security markets of the United States. 


ALBANY, N.Y. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
HORACE S. BELL F. C. PEACH 
100 State Street Agricultural National Bank Building 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PORTLAND, ME. 
HINCKS BROS. & CO. CHARLES H. GILMAN & CO. 


207 State Street 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WILSON, SLADE & CO. 
MITCHELL, HUTCHINS & CO. Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bldg. 


The Rookery Building 
FALL RIVER, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

JOHN F. STAFFORD & CO. MITCHUM, TULLY & CO. 

32 Bedford Street Montgomery and California Streets 


HARTFORD, CONN. American National Bank Building 
E. J. EDDY & CO,, Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
« Hartford-Aetna National Bank Bldg. H. H. SKINNER 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 423 Main Street 
CHARLES W. TOBEY TROY, N.Y. 


Merchants Bank Building 
SHONTELL & VARICK - ao + 
Amoskeag Bank Building 


NASHVILLE, TENN. UTICA, N.Y. 
CALDWELL & CO. MOHAWK VALLEY INV. CORP. 
214 Union Street 225 Genesee Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. WORCESTER, MASS. 


THOMAS A. BIDDLE & CO. KINSLEY & ADAMS 
Drexel Building 15 Foster Street 


ALSO 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


on whom we issue 
CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 


which obtain for the Traveler, through personal introduction, the services and tacilities 
of their Correspondents throughout the world, which safeguard financially, and in every 
way convenience those who contemplate TRAVEL IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 





























A Long Line of Leaders 


The directorate of The Bank of America in 1812 was composed of the builders of the 
nation, men who not only created the bank, but who also created history in whose 
pages many of their names still live. 


The destiny of the bank has always been guided by a directorate of like caliber—men 
of integrity and accomplishment, whose characters are reflected in the policy of the 


bank. 


Frederic D. Asche 
Standard Oil Company 
Walter M. aes 
First Vice-President 
George Blagden 
of Clark, Dodge & Company 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 
of Bliss, Fabyan & Company 
Allen Curtis 
of Curtis & Sanger, 
New York and Boston 
Edward C. Delafield President 


Archibald Douglas 
of Douglas, Armitage & McCann 


DIRECTORS 


Douglas L. Elliman 
of Douglas L, Elliman & 

Company 
Crowell Hadden President, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank 

George Hewlett 
of Hewlett & Lee 

Robert J. Hillas 

President, 

Fidelity & Casualty Company 
James N. Jarvie New York 
Sam A. Lewisohn 

of Adolph Lewisohn & Co. 
William G. Low, Jr. New York 


Charles J. Peabody 
of Spencer Trask & Company 
William H. Perkins Chairman 
William R. Peters New York 
R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont 
New York 
Dallas B. Pratt 
of Maitland, Coppell & Co. 
William M. Ramsay 
Agent, The Merchants Bank 
of Canada, N. Y. 
Henry Root Stern 
of Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern 


Edwin Thorne New York 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 





VER since The Merchants Loan and 

Trust Company Bank of Chicago was 
founded, more than sixty years ago, the big 
end of its business has been commercial 
banking. 
Today this Bank is recognized as one of the 
leading trust companies of the United States 
in volume of commercial business and hold- 
ings of bank deposits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney JON J. MEZOREEL. 


and Capitalist Boar 
MARSHALL FIELD, Marshall Field, SEYMOUR MORRIS, 
Glore, Ward & Company 


J oan 8. RUNNELLS 
N b 

ERNEST A. HAMILL, Pullman Com . 
Exchange National Bank EDWAED lL. RYERSON, 
Joseph T. Byerson & 8S 

JOHN G. SHEDD 
Pield & 


ory Committee 

JAMES P. SOPER, President Soper 
Lumber Company 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman 
Sprague Warner & Co. 


COMPANY 


Chairman of 
Trustee L. Z 
President 
Chairman 


RMICK, Chairman 
International Harvester Company 


Capital and Surplus 
$15,000,000 


112 West Adams Street 


“ Identified with Chicago’s 
CHICAGO 


Progress since 1857” 
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The Bank That Sells 
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% | to its customers has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it is providing 
them with the most acceptable 
and dependable form of travel 
funds, that earn good-will through 
the value of their service. 





For full information write to 
BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 




































NATIONAL 
BAN K 


Fo pital 


© Surpluss»«Profits 20. Mii 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


PRESIDENT 


E. HAYWARD FERRY 


VICE PRESIDENT 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


JOSEPH BYRNE 


VICE PRESIOENT 


CHAS. H. HAMPTON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


HENRY P. TURNBULL. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


WM. H. SUYDAM 


ICE PRESICENT 


WILLIAM E. CABLE. JR. 


cAasHIrRrT™ 


J, NIEMANN 


ASST CASHIER 


WILLIAM DONALD 


ASST. CASHIERS 


GEORGE E. LEWIS 


ASST. CASHIEE 


JAMES P. GARDNER 


ASST. CASHIER 


FREDERICK A. THOMAS 


ASST. CASHIERS 
" 


WALTFER.G. NELSON 


ASST. CASHIER 


CHARLES = “CAMPBELL | 


4 e&EST. CASHIE 


WILLIAM B. SMITH 


ASST. CASHIER 


Cor.Nassau§Pine-Streets 





The “Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 
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A BANK BUILT ON 
A NATION’S COMMERCE 


HIS bank was established in 1856 for the 

purpose of furthering the commercial life of 
the nation. From that time to this it has strictly 
adhered to its purpose and confined its banking 
practice to commercial and industrial affairs. Its 
organization and experience have been built on 
the bed-rock of the country’s commerce and it is 
in the capacity of a commercial bank that it is best 
qualified to act for financial institutions the country 
over. 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 





































MERICAN BANK| 
s i ao 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $500,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JULIAN M. GERARD, President 
H. I. STEVENS, Vice-President and Cashier © FREDERICK W. GOLLUM, Assistant Cashier 









DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE G. BOURNE JULIAN M. GERARD WILLIAM J. MARTIN 















Derester, Clou Naonty: Corp. President Foley & Martin, Attorneys 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 8 Vv 
s WILLIAM B. JOYCE beatae me ©. EAVES 
LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN President National Surety -_ 
Pease & Elliman, Real Estate Company H. I. ng ha eniae 
7 y Vice-President and Cashier 
FRANK F. GALLAGHER EDWARD J. KELLY JOHN H. TOWNE 
Goodwin - Gallagher Sand & Henry Kelly & Sons, Whole- . 
Gravel Corporation aise Poamaas p Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
* WILSON HATCH TUCKER 
AMERICAN JOHN A. McCUTCHEON Director, Lord & Taylor 
James McCutcheon & Co., President, Empire State Fi- 
Linens nance Corp. 


Located in the heart of New York’s uptown business 
district—midway between Grand Central and Pennsyl- 
vania terminals—we are especially equipped to handle 
the accounts of out-of-town banks. 





Correspondence Invited 











| he Bank of United States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Main Office: Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street 
New York 
Capital and Surplus over . . $2,000,000 
Resources over ... . . $35,000,000 


OFFICERS 
JOSEPH S. MARCUS, President 


BERNARD K. MARCUS, Vice-President LOUIS K. HYDE, Cashier 
HENRY MECKAUER, Vice-President A. H. PLANTEROTH, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES A. HORNE, Vice-President OLIVER I. PILAT, Credit Manager 


P. F. W. AHRENS, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The steady and consistent growth of this bank is 
evidence of its constant attention to every detail of 
banking service. A thoroughly organized foreign 
department is equipped to handle all classes of 
foreign financial transactions. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 
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“Tt is a very decent warrant of stability to 
serve one thing faithfully for a quarter of a 
century.” —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 









STABILITY 


For forty years we have been serv- 












ing the people of New York in 






matters of banking and trust. We 






have endeavored to give them a 





service designed to meet the needs 






of each particular individual. Our 






customers appreciate this. 









We invite you to consult our officers 
on matters of banking and trust. 







METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
60 WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 


CHATHAM 
EST 1850 1g 


EST 1812 
PHENIX 


Nason 


BANK 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 





RICHARD H, HIGGINS 
Vice-President 

BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 

C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 


MAX MARKEL 


Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 

WILLIAM MILNE 
Vice-President 
VINTON M. NORRIS 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM M. HAINES 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Cashier 
HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 


Asst. Cashier 


ROBERT ROY 


Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 

NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 


Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
JOHN B. FORSYTH 
Vice-President 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR T. STRONG 
Vice-President 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM S. WALLACE 
Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE M. HARD 


Chairman 


HENRY E. AHERN 
Trust Officer 


150 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 








H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
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President 
JOHN T. 


Vice-Presidents 
DAVID TAYLOR 
ALLISON DODD 


Cashier 
ADDISON H. 


Assistant Cashiers 
WILLIAM H. 
WALLACE 


Trust Officer 
ARTHUR A. G. 





SPROUL 


DAY 


JAQUITH 
A. GRAY 


LUDERS 


we an excep- 

tionally strong 
directorate and with 
resources of over 
twenty-one millions 
this institution 
well equipped to 
handle efficiently the 


accounts of out of 


is 


town banks. 


Coal and Iron National Bank 


of the City of New York 
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CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY 


Fifth: Avenue at 60th St. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


Trust Department 


ACTS as Executor, Trus- 
tee, Administrator, Com- 
mittee, or Guardian; 


—as Trustee of voluntary 
trusts; 


—as Transter Agent or 
Registrar of stock of cor- 
porations ; 


—as Trustee ot Mortgages ; 
—under escrow agreements; 


RECEIVES securities under 
safekeeping agreements 
with the owners ; 


HAS sate deposit vaults at 
60th Street and 38th Street. 


NEW YORK 


Madison Avenue at 42nd St. 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


Banking Department 


DOES a general banking 
business including the re- 
ceipt of' deposits subject to 
check on which interest is 
paid on daily balances ; 


—a commercial banking 
business including the dis- 
count of notes of its cus- 
tomers; the acceptance of 
bills and drafts and the 


collection of out of town 


_items ; 


—a Foreign Exchange busi- 
ness including Commercial 
and Travellers’ Letters of 
Credit, cable transfers and 
other transactions in for- 
eign finance. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over Thirty Million Dollars 




















HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 





BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 





























Capital - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St, Havana 


Established 1856 arma | 


| OUR 41 BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO 
HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED T0 US 10 THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Member American Bankers Association 
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E offer our facilities to out- 

of-town banks and bankers 
desiring a complete Chicago cor- 
respondent service in domestic 
and foreign banking. 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
of Illinois 
125 West Monroe Street, Chicago 











OFFICERS 
CHARLES G. DAWES, Chairman, Board of Directors 
JOSEPH E. OTIS, President 


EDWIN F. MACK, WM. W. GATES, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM T. ABBOTT, HARRY R. MOORE, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
WALTER H. WILSON, R. H. WALTON, 
J ice-President " Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM R. DAWES, W. R. WERNER, 


Vice-President 
J. E. LINDQUIST, 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE F. RETTIG, 


WILLIAM C. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President MELVIN C. SMOCK, 
THOMAS C. NEAL, Assistant Cashier 
Vice-President AKSEL K. BODHOLDT, 
L. H. SCHROEDER, Trust Officer 
‘swan LLOYD R. STEERE, 
C. bad tales cod Secretary and Estate Officer 
Vice-President for New Business Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD S. CAMP, ELDRED R. BAKER, 
Cashier Assistant Secretary 
L. D. SKINNER, GEARY V. STIBGEN, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Secretary 
DEPARTMENTS 
WILLIAM T. ABBOTT, GEORGE F. BROWN, Jr. 
Vice-President, Trust Department Manager, Savings Department 
EDWIN F. MACK, ROBERT H. BERRY, 
Vice-President, Foreign Department Auditor 
JAMES G. ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. DOONAN, 
Manager, Bond Department Foreign Trade Adviser 
WM. G. STURM, Cc. A. MAMMON, 
Manager, Real Estate Loan Depart- Manager For. Language Accounts 
ment. Department 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 

MILLAR BRAINARD 
A. R. FLOREEN GEO. BRUCE CORTELYOU, Jr. 
WILLIAM F. GREGSON ROBERT C. WALLACE 
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The Corn Exchange National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital . - $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . $10,500,000 

OFFICERS 


Ernest A. Hamill, Chairman of the Board 
Edmund D. Hulbert. . . President 
Charles L. Hutchinson . Vice-President 
Owen T. Reeves, Jr. - Vice-President 
J. Edward Maass . . Vice-President 
Norman J. Ford. . . Vice-President 
James G. Wakefield - Vice-President 
Edward F. Schoeneck . . . Cashier 
Lewis E. Gary . . Assistant Cashier 
James A. Walker . Assistant Cashier 
Charles Novak - Assistant Cashier 
John S. Cook - « Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Watson F. Blair Geasies H. Hulburd 

Chauncey B. Borland Charles L. Hutchinson 

Edward B. Butler John J. Mitchell 
Martin A 


































Ernest A. Hamill 
Edmund D. Hulbert Charles H. Wacker 


Letters of Credit 





Cable Transfers 





Foreign Exchange 











A Four-Fold Short-Term Loan 


Mr. Banker, you lend Manufacturers 100% on their note, without endorse- 
Our Collateral ment or collateral. Why not lend them, in effect, the same money at the 
nae = same rate, but through us and with our endorsement, and with the added 
i sued in 
einen. a security of the Manufacturer's customers and for 25% in excess of the loan ? 
two to twelve FOUR-FOLD Security. 
months — pro- | 
tected by the | About three hundred different Banks are purchasers of our Collateral Trust 
=o Security Notes, secured piactically as above. They are certified to by, and payable 
nown — Ac- rr 
acumie Theeeke- at, the Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore, Trustee, to which said collateral 
able. | _ is assigned for the ratable protection of the holders. ; 
The basis of our notes is the Accounts Receivable of Mercantile concerns— 
the most liquid business asset, except Cash. Write for our descriptive folder, 


specimen note, and rate. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $3,200,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
BALTIMORE 


Affiliated with 
Commercial Acceptance Trust Commercial Credit Company, Inc. 


Cash Capital, $1,350,000 Cash Capital, $750,000 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Represented In The Principal Cities 
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SECURITIES 


THEIR PURCHASE AND THEIR SALE 


The Special Securities Department of The 
Continental and Commercial Banksof Chicago 
executes orders for sales and purchases of 
securities (on behalf of customers and corre- 
spondents) on all exchanges. A minimum 
commission on these transactions is charged 
by intermediaries. We make no charge for 
the service we render. 


Securities are exchanged from temporary form 
into permanent form at a cost covering only 
transportation expenses. 


Payment is made to brokers and bond houses 
for securities purchased direct by our cus- 
tomers and these securities handled in accor- 
dance with their wishes. 


The department also handles on an actual 
cost basis the registration, transfer and con- 
version of Liberty issues. 


You are cordially invited to utilize this 
department. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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anca Commerciale Italiana 
Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital . . . ‘ $80,000,000 
Capital fully paid . ‘ > ‘ ; $62,400,000 
Surplus ‘ ; , ; ; ‘ , $31,200,000 
Resources . . : . ‘ .  $2,425,458,807 
Five Lire — One Dollar 
Chairman 


SILVIO CRESPI, Milan 


Deputy-Chairmen 
CESARE SALDINI, Senator, Milan ETTORE CONTI, Senator, Milan 
PIETRO FENOGLIO, Rome 
Managing Director 
GIUSEPPE TOEPLITZ 


General Managers 
ie Stas VZANA GIACOMO TEDESCHI 
RENATO pcs IcI LUIGI BATTINELLI 
BRUNO DOLCETTA LEO GOLDSCHMIED 
Deputy General Managers 

GIUSEPPE CALZOLARI FORNIONI 
MICHELANGELO FACCONI 
EUGENIO PLAJA 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 





rm ODOVICO TOE + ITZ 
ADOLFO COME! 


ACHILLE NARDI 
GIACOMO FERRETTI 
LUIGI VIGNOLO 


? y oe BERNI 
B. .VO 
GIORGIO ‘B. PAGE 


New York London Constantinople 
BRANCHES IN ITALY 

Acireale Carrara Milan Reggio Calabria Spezia 
Alessandria Catania Modena Reggio Emilia Taranto 
Ancona Como Monza Riva Sul Garda Termini Imerese 
Bari Cuneo Naples Rovereto Tortona 
Barletta Ferrara Novara e Trapani 
Bergamo Florence Oneghia Salerno Trento 
Biella Foligno Padova Saluzzo Trieste 
Bologna Genoa Palermo Sampierdarena Turin 
Bolzano Ivrea Parma Sant'Agnello Udine 
Bordighera Lecce Perugia Sassari Valenza 
Brescia Lecco Pescara Savona Venice 
Busto Arsizio Leghorn Piacenza Schio Ventimiglia 
Cagliari Licata Pisa Sestri-Ponente Verona 
Caltanissetta Lucca Prato Siena Vicenza 
Canelli Messina Ravenna Siracusa Voltri 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


Banca Commerciale Italiana (France): 
MARSEILLES, NICB, and other im- 
portant cities. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Bulgara: 
SOFIA and branches. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Romena: 
BUCHAREST and branches. 

Banca Ungaro Italiana: BUDAPEST. 

Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
TAmérique du Sud: PARIS, BUENOS 
AIRES, SAO PAOLO, RIO de JA- 

NEIRO, and other important cities 
in Argentine and Brazil. 


Boehmische Union Bank: PRAGUE and 
branches. 

Banca della Svizzera Italiana: LU- 
GANO and branches. 

Credit Anversois: ANVERS, BRUXEL- 
LES and branches. 

Societa Italiana di Credito Commer- 
ciale: VIENNA, TRIESTE, and 


branches. 
Banco Italiano: LIMA and branches. 
SANTIAGO, 


Banco Francés de Chile: 
VALPARAISO. 

Banco + ego e Italiano de Colombia: 

BOGOT 


Through its many branches and affiliations this bank offers a commercial banking 
service that is exceptionally broad and complete. Our New York agents will be 
glad to confer with bankers regarding the extension of their activities abroad. 


New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 


Agents 


GUIDO PEDRAZZINI 

JOHN STEWART DURLAND 
SIRO FUSI 

FRANCESCO SAROLI 


DOARDO ROFFI 


sIo 
FRANCESCO RIPANDELLI 
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SURPLUS RESERVES 





XCESS RESERVE is an evidence of 


strength, but in the present money 
market it may prove to be an expensive 


luxury. 


We are in position to offer liberal terms 
and unexcelled facilities to out-of-town 
banks, which enable them to maintain 
ample reserves with the least strain and at 
the same time to keep earning assets at the 
maximum figure. 











We give instantaneous attention to re- 
quests for the transfer of reserve or other 
funds over our private wires. 


Our 24-hour transit department operates 
continuously. All items handled at par for 
correspondents. No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 





THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Spokane— 


—served by six transcontinental rail- 
road systems and twelve branch lines, 
is the transportation and distributing 
center for the Pacific Northwest. It 
is the hub of more railroad mileage 
than any point west of Omaha. 


Prompt service will be assured by 
sending your business direct to us 
for eastern Washington and Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Montana. 


The Old National Bank 


of Spokane 





























THE entire resources of the National Bank 

of Commerce and the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City have been combined 
into one Banking Corporation— 


Commerce Trust Company 


With Capital $6,000,000.00, Surplus $2,000,000.00, 
Undivided Profits more than $5,000,000.00 
and Assets exceeding $100,000,000.00 
Our Slogan Continues To Be 


EVERY BANKING SERVICE 


(ommerce [rust GOmpany’ 


Kansas City 



























































Experienced 


In Every Problem of Trust 


During our forty years as a trust 
company we have come in con- 
tact with every phase of service 
including the requirements of 
the large corporation as well as 
the individual. 

We invite you to write to 
our officers concerning your 
Massachusetts trust business or 
to call at our offices when you 
are in Boston. 


BOSTON 


SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 
100 Franklin Street 


at Arch and Devonshire Streets 
Boston 6 



































4 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 115 SUMMER SsT 
. 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT 
LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES G, BANCROFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pres. & Sec. A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asst. Sec. 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Vice-Pres. HOWARD NORTON, Asst. Sec. 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-Pres. GEORGE W.SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer THOMAS F. MEGAN, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
CECIL % ADAMS HENRY L. JEWETT 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS ROLAND O. LAMB 
JAMES A. BAILEY JOHN M. LONGYEAR 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT GEORGE B. H. MACOMBER 
THOMAS BARBOUR WM. J. McGAFFEE 
ELMER J. BLISS WILLIAM A. MULLER 
EDWIN P. BROWN PATRICK A. O'CONNELL} 
NZO N. BURBANE JAMES J. PHELAN 
MORGAN BUTLER NEIL W. RICE 
HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM GARRETT SCHENCK 
WENDELL ENDICOTT AARON L. STRAUSS 
OLIVER M. FISHER EDMUND H. TALBOT 
WALTER B. HENDERSON Lo . TOWLE 
HENRY F. HURLBURT HERBERT F. WINSLOW 
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VCC Z 
Organized 1885 a 

UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY a 

Capital . . . . $1,000,000 | 


Surplus and Profits . $1,190,000 


W. A. GODWIN .cccccccecesceceses 
A. B. SCHWARZEOPF....Vi 

FT. B. DY, FP. cccccecccee 
Cc. 8. WHITEHURST........ 
I. T. VAN PATTEN......... 





The Oldest National Bank 


in Eastern Virginia 





CORRESPONDENTS — National City Bank, 
New York ; National Bank of Commerce, Now, York 


NOREOEK, ViRGINiy, Sorat Se Nicci Rae 


altimore. 





Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 
of the business world in our bank—a bank that 
has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 
ee ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 


wonvoun ore Sahsnent nme building vital business interests of our country. 
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The Peoples Bank || Merchants 
peeing National Bank 


Hilo, Hawaii Baltimore, Md. 


Capital and Surplus . $5,000,000 


In soliciting the busi- Total Resources . . 47,000,000 


ness of mainland 


banks, we do so with JOHN B. RAMSAY, President 
ee eteienn teat uo HENRY B. WILCOX, Vice-President 
e assura JOHN B. H. DUNN, Vice-President 
bank in the Hawaiian SAM’L W. TSCHUDI, Cashier 
Islands can give bet- We are the only Baltimore banking institution 


° : holding membership in the American Foreign 
ter service or give Banking Corporation. Our unexcelled Foreign 


your business closer Service is at your disposal. 


attention. “MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE” 


No transaction too small for our 


Resources over $1, 500,000 | attention. None too large for our 


facilities. 
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A Super-Service in the Southwest 


Send your Texas items through the Commerce Banks. 
An officer’s attention insures prompt and accurate ser- 
vice. Credit inquiries and other requests for information 
solicited. 






(MMERCE 


dtea}',!s¢)RUST OMPANY 





WHERE {SRI ARAM HOUSTON 
4 
. in Fort Worth 











BANKER & TRADESMAN 


New England’s Leading Business Weekly—Covers 
the Business, Financial and Real Estate News of 
the New England States 


Write for Sample Copy 


Banker & Tradesman; 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


























In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 


quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satis- 
factory service. Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 














“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 









You patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and. consideration at 
the Guavanty Bank if 
y bear a letter o 
introduction from you 





Resources; 
§.000,000.%8 
B 


FEDERAL TRUSTS’ 
SveTEM. Guarant Y savincs Bank 


Los ANGELES CAur 








Austin National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $596,000 Resources $4,552,000 


E. P. WILMOT, President WM. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
M. HIRSHFELD, Cashier Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Asst. Cashier 


This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every department. Its 

strong financial position, efficient management and reputation commend it to 

banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good banking connection at the 
capital of the Union’s largest State. 


We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to represent you here 





























H. A. WROE, President 


R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. ERNEST NALLE, Vice-Pres. 
L. J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 
H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $800,000 
Directors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
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Dallas— 


The Financial and Commercial center of Texas and 
the Southwest, is the logical point to establish your 
banking connection. 


The Security National Bank 


With a Capital and Surplus of over $2,500,000.00, and 
Resources of more than $30,000,000.00, is prepared to 
serve your every banking need in this section. 


The Security National Bank 


Dallas, Texas 


NULLUUUUUHUUUTLU LLL 
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‘The Bank of Personal Service ’’ 
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Citizens- American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital - - $1,000,000.00 


nent | 





Surplus - - 300,000.00 
DR. L. A. BIZE cw « Sie 
W.W. TRICE. . . .  . Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS... .__.__ Vice-President 
L. L. BUCHANAN, . ._ . Vice-President 
& |. a ee Cashier 
WwW. W. CA wti(‘(‘( ati‘ (T Assistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT .. ._ . Assistant Cashier 
C. 6. MESTER. .. - » Auditor 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 


Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 
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ASSETS 


over 


$ 100,000,000 





Reserves 


a 










Head Office—-TORONTO, CANADA 








Dg ocr COLLECTIONS from United States Banks ont Business 

Houses receive prompt and accurate attention. Our numerous 
Branches and complete Agency arrangements throughout Canada enable 
us to provide an unexcelled collection service at moderate rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE solicited with banks and business people requir- 
ing Canadian connections. OUR extensive facilities are at your service. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 


BANK or IORONTO 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 














THE MOLSONS BANK 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 1855 
Heap Orrice: Montreat, CanaDa 


Capital Paid Up, $4,000,000 Reserve Fund, $5,000,000 
Resources Over, $93,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





wM. see MACPHERSON, resident 8. H. EWING, Vice-President 
. W. MOLSON WM. M. BIRKS W. A. BLACK 
JOHN W. ROSS J. M. McINTYRE 
EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 
E. W. WAUD, Superintendent of Branches T. CARLISLE Lam ectors 
H. A. HARRIES, Chief Inepector E. HABERER - 


Agents in Great Britain and Colonies 


LONDON and LIVERPOOL—London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
IRELAND—Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
—The Union Bank of Australia, Limited. SOUTH AFRICA—The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited. : 

Foreign Agents 


FRANCE-—Societe Generale. BELGIUM, Antwerp—La Banque D’Anvers. CHINA and 
JAPAN—Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. CU BA—Banco Nacional de Cuba. 


130 Branches throughout the Dominion of Canada 
Agents in all the Principal Cities of the United States 


Collections made in all parts of the Dominion and returns promptly re- 
mitted at lowest rates of exchange. Commercial letters of credit and 
travellers’ circular letters issued, available in all parts of the world. 
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THE 


Merchants Bank of Canada 


Established 1864 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid-up .... . . . _ $10,500,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits. 9,743,375 
Total Deposits (30th April, 1921) . . . 154,911,487 
Total Assets (30th April, 1921) . . . 190,367,409 


Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, C.V.O., President 
F. HOWARD WILSON, Vice-President 
D. C. MACAROW, General Manager 
Supt. of Branches and Chiet Inspector T. E. MERRETT 
General Supervisor W. A. MELDRUM 


VIVIAN HARCOURT, New York, N. Y. 
Auditors GORDON TANSLEY, Montreal, P. Q. 
of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., Chartered Accountants 


399 Branches and Agencies Covering Every 
Important Point in Canada 


This Institution gives special care and atten- 
tion to the Accounts of American Banks and 
Trust Companies. 


Interest allowed on Current Balances. 


Collections effected upon the most favorable 
terms. 


Cash Lists credited on day of receipt. 


Transfers of funds from or to New York 
made at Current Rates between Banks. 


Our Foreign Department, Montreal, is at 
the command of any American Bank or 
Trust Company for information or other 
service as well as for business. 


New York Agency: 38 Wall Street 


Telephone Numbers: Hanover 8057, 8058 
W. M. RAMSAY and C. J. CROOKALL, Agents 
London, England, Office: 53, Cornhill, E. C. 


J. B. DONNELLY, D.S.O., Manager 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS } sie 09 gle — Bank, Ltd. 



































THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: 
MONTREAL 






Capital & Reserves $40,000,000 
Total Assets . . $550,000,000 












iin 
ATLANTIC 


~ 
‘ 


BRANCHES OF 


THE ROYAL BANK 











OF CANADA 
CANADA AND } 624 
NEWFOUNDLAND) 
WEST INDIES 
CUBA 49 
PORTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 6 
HAITI 2 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 20 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 4 


CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA, BRAZIL & URUGUAY 6 
1 














UNITED ST 
NEW YORK CITY (68 William St) 
EUROPE 
LONDON (Princes 8t.£.£.2 











SOUTH ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 

















handled upon 


Collections favorable terms 
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Banking 
Service in 
Canada, 
Newfoundland 
ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 








With 284 branches in Canada, 24 in Newfoundland, 
11 in Jamaica and 6 in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic, we are well equipped to handle 
the accounts of banks and corporations wishing to do 
business with these points. 


Capital Paid-Up . $9,700,000 
Reserve Fund . . $18,000,000 i 
Total Assets over . $230,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL. MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 
H, A. RICHARDSON, General Manage 


NEW YORK AGENCY - - - 52 WALL STREET 
H. F. PATTERSON and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


LONDON BRANCH: 55 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint City & Midland Bank,Ltd. 
New Yorx—Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
National Bank of Commerce 
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The Trust Company of Cuba 


Havana, Cuba 
Obispo 53. Aguiar 71. 


Capital . . . . $500,000.00 
Surplus . . . . $900,000.00 


Transacts a 


General Banking, 
Trust, 
Insurance, and 
Real Estate 
Business. 

Acts as Power of Attorney, 


Administrator, Executor, 
etc. 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


J.P. Morgan & Co. . . New York Continental and Commercial National 
Chase National Bank . . New York Bank . .. . .« Chicago, Ill. 
Guaranty Trust Company New York Lloyds Bank, Ltd. . . . . London 
Bankers Trust Company . New York Kleinwort Sons & Co.. . . London 
Drexel & Company. . Philadelphia Morgan, Harjes & Co. . . . Paris 


Agents in Cuba for 


The Home Insurance Co. of New York 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn, 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
Queensland Insurance Co. of Sydney, Australia 
The Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 


OFFICERS 


0. A. HORNSBY, President CLAUDIO G. MENDOZA, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES M. HOPGOOD, Vice-President ROGELIO CARBAJAL, Vice-Pres. 
ALBERTO MARQUEZ, Treasurer LUIS PEREZ BRAVO, Asst. Treasurer 
SILVIO SALICRUP, Asst. Treasurer OSCAK CARBAJAL, Secretary 


W. M. WHITNER, Manager Real Estate and Insurance Department 


Through our correspondents in all parts of the world we are ena- 
bled to make cable transfers, issue drafts and letters of credit, to 
negotiate and collect bills of exchange, and promptly and effi- 
ciently discharge all the functions of a large and completely 
organized financial institution. 


Members of American Bankers Association 
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Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 


Capital (Paid Up) - - = $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, M.D., (St. Catherines), Vick -PRESIDENT 
WM. MOFFAT, Gen. ManaceR ~ A. E. PHIPPS, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 
G. D. BOULTON, CHIEF INSPECTOR 


Agents and Correspondents 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
_ ’ England—Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
| arctenaae Aree p Armadieny — - Sequape—zae Commercial Bank of Scot- 
—_ a i ney da anes Beek Ireland—Bank of Ireland. 
Chicago—First National Bank. FRANCE and BELGIUM _ 
San Francisco—Wells Fargo Nevada Na- Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
tional Bank. ank, Ltd 
Seattle—Seattle National Bank. SWITZERLAND 
Minneapolis—First National Bank. Swiss Banking Corporation. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 213 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 














THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Lro. 


Established in 1833 (86 = £1) 
Subscribed Capital - - - $217,235,400 
Paid-up Capital 46,547,080 
Reserve Fund — « ’ - 44,390,205 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union) : 2, Princes Street, E.C.2. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE (Smiths): 1, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
CORNHILL OFFICE (Prescott’s): 5¢, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and 
Correspondents in all parts of the world. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE 
business transacted. 

Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 





FRENCH AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


Offices at London; Paris, Biarritz, Bordeaux, Havre, Marseilles, Nice; 
Antwerp, Brussels ; ens Geneva, Zurich 
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Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Authorized and Issued Capital . . £7,500,000 


Paid-up Capital, pope 
Reserve Fund, £2,630,000 Together . 5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . 5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves ‘ £10,130,000 
Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 





Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 182, viz.:— 
In Victoria, 42; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 38; In Western Australia, 20; 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 46. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular 
Credits issued available throughout the World. 





























CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED -  $353,444,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP 70,688,980 
RESERVE FUND - - 50,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - — 1,731,987,765 
ADVANCES, &. - - 755,395,865 








THIS BANK HAS OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department : 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 








Affiliated Banks: \ 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD. 


Auxiliary : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital - -£38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - - - 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund - + - - 10,859,800 
Deposits (Dec. 3/st,1920) - - 371,841,968 











HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’’ ‘‘ Berengaria’’ ‘‘ Mauretania” 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 





























Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


($5=-2£1) 
Capital Subscribed . ‘ , $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up ... , 11,744,450 


Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits 7,622,065 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1920 406,033,840 


314 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms 
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Italo Belgian Bank 
Societe Anonyme 
Head Office - - Antwerp 


48, PLACE DE MEIR 
Telegraphic Address: ITELBANK 


Capital. . . . .  Frs. 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund . ..._ Frs. 22,000,000 


Correspondents in all principal places in South America. All banking business, 
documentary credits, bills collected, payment of checks and letters of credit. 


Official Correspondent in South America of 
The Royal Italian Treasury 
The National Bank of Belgium 


Agent for South America of the Credito Italiano, Milan 


Branches: Telegraphic Addresses: 
France—Paris, 62 Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin Carameris 
Great Britain—London, 50 Old Broad St., E. C. 2 Itabelban Ave 
Argentine—Buenos Aires Itelbank 
Brazil—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas Itelbank 
Uruguay— Montevideo Itelbank 
Chili—Santiago, Valparaiso Itelbank 




















Banco Portugués do Brasil 


Cable Address, BRASILUSO 


Capital Rs. 50.000:000$000 
Head Office: RIO DE JANEIRO 


Brancues: Sao Paulo and Santos 


VISCOUNT DE MORAES, Presipent 
ALBERTO GUEDES, Ese., Manaeoine Direcror 


Every description of banking business transacted 
Special attention paid to collections 


New York Agents 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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DE BANQUES SUISSES. 


st. Gall, Zurich, Winterthur, 
Aarau, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne. 


BRANCHES IN 


Fleurier Lichtensteig Montreux St. Fiden 
Gossau (St. Gal!) Liestal Rapperswil Vevey 
Laufenbur, Lecarno Rorschach wil 

La Chaux-de-Fonds Lugano Ruti (Zurich) Wohlen 


Capital paid up - Frs. 70,000,000 
Reserves - - - “ 15,000,000 


Every Description of Banking Business. 


Documentary Credits. Large Foreign Exchange Dealers. 
































Bohemian Industrial Bank 
Ceska Prumyslova Banka 


Head Office: Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Cable Address: INDUSBANK 


Capital fully paid ; . ; . Czechoslovak crowns  150,000,000.00 

Reserves ‘ . . ‘ over - “i 45,000,000.00 

Resources ‘ 5 . over " - 1,000,000,000.00 
BRANCHES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bratislava (Pressburg) Kladno Pardubice 

Brno (Brunn) KoSice (Kaschau) Pferov (Prerau) 

Cesky TéSin (Bohm, Teschen) Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg) Pfribram 

Cmunt Louny (Laun) Rakovnik (Rakonitz) 

Détin (Tetschen) Mlad4 Boleslav Roudnice z 

DomaZlice (Taus) Moravska& Ostrava Uherské Hradisté 

Hodonin (Goding) N&chod Usti n-L (Aussig a-E) 

Hradec Kr&lové (Koniggritz) Olomouc (Olmiitz) Vysoké MSto (Hohenmauth) 


Opava (Troppau) 
FOREIGN BRANCIIES: 
Vienna (Austria) Ljubljana (Yugoslavia) 
AFFILIATED BANK: Hungarian-Bohemian Industrial Bank in Budapest (Hungary) 


Special facilities for the development of foreign banking business in Central and Southern 
Europe. Every description of banking or exchange business transacted. 


Accounts opened with Banks or Traders 
Credits against Documents Letters of Credit anywhere 


Correspondents from all parts of the world invited 
Reliable information about Czechoslovakia furnished 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 


business transacted 























Den Danske 


Landmandsbank 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 
Telegraphic Address— Landmandsbank 

Paid-up Capital, Kr. preecsnnad —_— £8,270,000 

Reserve Fund, Kr. 50,000,000! *°°™ | $40,200,000 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





Aabenraa Parum Kolding | Mykjibing 8. | Svendborg 
Aalborg Pejd Kolind | MWysted | Sénderho 
Bagsvard Predericia Korsér Norre Broby Thisted 
Bandholm Grenaa Langeskov | Boslev Tdlldse 
Bramminge Haderslev |§|§ Maribo Rédby Tonder 
Duarup Holbék Marstal Saxkjibing Vejie 
Elsinore Hurup Wakskov Skagen | Vestervir 
Esbjerg | Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive | Aréskjébing 
Eskildstrup Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup 

Paaborg Kallundborg Nykjébing F.| Stubbekjibing 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate Banking Business 


MANAGERS 


Emil Gliickstadt, Conseiller d’Etat 
C. Harhoff O. Ringberg Emil Rasmussen Fr. Rothe 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


Capital Subscribed. . . ..----- ¥en 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up..... .......- ¥en 45,000,000 
Reserve and Surplus. ae Yen 12,340,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq., SHUNROKURO MORI, Esq., 
President Vice-President 
Directors 
T. IKEDA, Esq. GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. 


KUMEMATSU MORINAGA, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. 
BRANCHES: 

JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Moji. 

TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makung, Nanto, 
Pinan, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takow, Tamsui, Toyen. 

CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 

OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 


London Office: 58 Old Broad Street 
New York Correspondents: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK HANOVEB NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY FABMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 
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The Sumitomo Bank, Limite 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 





















($0.50=1 Yen) 
. .  $20,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund ; . $8,500,000.00 
Deposits (Dec. 31, 1920) , . $175,720,000.00 


Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 
K. YUKAWA, Esa., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 
T. KANOH, Esa.., fs N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq,, “ 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 
HOME OFFICES 







Capital Paid up . ‘ 









Osaka (7) Tokyo (3) Yokohama Kobe Kyoto (2) Nagoya 
Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima Hakata Hyogo Niihama 
Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 






Foreign Branches—Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Chief Bankers in New York and London—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 
Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 
The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, besides doing general banking business 



























THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office, TOKYO 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 


Capital Subscribed . . . . Yen 100,000,000.00 

Capital Paid-Up. . . . . Yen 60,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund (Jan. 1921) . Yen 27,000,000.00 

BRANCHES 

Fukagawa (Tokyo), Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nishi (Osaka), Osaka, Otaru, Shanghai, 


Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu, Yokohama 
New York Agents 
Bankers Trust Co. The Chase National Bank 


The National City Bank of New York 
London Agents 


Barclays Bank, Ltd. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Paris Agents 
Banque de 1’Union Parisienne Comptoir Natioual d’Escompte de Paris 


Bombay Agent 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 
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The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . om . . Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . ods . . Yen 50,000,000 


Total Resources . . . « Yen 600,000,000 
Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Directors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA S. YOSHIDA S. KAKEI 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 
(All communications relating to the arrangemeuts of correspondents and the Bank’s general 
foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department) 


Principal Branches: 
Cuosen: (AKvrea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
Mancnuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Cuina: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
Srperia: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 


T. Fujimaki, Agent 
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The Kajima Bank, Limited 


Established in 1888 


Yen 
CAPITAL PAID UP . . « « « «  15,000,000.00 
RESERVE FUND . . oa aa 2,300,000.00 
DEPOSITS (June 30, 1920) ~ « « « « 119,451,557.14 
Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director 
Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor Manroku Matsui, Auditor 


Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches 
Tokyo Kyoto Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


Transacts General Banking, Foreign Exchange and 
Trust Company Business 


New York Correspondents London Correspondents 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
American Express Co. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
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National Bank of Greece 


Established 1841 


Capital and Reserve . . . drs. 55,550,000 
Deposits , ¢ %® ~~ @ drs. 1,000,000,000 


Head Office: Athens, Greece 


BRANCHES IN GREECE: 


Aegion Chios Kalavryta Messini Saloniki 
Aghios Nicolaos Corfu Karditsa Messolonghi Samos 
Agrinion Corinth Kastoria Mytilene Serrai 
Almyros Coumi Kavalla Naupactos Smyrna 
Amalias Dedeagatch Kozani Nauplia Sparta 
Amfissa Dimitsana Kydoniai Patras Syra 
Arta Drama Kyparissia Paxi ‘Thebes 
Atalanti Edessa Kythira Piraeus Thira 
Calamata Florina Lamia Poros Trikalla 
Candia Gisumoultzina Larissa Preveza 5 gaa 
Canea Gythion Leucas Pylos aga 
Cephalonia Ithaca Levadia Pyrgos Xe «thi 
Chalkis Janina Megalopolis Rethymo — 


Offers special facilities to manufacturers, exporters, merchants and 
bankers having business relations with the Near East. 


























Banque Commerciale de Gréce 
Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES: Le Piree, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Cala- 
mata, Corfou, Cephalonie, Syra, Chio, Nauplie, Vos- 
tizza, Candie, Volo, Salonique, Larissa and Tricala. 


CORRESPONDENTS in the principal towns of Greece and 
in foreign countries throughout the world. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


CAPITAL . . . . Dr. 15,000,000 
RESERVES . . . . Dr. 5,250,000 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 





Subscribed Capital, $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital, $ 5,000,000 


Reserve Fund, $ 5,100,000 mann 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


Head Office 
17 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 


Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, D. W. DUTHIE 














70 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand 
Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 


All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 
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The] ondon Bank + Australia 


LIMITED 
Established 1853 


Authorized Capital . . . . . . . $14,430,335 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital . . ... . 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 





LONDON OFFICE 71 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
MELBOURNE - 403 Collins Street 


SYDNEY - - Cor. Pitt and Moore Sts. 
BRISBANE- - 313 Queen Street 
ADELAIDE- - 8S? King William Street 





7,789,985 
3,973,920 
2,668,980 
3,816,060 


106 Branches and Agencies throughout Eastern Australia 


OLIVER MORRICE WILLIAMS, Inspector and General Manager 
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Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 
Established 1912 


HEAD OFFICE - SYDNEY 


7 Bankers to the Government 
of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, South Australian 
State Government, Western 
Australian State Government 
and the Tasmanian State 
Government 





52 Branches in the Principal Cities 
and Towns of Australia 

2 Branches in London 

3049 Savings Bank Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, Papua, 
New Britain, Solomon Islands, 





Head Office 
Sydney, New South Wales and the Pacific Islands 


Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 


Of every description transacted within the Australian Common- 
wealth, United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad 


On 30th June, 1920 


CE Ties Tico ccs. crccsacecccccocecesonss $199,274,135 
GR Bonn cctncccicccccnctesscessoscssccessccccesccoss 21,526,896 
Savings Bank Deposits....................----.+-+--- 87,394,474 


$308, 195,505 
Cable Remittances made to, and Drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 
Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened. Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Deputy Governor SIR DENISON MILLER, K.C.M.G., Governor 


1921 
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Bank of N ew Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $3,649,875, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 
Paid-up Capital ($13,284,026) and Reserve Fund 
DED . cccctecnsaceneedieawseesiedhenne ee 
ES icc tech eckeneelenenemenneeeeennn 713,039 
Aggregate Assets at 3lst March, 1920............... 257,500,944 


Head Office : rs oe | 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND nd Ta a 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON “TAR Udi 





London Office : 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 
Manager : ALEXANDER KAY 


Head Office, Wellington 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has Branches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, 
Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, Napier, Nelson, New 
Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, 
and has also Branches or Agencies at 187 other towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sidney in 
ya Suva and Levuka in Fiji, and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the 

0 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 

It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches Bills drawn in dollars or sterling under Credits 
established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either in dollars or sterling, on any 
of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


American Exchange National Bank, New York Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
American Express Company Hanover National Bank of the City of New York 
Bankers’ Trust Company, New York Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Co: a 
Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd., Honolulu Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chic: 

Bank of Italy International Banking Corporation 


Bank of Montreal Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New Orleans 
Bank of Nova Scotia Merchants National Bank of Boston 

Brown Brothers & Co., Rg Morgan & Co., J. P., New York 
Canadian Bank of Com: National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
Chartered Bank of India, “Australia & China National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Chase National Bank, New Yor National City Bank of New York 
Columbia Trust Company, ew ork National Park Bank of New York 

Crocker National Bank of San Francisco National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


Drexel and Co., Philadelphia Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
Equitable Trust Company of New York Philadelphia National Bank 

Farmers & Merchants Nat’l Bank, Los Angeles Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. ©. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, New York Royal Bank of Canada 

First National Bank of Boston Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 

First National Bank of Chicago Walker Bros., Salt Lake City 

Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Oo., Chicago Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 


Chief Agents in Canada: 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BANK OF MONTREAL. 
Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 


American Express Company Dominion Bank 
Bank of Nova Scotia Dominion Express Company, Toronto 
Bank of Ottawa Imperial Bank of Canada 


Royal Bank of Canada 
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National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 








Ail 


Authorized Capital 
Capital Paid Up . 


Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability . 


Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman 
EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., Vice-Chairman 
J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esa. 


Auditors: C. H. TUCKETT, F.C. P.A., 
Solicitors: MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELL and NANKIVELL 
MOULE, HAMILTON and KIDDLE 
Deputy Chief Manager: 
JAMES WILSON 


Chief Manager: 
E. H. WREFORD 


VICTORIA, Head Office and 130 Branches 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys remitted to 
Circular and other Letters of Credit 


Trade Bills discounted or collected. 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. 





DIRECTORS 


OFFICES 


and Tasmania 





HON. F. G. CLARKE, M.L.C 
BOWES KELLY, Esq. 
HOGH M. STRACHAN, Esq. 
JOHN BISHOP, F C.P.A. 





$25,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,700,000 
4,140,000 





Chief Inspector: 


NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney and 11 Branches 
S. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 41 Branches WEST. AUSTRALIA, Perth and 29 Branches 
Agents in all important towns in New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lothbury, E. C. 


T. A. EDMEADES = 





issued, available in Australasia and Abroad for Touring and Commercial needs. = 
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Authorized Capital (25,000 Shares of 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


0 each) $1,250,000 


Reserve Fund, 


$3.625,000. 


Rese 


Profits, $102,810 
HEAD OFFICE 


rved 


DIRECTORS: 


8. F. MOORE, Esq., J. P 
NEIL MCNEIL, Esq., J.P. 


H. D. HOLMES, General Manager 
A. L. JOHNSTON, Inspector 


ALBANY 


BULLFINCH 
BUNBURY 
BUSSELTON 
CARNARVON 


COMET VALE 
COOLGARDIE 


Branches and Sub-Branches in 


each) $1,250,00 


$1,250,000 
PERTH, W. 


| 
Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares ot $50 __ |/ 
: 


Hon. Sir E. H. WITVENOOM, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., J.P., Chairman 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders 


A. 


J. MACCALLUM SMITH, Esq., M. L. A. 
ERNEST A. LEE STEERE, Esq., J. P. 





Messrs. STONE, JAMES & PILKINGTON, Solicitors 
Messrs. O. L. HAINES, WYLIE & CO., Auditors 


LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C.3 


CRANBROOK 
CUBALLING 
CUE 

CUNDERDIN 


DONGARA 
DONNYBROOK 


KATANNING 


Western Australia 


R. L. HERBERT, Manager 
F. A. KENDALL, Accountant 


KOOKYNIE NARROGIN 
LAVERTON woneee} 
rasaone NORTHAMPTON 
NUNGARIN 
MARBLE BAR PINGELLY 
MECKERING PINJARRA 
MEEKATHARRA QUAIRADING 
MENZIES RAVENSTHORPE 
MERREDIN SOUTHERN CROSS 
MIDLAND JUNCTION TAMBELLUP 
MOORA TOODYAY 
MOUNT BARKER WAGIN 
MOUNT MAGNET WESTONIA 
MT. MORGANS YORK 


Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in all parts of the World 
The Bank purchases Bills on England and other countries, issues Drafts on its | 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking business. 
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ANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital .....- 
Reserve Fund ..... - 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor 

under the Charter. ... 


£3,500,000 
£3,075,000 


£3,500,000 
£10,075,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. G. 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 394 & 
396 Collins St.; 334 
Elizabeth St. 
Brunswick 
Burnley 
Collingwood 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
St. Kilda 
Williamstown 


Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 


Castlemaine 
Chiltern 
Cc 


Euroa 

Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 


Nathalia 

Numurkah 

Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 

St. James 

Sale 

Shepparton 

Stawell 

Stony Creek 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christehureh 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 


Hamilton 


R. W. JEANS, 


Branches 
Victoria, Contd. 


Strathmertos 
| ne ees 


Yackandandah 

Yarram-Yarram 

Yarrawonga 

NEW SOUTH 

WALES 

Sydney: Martin 

Place: 64 Pitt St.; 

555 George St.South 
Hurstvilie 
Wentworth Ave 


Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 

esa 
Bellingen 
Berrigan 
Cootamundra 


orowa 
Crookwell 


‘bes 
Glen Innes 
Goulburn 
Grafton 


General Manager 
in Australia 


N.S. Wales, 
Grenfell 


Contd. 


Maitland (West) 
Maitland (Hast) 
Moree 
Murwillumbab 
Muswellbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 
Nowra 

Orange 

Parkes 

Peak Hill 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Tullamore 
Waggea-Wares 
Wee Was 
Young 


QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane 
Beaudesert 


cairns 
Charters Towers 
Chillagoe 


Crow’s Nest 
Herberton 
Hughenden 
Ipswich 
ingaroy 
Longreach 
Maryborough 
Oakey 
Richmond 
Rockhampton 


Branches in New Zealand 


Hawera 
Invercargill 
Kaitaia 
Levin 
Manaia 
Mangonui 
Marton 
Masterton 
Matamata 
Morrinsville 
Motu 
Napier 


New Plymouth 
Ngaruawahia 


Otaki 
Palmerston (Nth.) 


Rotorua 
Stratford 
Taihape 
Taumarunui 
Taurapga 
Te Aroha 


Queensland, Contd. 


oma 
Toogoolawah 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 


SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide 

Kooringa 

Mount Barker 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Wirrabara 


WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
Perth 
Albany 
Beverley 
Bunbury 
Fremantle 
Gnowangerup 
Kalgoorlie 
Menzies 
Moora 
Northam 
Pingelly 


Wagin 

Wickepin 

PASMANIA 
Hobart 


Burnie 
Deloraine 


be 
Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Te Kuiti 
Temuka 

Te Puke 
Timaru 
Waipawa 
Waipukurua 
Wairoa 
Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North america 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York 


Hanover National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australie and 
Issue Teleg.aphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 


New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. 


UNITED STATES: 


National City Bank of New York 

Continental & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Nation | Bank of the Republic, Chicago 
Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San 


Francisco 


Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, negotiable in all parts of the world. 





























































































































































































































































































































Up to the 
> Minute Bank 
; Corn Exchange National 
> Philadelphia 


Bae frend a Ws 





Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service—send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 


wees 
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Established 1846 








The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
127 Federal St. 


at 253 Broadway, New York 


CAGLE ADDRESS; *’BANKMAG,’’ NEW YORK 





Volume CII 


JUNE 1921 





CONTENTS 


Copyright 1921 by The Bankers Publishing Company 


Our Perplexed Business Situation.......... 
An Enlightened Industrial Policy.......... 
Proposed Department of Public Welfare 
Employees Becoming Capitalists............ 
Foreign Trade Convention at Cleve- 

TUNEEEE  - chaonaeninbstiatinneninnbiesineieminmuisaeiienen 


Should Banks Sell Investment Securi- 
ties? 
The Bank Credit Investigator..... a 
Trust Departments in National Banks 
Knowledge of Commodity Values as an 
Aid to Determining Credit Risks........ 
Savings as a Means of Helping in the 
World’s Restoration .................... 
Banking and Commercial Law.. ieee 
Why the Banker Should Consult. “the 
SEE | sncinanveadeerensesuiiacbnueinmanaaciiudaeins 
Uncle Sam as Patron of Good Roads.... 








Observations of an Outsider...................... 
a... mm 
International Banking and Finance...... 
Practical Developments in Edge Law 
SEINE. censimscnsennensnestndnesetinintebuiiaiveniatbiindnien 
International Banking Notes..... fe 
Banking and Financial Industry a 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc.. _— 
Equitable Trust Company Celebrates 
ee aaa 
Coal and Iron National Bank of New 











TE ccesesettstenssssnccotncesorccssoestsssonsnressvensocseseuse 1 


A State-Wide Banking Service, Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence.... 

New Uptown Office of the Bankers 
|) ee sites 1 

Produce Exchange Branch of the 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank 1062 


Union Trust ew of Cleveland, 
Ohio sneer . sts me 
News of the 





ae ‘B. peckent 
Banking and Financial Notes... sseenaccininiesais 1089 


ENTEREO IN THE POST-OFFICE AT NEW YORK AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 














Hartford 


A Large List of Municipal Bonds 


We own and offer an unusually large and diversified list 
of bonds of counties, cities, towns and school districts 


Twenty-seven States are represented 


Particulars on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 




















CHICAGO 
5 No. LaSalle St. 


No. 6 
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ESTABLISHED 1862 


Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorized Capital - - - . - $50,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - $44,583,300 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserve F sande - $25,612,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors = - . $33,437,475 
Aggregate Assets 31st Dec., 1919 - - $350,778,055 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Adjoining the Royal Colonial Institute) 


Board of Directors: 


WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esq. JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, — C.8.1. 
Sir D, M. BARBOUR, K.C.8.I., K.C.M.G, SOLOMON B. JOEL, Esq., J. P. 
EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esq. HORACE PEEL, Esq 

STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq. Rt. Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G. 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esq. WILLIAM SMART, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E.. G.B.E. 
J. P. GIBSON, Senior General Manager 
NOEL JENNINGS, JOHN JEFFREY, JAMES 8. SHIEL, Joint General Managers 
G. F. LE SUEUR, W. K. ROBERTSON, Assistant General Managers 
FRANCIS SHIPTON, London Manager BERTRAM LOWNDES, Assistant Manager 
HERBERT G. HOEY, Secretary 


London Bankers: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, Ltd. 


Over 460 Branches and Agencies throughout Cape Province, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Portuguese 
East Africa, British East Africa, South West Africa and 
Belgian Congo. 


AGENCIES IN ROTTERDAM AND AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


New York Agency: 68 Wall Street 


W.H. MACINTYRE, Agent CHARLES McKAY, Asst. Agent 


Bills Negotiated and Collected. Mail and Telegraphic Remittances Made. Letters 
of Credit and Drafts Granted on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 
Circular Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World 
and Commercial Letters of Credit Issued. 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 





Every Description of Banking Business Transacted With Our Branches and Agencies. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


| BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES | 


AUSTRALIA 
- « + $24,655,500 


| Paid-up Capital - - | 
. + + 16,750,000 | 
| 


| Reserve Fund- - - 


Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors - - - - - - 24,655,500 


$66,061, 000 


| 

| 

i 

i 

| Aggregate Assets, 30th i, 1920, $362,338,975 
| SIR JOHN RUSSELL FRENCH, K.B.E., General Manager 
| 
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NORTHERN 
| TERRITORY 


WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. =|. 


11 BRANCHES | AUSTRALIA 






QUEENSLAND 
48 BRANCHES Pi 
@\ BRISBANE, -7 


PERTH Newcastle 





S Auckland 
AUSTRALIA 39, Brancnes New 

PP 5,150,000; area, 2,974,581 sq. o MELBOURNE ZEALAND 

7 08 


sheep, 84,965,000; cattle, 11, Launceston 
000; bo; heres,” : 2 2,500, 000; %* imports, TASMANIA 3 Saseens 5.0 BRANCHES WELLINGTON 
giot 42 5,250; exports, $534,029,950. HOBART Christchurch 


357 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
‘\. 
SHIONADY GNV SHHONVASG Zee 


Value of Australia’s Products Dunedin 
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357 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
4 NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
§ The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 





ca bail 


° Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Agents In New Yor * National City Bank of New York. 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 


| 
| 
See a povccnresenscccoswecesscesoececscess $2 aoe a5 00 
Dairying ty 
SE nensiaaz on eeoesnenarenenreseemenin “wen 7. re ett 
fee ® Auckland (° 
iss ss cid sceoraiaiiniennnnapaneeaentinss $1,415,625,550 a 
q 
Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
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Remittances 
to Poland 


NDER a newsystem inaugurated by the Polish 
Government, all remittances to Poland from 
America by draft, general money order and cable, 
must be sent on official Polish Government forms. 


The Polish Government has appointed this 
Company its Fiscal Agent in America for the 
distribution of official remittance forms, the pro- 
mulgation of rates of exchange, and the receipt 
of dollar cover for all exchange that may be issued. 


This new system is designed to insure prompt 
delivery of remittances. In case of non-delivery 
the full dollar amount is refunded to the remitter, 
less a fee to cover postage and other expense, 
not to exceed five per cent. 


Official forms may be had on application. 
A circular giving detailed information will be 
sent on request. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


PotisHh REMITTANCE Division 
140 Broadway, New York. 












































TURN TO HOGGSON BROTHERS FOR ECONOMY IN BUILDING 














-dler s painting of the hank and-otes Lndleliagt . 
aggre Breakers tee tne Consems Te set 


A Folder about a Bank Building 


WE are building the finest bank-and-office structure in Terre 
Haute for the Citizens Trust Company. A large folder, 
nine by twelve inches with a reproduction of a painting in 
fullcolors by Adolph T reidler beautifully illustrates the edifice. 





The folder also tells how the bank through one contract 
with our organization, obtained the services usually divided 
among the architect, contractor, equipment engineer and 
decorator—all at a predetermined and guaranteed cost. 


A copy of this folder will be gladly 


sent to any banker on request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 
Bank Builders 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 






































“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS” 


“YORK” 


BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


ae 


Clearing House Association York 
ee SS SN on oc scecencessesececcestee meee 
Chase National Bank ‘ York 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank York 
Corn Exchange National Bank ow York 
Central-Union Trust Co ‘f York 
Empire Safe Deposit Co. York 
Equitable Trust C “New York 
First National some wate York 
Guaranty Trust Co York 
Metropolitan Life ww Co oom York 
International Trust Co.. 
American National Bank 
American Trust Company St. Louis 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society Philadelphia 
Mellon National Bank Pittsburgh 
Union Trust Co 
City National Bank.. . vansville, Ind. 
Milwaukee . 
Fourth National Bank ° , Ga, 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co Cleveland 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co............+.. Providence 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co Baltimore 
Travelers Insurance Co..........esceoee ° Hartford 
SU I OE CI oo. 6.0606 0:00. 0:05.0 00:8 4:004150:0 Canada 
Sun Life Assurance Co Montreal, P. Q. 


“The latest development in vault design and con- 
struction is represented in “ YORK ™ giant money 
vaults installed in the largest banks and financial insti- 
tutions being built today.” 

“CONSTRUCTION MAGAZINE” 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh St. Paul San Francisco New Haven, Conn. 




















OFFICERS 


RK. McALLISTER 
President 
. A. HARRIS, JR, 
Vice-President 
. WM. HARDT 
Vice-Pres.and Cashier 
 E. SHIELDS 
Assistant Cashier 
. M. GEHMANN, JR, 
Assistant Cashier 
. D. REINHOLD 
Assistant Cashier 


RGANIZED in 1900. 
The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

attnined a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 
United States. 


Today, with total resources of 
over sixty-five million dol- 
lars, and increased facilities 
gained through nation-wide 
and foreign connections, this 
bank is prepared to give, in 
even larger degree, the same 
efficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


All branches of foreign bank- 
ing are transacted. ‘Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit are issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - . . 
Surplus and Profits 
Resources over” - 



































The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 


Subscribed Capital . . . . . £ 2,965,000 
With Power to Increase to . . 4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,265,000 


HEAD OFFICE PRETORIA 


General Manager: E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 
Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pr 
LONDON OFFICES : Circus Place, London Wall. E. C. 
1S St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 
25 Cockspur Street London, a. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 


LONDON BANKERS: Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 


List of Branches 
and Sub-branches 


Cape of Good Hope... 157 
South-West Protector- 
ate 
j =o Natal. eam 
prem) ® @\ - cane Orange Free State....... 
fo tHe - y Basutoland.... 


a a BRITISH WY Transvaal 


east y 
AFRICA 42 
(Momence 


Swaziland 

Rhodesia 

Portaguese East Africs a.. 
Nyasaland 

Tanganyika Territory 
Kenia .. 


B h \ -4 | Ye i ey Port Louis, Mauritius, 
ranches A We f i) j st. Helena 

. =) iy \ 

in South 


Africa 


Hons SSAA 


Also Branches at 


Antwerp. Belgium 
Bombay, tndia 


Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at all Branches. Bills on all 
points negotiated. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and Commercial Credits 
established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Africa and abroad. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 44 Beaver Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


Offers to American Banks and Bankers its vuperior facilities for the extension of trade 
and commerce between United States of America and Africa. 
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O matter how broad a line you rule on Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper, the ink never spreads or runs, because the surface is 
made to take either the finest or widest line. 


Brown’s Linen Ledger will stand any writing or ruling test you 
can give it. It will also stand the severest erasure test. Two or 
three erasures can be made, one on top of the other, without spoil- 
ing the writing surface. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century, Brown’s has been the qual- 
ity ledger paper. It is made of pure white rags without strong 
bleaching chemicals. Its great strength makes it ideal for loose 
leaf systems, blank books, and record books. It pays to specify 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 


Write for Brown's Book and Text Papers 


=.2 BROWN’S 
watermark 1850 


verter Linen Ledger Papers 


Bond Papers 


L.L.BROWN PAPER CO. ADAMS. MASS..U.S. A. 
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The Book for Every Banker 


The | 
Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 

By 


Wm. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 


Author of 
“* The Savings Bank 


and its Practical Work’’ 


Fifth Edition 
Revised 

Over 600 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
delivered 





N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the op- 
eration of a modern bank. There is not 
a detail from the handling of the morn- 

ing’s mail to the extension of credit, from the 
duties of the messenger to the functions of 
the president, that he does not consider care- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 

Mr. Kniffin has had a banking experience 
extending over twenty-five years, and is an 
acknowledged expert. But he has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and expe- 
rience. He has, in addition, gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country adding their 
experience and their methods to his own. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is some- 
thing more than a book. It is an encyclo- 
pedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which are 
reproduced. These are the actual forms 
which are used by some of the leading bank- 
ing institutions in their various departments 
and a careful study of them will give the 
reader many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The 
author goes into the subject of the best ar- 
rangement of the banking room, the location 
of the cages, the best place for the officers’ 
quarters. He discusses filing, the various 
books used in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement system, employees’ pensions, 
days off, stationery and supplies, and the best 
methods of handling the mail. 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty 
pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writis with excep- 
tional information and force. He holds the 
prize offered in 1911 by the late James G. 
Cannon to the men of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking for the 
best essay on this important topic. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway 


- New York City 




















Nei 
Monterey 
fintel 


North 
Ashbury Park 
N. F. 


Opens June 1Hth 
1921 








HE utmost in resort hotels. 
Absolutely unrivaled, on 
the North Jersey Coast, for 

comfort, equipment, guest facil- 
ities and general environment. 


Accommodates 600. All rooms 
outside ones. Hot and cold salt 
water in all bath rooms. Per- 
fect service by white employees. 


Beautiful Grill Room 


Largest and finest restaurant on 
North Jersey Coast. A la carte 
service. Exquisite furnishings. 


Daily concerts. Jazz band for 
dancing. 


Guests extended privileges to 
new 18 Hole Golf Course. 


New York Booking Office 
8 WEST 40th STREET 


W. H. Westwood, New York Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 

















cling Danking 3 Crue 


ANKS and banking houses everywhere are using printing to create 
B new business. Many banks insert flyers suggestive of their 
service in the deposit envelopes each month ; or place upon the 
counter of their offices for free distribution, folders and booklets to 
interest people in the different kinds of banking service the particular 
bank offers. 


Anniversary occasions are also utilized to gain good will for a bank. 
These are emphasized by the issuing of commemorative books so 
beautifully done that they are preserved in the libraries of those to 
whom they go. 


In short, good printing on good paper is an established factor in 
the solicitation of new business for a bank. 


DEJONGE Art Mat, a coated book paper without gloss, has been 
selected by some of the largest and best known banks to carry their 
printed messages, for example, ‘‘The Doorway,’’ the story of the 
facilities of a modern commercial bank, issued by the National Park 
Bank of New York City, illustrated in colors, is printed on Art Mat. 
It enhances the appearance of the most beautiful types, presents. 
illustrations of offices and banking buildings with the beauty of pho- 
togravures or steel engravings. It is the paper above all others to 
express the high quality of a bank’s usefulness, its dignity, the beauty 
of its offices, and the efficiency of its service. 


Ask your printer to show you Desonce Art Mat paper or 
write us for samples showing printing on this beautiful paper 


lOUIS DEJONGE « CO. 


69-71 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 
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“Checks are 
money ” 


sap 


CAPES) (PAPER 


HHVVQULUVODOOOONYOYONOOOUEPTOPHYOQOPRROOUYOOEYOHYOOOOEEOOD UU OGLOOONOOOOUUOOOQONRNOOOPOOPEEPOOHOYEOHNOOOPOO PELE OONONEEOEOD ARE 


“A clearly-written check in good 
ink on Safety Paper is about as 
secure as anything yet devised.” 

—Edward H. Smith in a 


recent magazine article. 
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The man who gives that advice 
made a careful study of check 
crimes. 


His opinion is endorsed by the 
thousands of banks which print 
their checks on National Safety 
Paper. ’ 


George La Monte & Son 
Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway New York 


1/1000 0UAELENELY PENT OASAAAEOESPUGEUAA HUD MO OEEOOOUO BGPP HOO OE TPPOPAO DOU EOORANOOUNeRONTNAnTA Teen ereneereneennreneneeeeeaeeneey dvd deaeereee 
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BLAIR & Co., 


INCORPORATED 


24 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








B/ Teas} fi pede ; rr Pak \t A 
Sir EDMUND B. OSLER() ia LEAS TAA 


With we A 


London, Eng., Branch el New York Agency 
73 Cornhill, E. C. 51 Broadway 
S. L. JONES, Manager Cc. S. HOWARD, Agent 











SYSTEM 


FrOR over eighty-eight years this institution has 
represented Out-of-Town banks and bankers 


in the handling of their Philadelphia business. 


THE systematic methods developed during these 
years of experience is at your service. 


Resources over $79,000,000 


Tre GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 





























